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ADVERTISEMENT. 

| HE  Author’s  Defigti  being 
to  confider  the  Free-thinker 
in  the  various  Lights  of 
— 1  Atheift,  Libertine,  Enthti- 
fiaft,  Scorner,  Critic,  Metaphyfician, 
Fatalift,  and  Sceptic,  it  muft  not 
therefore  be  imagined,  that  every  one 
of  thele  Characters  agrees  with  every 
individual  Free-thinker,  no  more  be¬ 
ing  implied,  than  that  each  Part  a- 
grees  with  fome  or  other  of  the-  SeCt, 
There  may  poflibly  be  a  Reader  who 
{hall  think  the  Character  of  Atheift 
agrees  with  none:  But  though  it 
hath  been  often  faid,  there  is  no  luch 
thing  as  a  Speculative  Atheift ;  yet  we 
muft  allow,  there  are  leveral  Atheifts 
who  pretend  to  Speculation.  This 
the  Author  knows  to  be  true*  and  is 
well  allured,  that  one  of  the  moft 
noted  Writers  againft  Chriftianity  in 
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our  Times,  declared,  he  had  found 
out  a  Demonftration  againft  the  Be¬ 
ing  of  a  God.  And  he  doubts  not, 
whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  inform 
himfelf,  by  a  general  Conversion, 
as  well  as  Books,  of  the,  Principles 
and  Tenets  of  our  modern  Free¬ 
thinkers,  will  fee  too  much  Caufe  to 
be  perfuaded  that  nothing  in  the  enfu- 
ing  Characters  is  beyond  the  Life.  As 
for  the  Treatife  concerning  Vision, 
why  the  Author  annexed  it  to  the 
MiNUTE  Philosopher,  will  appear 

upon  Perufal  of  the  Fourth  Dia¬ 
logue. 
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Flattered  my  {elf.  The  ages,  that 
before  this  time  I  might  have 
been  able  to  have  fent  you 
an  agreeable  Account  of  the 
Succefs  of  the  Affair,  which 
brought  me  into  this  remote  corner  of  the 
Country.  But  inftead  of  this,  I  fheu’d 
now  give  you  the  Detail  of  its  Mifcarriage, 
if  I  did  not  rather  choofe  to  entertain 
you  with  fome  amufing  Incidents,  which 
have  helped  to  make  me  eafy  under  a  Cir- 
cumftance  I  cou’d  neither  obviate  nor  fore- 
fee.  Events  are  not  in  our  power;  but  it 
always  is,  to  make  a  good  ufe  even  of  the 
very  worfl.  And  I  muft  needs  own,  the 
Courfe  and  Event  of  this  Affair  gave 
opportunity  for  Refle&ions,  that  make 
me  fome  amends  for  a  great  lofs  of 
Time,  Pains,  and  Expence.  A  Life  of 
Action,  which  takes  its  Iffue  from  the 
Counfels,  Paffions,  and  Views  of  other 
Men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  a  Man  to  imi¬ 
tate,  will  at  leaf!  teach  him  to  obferve. 
And  a  Mind  at  liberty  to  refledt  on  its 
own  Obfervations,  if  it  produce  nothing 
tifeful  to  the  World,  feldom  fails  of  En¬ 
tertainment 
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tertainment  to  it  felf.  For  feveral  Months  Dial. 
pall  I  have  enjoy’d  fuch  Liberty  and  Lei-  I. 
fure  in  this  diftant  Retreat,  far  beyond  the  u 
Verge  of  that  great  Whirlpool  of  Bufinefs, 
FaCtion,  and  Pleafure,  which  is  called 
the  TVorld.  And  a  Retreat  in  it  felf  a- 
greeable,  after  a  long  Scene  of  Trouble 
and  Difquiet,  was  made  much  more  fo  by 
the  Converfation  and  good  Qualities  oi 
my  Hod:  Eupbranor ,  who  unites  in  his 
own  Perfon  the  Philofopher  and  the  Far¬ 
mer,  two  Characters  not  fo  inconfiftent  in 
Nature  as  by  Cuftom  they  feem  to  be. 
Eupbranor ,  from  the  time  he  left  the  Uni- 
verlity,  hath  lived  in  this  fmall  Town, 
where  he  is  poflefled  of  a  convenient 
Houfe  with  a  hundred  Acres  of  Land  ad¬ 
joining  to  it;  which  being  improved  by 
his  own  Labour,  yield  him  a  plentiful 
Subfiltence.  He  hath  a  good  Collection, 
chiefly  of  old  Books,  left  him  by  a  Cler¬ 
gyman  his  Uncle,  under  whofe  Care  he 
was  brought  up.  And  the  Buflnefs  ot  his 
Farm  doth  not  hinder  him  from  making 
good  ufe  of  it.  Pie  hath  read  much,  and 
thought  more ;  his  Health  and  Strength  of 
Body  enabling  him  the  better  to  bear  Fa¬ 
tigue  of  Mind.  He  is  of  opinion  that  he 
cou’d  not  carry  on  his  Studies  with  more 
Advantage  in  the  Clofet  than  the  Field, 
where  his  Mind  is  feldom  idle  while  he 
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Dial,  prunes  the  Trees,  follows  the  Plough,  or 

,  I.  looks  after  his  Flocks.  In  the  Houfe  of 
this  honeffc  Friend  I  became  acquainted 
with  Crito,  a  neighbouring  Gentleman  of 
diftinguifhed  Merit  and  Eftate,  who  lives 
in  great  Friendfhip  with  Euphranor.  Laft 
Summer,  Crito ,  whofe  Parifh-Church  is 
in  our  Town,  dining  on  a  Sunday  at  Eu¬ 
phranor' s,  I  happened  to  inquire  after  his 
Guefts,  whom  we  had  feen  at  Church  with 
him  the  Sunday  before.  They  are  both 
well,  faid  Crito ,  but,  having  once  occa- 
fionally  conformed,  to  fee  what  fort  of 
Aflembly  our  Pariili  cou’d  afford,  they  had 
no  farther  Curiofity  to  gratify  at  Church, 
and  fo  chofe  to  flay  at  home.  How,  faid 
Euphranor ,  are  they  then  Diflenters?  No, 
replied  Crito,  they  are  Free-thinkers.  Eu¬ 
phranor,  who  had  never  met  with  any  of 
this  Species  or  Sedt  of  Men,  and  but  lit¬ 
tle  of  their  Writings,  fhew’d  a  great  De¬ 
fire  to  know  their  Principles  or  Syflem. 
That  is  more,  faid  Crito,  than  I  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  tell  you.  Their  Writers  are  of 
different  Opinions.  Some  go  farther,  and 
explain  themfelves  more  freely  than  others. 
But  the  current  general  Notions  of  the 
.Sedt  are  belt  learned  from  Converfation 
with  thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  of  it. 
Your  Curiofity  may  now  be  fatisfy’d,  if 
.you  .and  Dion  woy’d  fpend  a  Week  at  my 
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Houle  with  thefe  Gentlemen,  who  feemDiAt. 
very  ready  to  declare  and  propagate  their  I. 
Opinions.  Alciphron  is  above  Forty,  and  ' — s—4 
no  ftranger  either  to  Men  or  Books.  1 
knew  him  firft  at  the  Temple,  which,  up¬ 
on  an  Eftate’s  falling  to  him,  he  quitted, 
to  travel  through  the  polite  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Since  his  Return  he  hath  lived  in 
the  Amufements  of  the  Town,  which  be¬ 
ing  grown  ftale  and  taftelefs  to  his  Palate, 
have  flung  him  into  a  fort  of  fplenetic 
Indolence.  The  young  Gentleman,  Ly- 
Jtcles,  is  a  near  Kinfman  of  mine,  one  of 
lively  Parts,  and  a  general  Infight  into 
Letters,  who,  after  having  palled  the 
Forms  of  Education,  and  feen  a  little  of 
the  World,  fell  into  an  Intimacy  with 
Men  of  Pleafure,  and  Free-thinkers,  lam 
afraid  much  to  the  damage  of  his  Confti- 
tution  and  his  Fortune.  But  what  I  moll 
regret,  is  the  Corruption  of  his  Mind  by 
a  Set  of  pernicious  Principles,  which,  ha¬ 
ving  been  obferved  to  furvive  the  Paf- 
fions  of  Youth,  foreftal  even  the  remote 
Hopes  of  Amendment.  They  are  both 
Men  of  Fafhion,  and  wou’d  be  agreeable 
enough,  if  they  did  not  fancy  themfelves 
Free-thinkers.  But  this,  to  fpeak  the  Truth, 
has  given  them  a  certain  Air  and  Manner, 
which  a  little  too  viflbly  declare  they  think 
themfelves  wifer  than  the  reft  of  the  World. 
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D  i  al.  I  fhou’d  therefore  be  not  at  all  difpleafcd 
I.  if  tny  Guefts  met  with  their  Match  , 
where  they  leaft  expeded  it,  in  a  Country 
Farmer.  I  fhall  not,  replied  E  up  hr  an  or y 
pretend  to  any  more  than  barely  to  inform 
my  felf  of  their  Principles  and  Opinions. 
For  this  end  I  propofe  to-morrow  to  fet  a 
\Veek’s  Task  to  my  Labourers,  and  ac¬ 
cept  your  Invitation,  if  Dion  thinks  good. 
To  which  I  gave  con  fen  r.  Mean  while, 
faid  Crito ,  I  fhall  prepare  my  Guefts,  and 
let  them  know  that  an  honeft  Neighbour 
hath  a  mind  to  difcourfe  them  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  their  Free-thinking.  And,  if  I  am 
not  much  miftaken,  they  will  pleafe  them- 
felves  with  the  Proipedt  of  leaving  a  Con¬ 
vert  behind  them,  even  in  a  Country  Vil¬ 
lage.  Next  Morning  Euphranor  roie  ear¬ 
ly,  and  fpent  the  Forenoon  in  ordering  his 
Affairs.  After  Dinner  we  took  our  Walk 
to  Crito  s,  which  lay  through  half  a  do- 
2>en  pleafant  Fields  planted  round  with 
Plane-trees,  that  are  very  common  in  this 
part  of  the  Country.  We  walked  under 
the  delicious  Shade  of  thefe  Trees  for  a- 
boiit  an  Hour  before  we  came  to  Crito  s 
Houfe,  which  ftands  in  the  middle  of  a 
fmall  Park,  beautify ’d  with  two  fine 
Groves  of  Oak  and  Walnut,  and  a  wind-? 
ing  Stream  of  lweet  and  clear  Water.  We 
met  a  Servant  at  the  Door  with  a  fmall 
,  Basket 
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Basket  of  Fruit  which  he  was  carrying  Dial' 
into  a  Grove,  where  he  laid  his  Maher  L 
was  with  the  two  Strangers.  We  found  v  V~’J 
them  all  three  fitting  under  a  Shade.  And 
after  the  ufual  Forms  at  firft  meeting,  En- 
fhranor  and  I  fat  down  by  them.  Our 
Converfation  began  upon  the  Beauty  of 
this  rural  Scene,  the  fine  Seafon  of  the 
Year,  and  fome  late  Improvements  which 
had  been  made  in  the  adjacent  Country 
by  new  Methods  of  Agriculture.  Whence 
Alciphron  took  occafion  to  obferve,  That 
the  moft  valuable  Improvements  came  la- 
teft.  I  fhould  have  fmall  Temptation, 
faid  he,  to  live  where  Men  have  neither 
poliihed  Manners,  nor  improved  Minds, 
though  the  Face  of  the  Country  were  ever 
fo  well  improved.  But  I  have  long  ob~ 
ferved,  that  there  is  a  gradual  Progrefs  in 
humane  Affairs.  The  firft  Care  of  Man¬ 
kind  is  to  fupply  the  Cravings  of  Nature; 
in  the  next  place  they  ftudy  the  Conve- 
niencies  and  Comforts  of  Life.  But  the 
fubduing  Prejudices,  and  acquiring  true 
Knowledge,  that  Herculean  Labour  is  the 
laft,  being  what  demands  the  moft  perfect 
Abilities,  and  to  which  all  other  Advan¬ 
tages  are  preparative.  Right,  faid  liuphrd- 
nor ,  Alciphron  hath  touched  our  true  DefedL 
It  was  always  my  Opinion,  That  as  foon 
as  we  had  provided  Subfiftence  for  the  Be— 
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i  al.  dy,  om  next  Care  fhould  be  to  improve 
.  I-  rde  Mind.  But  the  Defire  of  Wealth  heps 
V'-'  between  and  engroifeth  Mens  Thoughts.  ^ 

II.  ALC.  Thought  is  that  which  we 
are  told  diftinguifheth  Man  from  Beaft; 
and  Freedom  of  Thought  makes  as  great 
a  difference  between  Man  and  Man.  It  is 
to  the  noble  Afferters  of  this  Privilege  and 
Perfection  of  Humane  kind,  the°Free- 
thinkers  I  mean,  who  have  fprungup  and 
snultiplied  of  late  Years,  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  all  thofe  important  Difcoveries, 

■  that  Ocean  of  Light  which  hath  broke  in 
and  made  its  -way,  in  fpight  of  Slavery 
<and  Superflition.  Euphranor. ,  who  is  a 
fincere  Enemy  to  both,  teftified  a  great 
-Efteem  for  thofe  Worthies  who  had  pre¬ 
served  their  Country  from  being  ruined  by 
•  them,  having  lpread  fo  much  Light  and 
^Knowledge  over  the  Land.  He  added. 
That  he  liked  the  Islame  and  Character  of 
a  Free-thinker :  but  in  his  Senfe  of  the 
;Word,  every  honeftlnquirer  after  Truth 
in  any  Age  or  Country  was  intitled  to  it. 

■  He  therefore  defired  to  know  what  this 
SeCt  was  that  Alciphron  had  fpoken  of  as 
newly  fprung  up;  what  were  their  Te- 
-nets;  what  were  their  Difcoveries;  and 
wherein  they  employ’d  themfelves,  for 
the  benefit  of  Mankind  ?  Of  all  which,  he 
«.  -  fhou’d 
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fhou’d  think  himfelf  obliged,  if  Alciphron  Dial,. 
wou’d  inform  him.  That  I  fhall  very  I. 
eafily,  replied  Alciphron ,  for  I  profefs  my  ' 
fell' one  of  the  number,  and  my  moll  in¬ 
timate  Friends  are  lome  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  among  them.  And  perceiving 
that  Euphranor  heard  him  with  refpeCt,  he 
proceeded  very  fluently.  You  mufi  know, 
faid  he,  that  the  mind  of  Man  may  be 
fitly  compared  to  a  piece  of  Land.  What 
flubbing,  plowing,  digging  and  harrowing 
is  to  the  one,  that  thinking,  reflecting, 
examining  is  to  the  other.  Each  hath  its 
'proper  culture;  and  as  Land  that  is  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  wafte  and  wild  for  a  long 
tradt  of  time  will  be  overfpread  with 
brufh-wood,  brambles,  thorns  and  fuch 
vegetables  which  have  neither  ufe  nor 
beauty;  even  fo  there  will  not  fail  to 
•fprout  up  in  a  negleCted  uncultivated 
mind,  a  great  number  of  prejudices  and 
•  abfurd  opinions,  which  owe  their  origin 
partly  to  the  Soil  it  felf,  the  paflions  and 
imperfections  of  the  mind  of  Man,  and 
partly  to  thofe  Seeds  which  chance  to  be 
mattered  in  it  by  every  wind  of  DoCtrine, 

■which  the  cunning  of  Statefmen,  the 
Angularity  of  Pedants,  the  fuperftition  of 
Fools  or  the  impofliure  of  Priefts  lhall 
-  raife.  Reprefent  to  your  felf  the  mind  of 
Man  or  Humane  Nature  in  general,  that 
/  *  ’  for 
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Dial,  for  fo  many  ages  had  lain  obnoxious  to 
I.  the  frauds  of  defigning  and  the  follies  of 
weak  Men.  How  it  mud:  be  over-run 
with  prejudices  and  errours,  what  firm 
and  deep  Roots  they  mud:  have  taken,  and 
confequently  how  difiiculta  task  it  mud  be 
to  extirpate  them  ?  And  yet  this  work  no 
lefs  difficult  than  glorious  is  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  Free-thinkers.  Alci- 
phron  having  faid  this  made  a  paufe  and 
looked  round  on  the  Company.  Truly, 
faid  I,  a  very  laudable  undertaking !  We 
think  faid  Euphranor  that  it  is  praife- 
worthy  to  clear  and  fubdue  the  earth,  to 
tame  brute  Animals,  to  fafhion  the  oun- 
fides  of  Men,  provide  fufienance  for  their 
Bodies,  and  cure  their  Maladies.  But  what 
is  all  this  in  comparifon  of  that  mod: 
excellent  and  ufeful  undertaking  to  free 
Mankind  from  their  errours,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  and  adorn  their  minds?  For  things 
of  lefs  merit  towards  the  world.  Altars 
have  been  railed  and  Temples  built  in 
ancient  times.  Too  many  in  our  days, 
replied  Alciphron ,  are  fuch  Fools  as  not 
to  know  their  bell:  Benefactors  from  their 
word:  Enemies.  They  have  a  blind  re- 
fpeCt  for  thole  who  endave  them,  and 
look  upon  their  Deliverers  as  a  dangerous 
fort  of  Men  that  wou’d  undermine  re¬ 
ceived  Principles  and  Opinions.  EU P H-. 

It 
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It  were  a  great  pity  fuch  worthy  ingenious  Dial. 
Men  fhou’d  meet  with  any  di  (courage-  I. 
ment.  For  my  parti  fhou’d  think,  a  Man  1 — v—» 
who  fpent  his  time  in  fuch  a  painful  im¬ 
partial  fearch  after  T ruth  a  better  friend  to 
Mankind  than  the  greateft  Statefman  or 
Hero,  the  advantage  of  whofe  Labours  i 
is  confined  to  a  little  part  of  the  world, 
and  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  whereas  a  Ray 
of  Truth  may  enlighten  the  whole  world 
and  extend  to  future  ages.  ALC.  It  will 
be  fome  time  I  fear  before  the  common 
herd  think  as  you  do.  But  the  better 
fort,  the  Men  of  parts  and  polite  Educa¬ 
tion  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  Patrons  of 
Light  and  Truth. 


III.  ETJPH.  The  Clergy  no  doubt  are  on 
all  occafions  ready  to  forward  and  applaud 
your  worthy  endeavours.  Upon  hearing 
this  Lyficles  cou’d  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing.  And  Alciphron  with  an  air  of 
pity  told  Euphranor  that  he  perceived  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  real  character 
of  thofe  Men.  For,  faith  he,  you  mud 
know  that  of  all  Men  living  they  are  our 
greateft  Enemies.  If  it  were  poffible 
they  wou’d  extinguish  the  very  light  of 
nature,  turn  the  world  into  a  dungeon, 
and  keep  mankind  for  ever  in  Chains  and 
4*nknefs.  EUPH,  I  never  imagined  any 

thing 
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Dial,  thing  like  this  of  our  Proteftant  Clergv 
I.  particularly  thole  of  the  eftablilhed 
Church,  whom,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  by  what  I  have  feen  of  them  and 
their  writings,  I  Ihou’d  have  thought  lo- 
veis  of  learning  and  ufeful  knowledge. 
jiL  C.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Priefts  of  all 
Religions  are  the  fame,  wherever  there  are 
Priefts  there  will  be  Prieftcraft,  and 
wherever  there  is  Prieftcraft  there  will  be 
a  perfecuting  Spirit,  which  they  never  fail 
to  exei  t  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  a- 
gainft  all  thofe  who  have  the  courage  to 
think  for  themfelves,  and  will  not  fubmit 
to  be  hoodwinked  and  manacled  by  their 
Revei  end  leaders.  Thole  great  Mailers  of 
I  edantry  and  Jargon  have  coined  leveral 
Syftems,  which  are  all  equally  true  and  of 
equal  importance  to  the  world.  The  con¬ 
tending  Sedts  are  each  alike  fond  of  their 
own, and  alike  pi  one  to  difcharge  their  fury 
upon  all  who  diffent  from  them.  Cruelty 
and  Ambition  being  the  darling  vices  of 
Priells  and  Churchmen  all  the  world  over, 
they  endeavour  in  all  .  Countries  to  get  an 
afcendant  over  the  reft  of  mankind,  and 
the  Magiftrate  having  a  joint  intereft  with 
thePrieft  in  fubduing,  amuiing,  and  fearing 
the  People,  too  often  lends  ahandtothe 
Hierarchy,  who  never  think  their  autho¬ 
rity  and  pofleilions  keen  re,  fo  long  as  thole 
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who  differ  from  them  in  opinion  are  al-  Dial.' 
lowed  to  partake  even  in  the  common  I. 
rights  belonging  to  their  birth  or  fpecies. 

To  reprefent  the  matter  in  a  true  light* 
figure  to  your  felves  a  monfter  or  fpedtre 
made  up  of  Superftition  and  Enthufiafm , 
the  joint  iffue  ot  Statecraft  and  Prieftcraft, 
rattling  chains  in  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  brandilhing  a  flaming  Sword  over 
the  Land,  and  menacing  deftrudtion  to  all 
who  fliall  dare  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
Reafon  and  Common  Senfe.  Do  but  con- 
fider  this,  and  then  fay  if  there  was  not 
danger  as  well  as  difficulty  in  our  under¬ 
taking.  Yet,  fuch  is  the  generous 
ardour  that  Truth  infpires,  our  Free¬ 
thinkers  are  neither  overcome  by  the  one 
nor  daunted  by  the  other.  In  fpight  of 
both  we  have  already  made  fo  many  Pro- 
felytes  among  the  better  fort,  and  their 
numbers  increafe  fo  faff,  that  we  hope  we 
ffiall  be  able- to  carry  all  before  us,  beat 
down  the  Bulwarks  of  all  Tyranny  Secu¬ 
lar  or  Ecclefiaftical,  break  the  Fetters  and 
Chains  of  our  Countrymen,  and  reftore 
the  original  inherent  Rights,  Liberties, 
and  Prerogatives  of  Mankind.  Euphranor 
heard  this  difcourfe  with  his  mouth  open 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Alciphron ,  who, 
having  uttered  it  with  no  fmall  emotion, 
ffopt  to  draw  breath  and  recover  himfelf ; 

*  . . '  "  '  But 
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Dial.  But  finding  that  no  body  made  anfwer  he 
B  refumed  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe,  and 
turning  to  Euphranor  fpoke  in  a  lower  note 
what  follows.  The  more  innocent  and  ho¬ 
ped:  a  Man  is,  the  mote  liable  is  he  to  be 
impofed  on  by  the  lpecious  pretences  of 
other  Men.  You  have  probably  met  with 
certain  writings  of  our  Divines  that  treat  of 
grace,  vertue,  goodnefs  and  fuch  matters  fit 
to  amufe  and  deceive  a  fimple  honed:  mind. 
But  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  they  are 
all  at  bottom  (however  they  may  gild 
their  defigns)  united  by  one  common 
principle  in  the  fame  Intereft.  I  will  not 
deny  there  may  be  here  and  there  a  poor 
half-witted  Man  that  means  no  mifchiefj 
but  this  I  will  be  bold  to  fay  that  all  the 
Men  of  Senfe  among  them  are  true  at 
bottom  to  thefe  three  purfuits  of  ambition, 
avarice  and  revenge. 

IV.  While  Alciphron  was  fpeaking,  a 
Servant  came  to  tell  him  and  Lyficles ,  that 
fome  Men  who  were  going  to  London 
waited  to  receive  their  Orders.  Where¬ 
upon  they  both  rofe  up  and  went  towards 
the  houfe.  They  were  no  fooner  gone,  but 
Euphranor  addrelfing  himfelf  to  Crito  faid, 
he  believed  that  poor  Gentleman  had  been 
a  great  lufferer  for  his  Free-thinking,  for 
that  he  feemed  to  exprefs  himfelf  with 

the 
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the  paflion  and  Refentment  natural  to  Men  Dial. 
who  have  received  very  bad  ul'age.  I  be-  I. 
lieve  no  fuch  thing,  anfwered  Crito ,  but  <— v— * 
have  often  obferved  thofe  of  his  Se£t  run 
into  two  faults  of  converfation,  declaim¬ 
ing  and  bantering,  juft  as  the  tragic  or  the 
comic  humour  prevails.  Sometimes  they 
work  themfelves  into  high  paflions  and 
are  frightened  at  Spe<5tres  of  their  own 
raifing.  In  thofe  fits  every  Country  Cu¬ 
rate  pafles  for  an  Inquifitor.  At  other 
times  they  affeft  a  fly  facetious  manner, 
making  ufe  of  hints  and  allufions,  ex¬ 
prefling  little,  infinuating  much,  and  upon 
the  whole  feeming  to  divert  themfelves 
with  the  Subject  and  their  Adverfaries. 

But  if  you  wou’d  know  their  opinions 
you  mu  ft  make  them  fpeak  out  and  keep 
clofe  to  the  point.  Perfecution  for  Free- 
thinking  is  a  topic  they  are  apt  to  enlarge 
on  though  without  any  juft  caufe,  every 
one  being  at  full  liberty  to  think  what 
he  pleafes,  there  being  no  fuch  thing  in 
England  that  I  know  as  Perfecution  for 
opinion,  fentiment,or  thought.  But  in  every 
Country,  I  fuppofe,  fome  care  is  taken  to 
reftrain  petulant  Speech,  and,  whatever 
Mens  inward  thoughts  may  be,  to  dis¬ 
courage  an  outward  contempt  of  what 
the  public  efteemeth  Sacred.  Whether 
this  care  in  England  hath  of  late  been  fo 

■  exceflive, 
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exceflive,  afc  to  diftrefs  the  Subjects  of  this,' 
once  free  and  eafy  Government,  whether 
the  Free-thinkers  can  truly  complain  of 
any  hardfhip  upon  the  fcore  of  confcience 
or  opinion,  you  will  better  be  able  to 
judge,  when  you  hear  from  themfelves  an 
account  of  the  numbers,  progrefs  and 
notions  of  their  Sedl:  which  I  doubt  not 
they  will  communicate  fully  and  freely, 
provided  no  body  prefent  feem  fhocked  or 
offended.  For  in  that  cafe  it  is  poffible 
good  manners  may  put  them  upon  fome 
referve.  Oh!  laid  Euphranor ,  I  am  never 
angry  with  any  Man  for  his  opinion  whe¬ 
ther  he  be  Jew,  Turk  or  Idolater,  he  may 
fpeak  his  mind  freely  to  me  without  fear 
of  offending.  I  fhou’d  even  be  glad  to  hear 
what  he  hath  to  fay,  provided  he  faith  it 
in  an  ingenuous  candid  manner.  Whoever 
digs  in  the  Mine  of  Truth  I  look  on  as  my 
Fellow-labourer,  but  if,  while  I  am 
taking  true  pains,  he  diverts  himfelf  with 
teizing  me  and  flinging  duff  in  mine  Eyes, 
1  fhall  foon  be  tired  of  him. 

V.  In  the  mean  time  Alciphron  and 
Lyficles  having  difpatched  what  they  went 
about  returned  to  us.  Lyficles  fate  down 
where  he  had  been  before.  But  Alciphron 
flood  over-againfl  us,  with  his  arms  folded 
acrofs,  and  his  head  reclined  on  the  left 
t  fhoulder 
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Ihoulder  in  the  pofture  of  a  Man  medi-  Dial. 
rating.  We  fate  fxlent  not  to  didurb  his  I. 
thoughts  ;  and  after  two  or  three  Minutes 
he  uttered  thefe  words,  oh  Truth!  oh  Li¬ 
berty  !  after  which  he  remained  mufing 
as  before.  Upon  this  Euphranor  took  the 
freedom  to  interrupt  him.  Alciphron ,  faid 
lie,  it  is  not  fair  to  fpend  your  time  in 
Soliloquies.  The  converfation  of  learned 
and  knowing  Men  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  this  corner,  and  the  opportunity  you 
have  put  into  my  Hands  I  value  too  much, 
not  to  make  the  bed:  life  of  it.  A  L  C. 

Are  youthen  in  earned  a  Votary  of  Truth, 
and  is  it  poffible  you  Ihou’d  bear  the 
liberty  of  a  fair  Inquiry  ?  £  UP  AT.  It  is 
what  I  defire  of  all  things.  AL  C.  What ! 
upon  every  Subjedl  ?  upon  the  notions  you 
fird  fucked  in  with  your  Milk,  and  which 
have  been  ever  fince  nurfed  by  parents, 
pallors,  tutors,  religious  aflemblies,  books 
of  Devotion  and  luch  methods  of  pre- 
polfeffing  Mens  minds.  EUPH.  I  love 
information  upon  all  Subjedls  that  come 
in  my  way,  and  efpecially  upon  thofe 
that  are  mod  important.  ALC.  If  then 
you  are  in  earned  hold  fair  and  Hand 
firm,  while  I  probe  your  prejudices  and 
extirpate  your  principles. 

Dum  veteres  avias  tibv  de  pubnone  re- 
I'ello. 

Having' 
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Dial.  Having  laid  thus,  Alciphron  knit  his  brows 
I.  and  made  a  fhort  paule,  after  which  he 
* — * — '  proceeded  in  the  following  manner.  If 
we  are  at  the  pains  to  dive  and  penetrate 
into  the  bottom  of  things,  and  analyfe 
Opinions  into  their  firft  principles,  we 
lhail  find  that  thofe  Opinions  which  are 
thought  ot  greateft  confequence  have  the 
flighted:  original,  being  derived  either 
from  the  cafual  cufloms  of  the  Country 
where  we  live,  or  from  early  inflruftion 
inflilled  into  our  tender  minds,  before  we 
are  able  to  difcern  between  right  and 
wrong,  true  and  falfe.  The  Vulgar  (by 
whom  I  underhand  all  thofe  who  do  not 
make  a  free  ufe  of  their  Reafon)  are  apt  to 
take  thefe  prejudices  for  things  facred  and 
unqueflionable,  believing  them  to  be  im¬ 
printed  on  the  hearts  of  Men  by  God 
himfelf,  or  convey’d  by  Revelation  from 
Heaven,  or  to  carry  with  them  fo  great 
light  and  evidence  as  mult  force  an  aflent 
without  any  inquiry  or  examination. 
Thus  the  {hallow  Vulgar  have  their  heads 
furnilhed  with  fun  dry  conceits,  principles 
and  doctrines,  religious,  moral  and  political, 
all  which  they  maintain  with  a  zeal  pro¬ 
portionable  to1  their  want  of  Reafon.  On 
the  other  hand,  thofe  who  duly  employ 
their  faculties  in  the  fearch  of  Truth,  take 
eipecial  care  to  weed  out  of  their  minds 

and 
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&nd  extirpate  all  fuch  notions  or  prejudices  Dial. 
as  were  planted  in  them  before  they  ar-  I. 
rived  at  the  free  and  intire  ufe  of  Reai'on. ' — ■'~-J 
This  difficult  task  hath  been  fuccefsfully 
performed  by  our  modern  Free-thinkers, 
who  have  not  only  diffedled  with  great 
Sagacity  the  received  Syllemes,  and  traced 
every  eftabliffied  prejudice  to  the  foun¬ 
tain-head,  the  true  and  genuine  motives 
of  affent :  But  alfo,  having  been  able  to 
embrace  in  one  comprehenfive  view  the 
feveral  parts  and  ages  of  the  World,  they 
obferved  a  wonderful  variety  of  Cuftoms 
and  Rites,  of  Inftitutions  Religious  and 
Civil,  of  Notions  and  Opinions  very  un¬ 
like  and  even  contrary  one  to  another :  A 
certain  fign  they  cannot  all  be  true.  And 
yet  they  are  all  maintained  by  their  feve¬ 
ral  Partifans  with  the  fame  pofitive  air 
and  warm  zeal,  and  if  examined  will  be 
found  to  bottom  on  one  and  the  fame 
Foundation,  the  ftrength  of  prejudice.  By 
the  help  of  thefe  Remarks  and  Difcove- 
ries,  they  have  broke  through  the  bands  of 
popular  Cuftom,  and  having  freed  them- 
felves  from  Impofture  do  now  generoufly 
lend  a  hand  to  their  Fellow  Subjects,  to 
lead  them  into  the  fame  paths  of  Light 
and  Liberty.  Thus,  Gentlemen,  I  have 
given  you  a  fummary  account  of  the 
views  and  endeavours  of  thofe  Men  who 
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arc  called  L  ree-thinkers.  If  in  the  courle  of 
what  I  have  faid  or  fhall  fay  hereafter, there 
be  fome  things  contrary  to  your  pre-con- 
ceived  Opinions,  and  therefore  Blocking 
and  di {'agreeable,  you  will  pardon  the  free¬ 
dom  and  plainnefs  of  a  Philofopher,  and 
confider  that,  whatever  difpleafure  I  give 
you  of  that  kind,  I  do  it  in  ftridt  regard 
to  Truth  and  Obedience  to  your  own 
commands.  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  Eyes 
long  kept  in  the  dark  cannot  bear  a  fud- 
den  view  of  noon  day  light,  but  mud  be 
brought  to  it  by  degrees.  It  is  for  this 
Reafon,  the  ingenious  Gentlemen  of  our 
Profeflion  are  accuftomed  to  proceed  gra¬ 
dually,  beginning  with  thofe  prejudices  to 
which  Men  have  the  lead  Attachment, 
and  thence  proceeding  to  undermine  the 
reft  by  flow  and  infenfible  degrees,  till 
they  have  demolifhed  the  whole  Fabric 
of  Humane  Folly  and  Superdition.  But 
the  little  time  I  can  propofe  to  fpend  here 
obligeth  me  to  take  a  fhorter  courfe,  and 
be  more  diredt  and  plain  than  poflibly 
may  be  thought  to  fuit  with  Prudence 
and  good  Manners.  Upon  this,  we  af- 
fured  him  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  fpeak 
his  mind  of  Things,  Perfons  and  Opini¬ 
ons  without  the  lead  referve.  It  is  a 
liberty,  replied  Alciphron ,  that  we  Free¬ 
thinkers  are  equally  willing  to  give  and 
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take.  We  love  to  call  things  by  their  Dial. 
right  Names,  and  cannot  endure  that  I. 
Truth  fhou’d  buffer  through  Complai- 
fance.  Let  us  therefore  lay  it  down  for 
a  Preliminary,  that  no  offence  be  taken  at 
any  thing  whatfoever  fhall  ibe  faid  orf" 
either  fide.  To  which  we  all  agreed. 

VI.  In  order  then,  faid  Alciphron ,  to 
find  out  the  Truth,  [we  will  fuppofe  that 
I  am  bred  up,  for  inftance  in  the  Church 
of  England.  When  I  come  to  maturity 
of  Judgment  and  refled:  on  the  particular 
Worfhip  and  Opinions  of  this  Church,  I 
do  not  remember  when  or  by  what 
means  they  firfl  took  poffeffion  of  my 
mind,  but  there  I  find  them  from  time 
immemorial.  Then  calling  an  Eye  on  the 
Education  of  Children,  from  whence  I 
can  make  a  judgment  of  my  own,  I  ob- 
ferve  they  are  inflruded  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters  before  they  can  reafon  about  them, 
and  confequently  that  all  fuch  inflrudion 
is  nothing  elfe  but  filling  the  tender 
mind  of  a  Child  with  prejudices.  I  do 
therefore  rejed  all  thofe  religious  notions, 
which  I  confider  as  the  other  Follies  of 
my  Childhood.  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
way  of  thinking,  when  I  look  abroad  into 
the  World,  where  I  obferve  Papills  and 
feveral  Seds  of  Diflenters  which  do  all 
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.  agree  in  a  general  profeffton  of  Belief  in 
Chriil,  but  differ  vaftly  one  from  another 
in  the  particulars  of  Faith  and  Worfhip. 
I  then  enlarge  my  view  fo  as  to  take  in 
Jews  and  Mahometans ,  between  whom 
and  the  Chriffians  I  perceive  indeed  fome 
fmall  agreement  in  the  Belief  of  one  God  ; 
but  then  they  have  each  their  diftindt 
Laws  and  Revelations,  for  which  they  ex- 
prefs  the  lame  regard.  But  extending  my 
view  ftill  further  to  Heathenifh  and^Ido- 


latrous  Nations  I  difeover  an  endlefs 
variety,  not  only  in  particular  Opinions 
and  Modes  of  Worfhip, but  even  in  the  very 
notion  of  a  Deity,  wherein  they  widely 
differ  one  from  another,  and  from  all  the 
forementioned  Seds.  Upon  the  whole, 
inftead  of  Truth  fimple  and  uniform  I 
perceive  nothing  but  Difcord,  Oppofition 
and  wild  Pretenfions,  all  fpringing  from 
the  fame  fource  to  wit  the  prejudice  of 
Education.  From  fuch  reafonings  and 
reflexions  as  thefe,  thinking  Men  have 
concluded  that  ail  Religions  are  alike  falfe 
and  fabulous.  One  is  a  Chriftian,  ano¬ 
ther  a  Jew,  a  third  a  Mahometan,  a  fourth 
an  Idolatrous  Gentile,  but  all  from  one 
and  the  fame  reafon,  becaufe  they  happen 
to  be  bred  up  each  in  his  refpeXive  SeX. 
In  the  fame  manner,  therefore,  as  each 
of  thefe  contending  Parties  condemns  the 
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reft,  fo  an  unprejudiced  ftander-by  will  D 
condemn  and  rejedl  them  all  together,  ob- 
ferving  that  they  all  draw  their  origin 
from  the  fame  fallacious  Principle,  and 
are  carried  on  by  the  fame  Artifice  to  an- 
fwer  the  fame  ends  of  the  Prieft  and  the 
Magiftrate. 

VII.  EL? PH.  You  hold  then  that  the 
Magiftrate  concurs  with  the  Prieft  in  im- 
pofing  on  the  People.  ALC.  I  do,  and 
fo  muft  every  one  who  confiders  things  in 
a  true  light.  For  you  muft  know,  the 
Magiftrates  principal  aim  is  to  keep  the 
People  under  him  in  awe.  Now  the  pub¬ 
lic  Eye  reftrains  Men  from  open  Offences 
againft  the  Laws  and  Government.  But 
to  prevent  fecret  Tranfgreflions  a  Magi¬ 
ftrate  finds  it  expedient,  that  Men  fhou’d 
believe  there  is  an  Eye  of  Providence 
watching  over  their  private  Actions  and 
Defigns.  And,  to  intimidate  thole  who 
might  otherwife  be  drawn  into  Crimes 
by  the  profpedt  of  Pleafure  and  Profit, 
he  gives  them  to  underftand,  that  whoever 
efcapes  Punifhment  in  this  Life  will  be 
fure  to  find  it  in  the  next,  and  that  fa 
heavy  and  lafting  as  infinitely  to  over¬ 
balance  the  Pleafure  and  Profit  accrewing 
from  his  Crimes.  Hence  the  Belief  of  a 
God,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  a 
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X)ial.  future  date  of  Rewards  and  Punifhments 
I.  have  been  edeemed  ufeful  Engines  of 

i_r—v Government.  And  to  the  end  that  thefe 
notional  airy  DoCtrines  might  make  a  fen- 
fible  imprellion,  and  be  retained  on  the 
minds  of  Men,  skilful  Rulers  have  in  the 
Several  civilized  Nations  of  the  Earth 
deviled  Temples,  Sacrifices,  Churches, 
Rites,  Ceremonies,  Habits,  Mufic,  Prayer, 
Preaching,  and  the  like  Spiritual  trumpery, 
whereby  the  Pried  maketh  temporal 
gains,  and  the  Magistrate  findeth  his  ac¬ 
count  in  frightening  and  fubduing  the 
People,  I  his  is  the  original  of  the  Com¬ 
bination  between  Church  and  State,  of 
Religion  by  Law  edablifhed,  of  rights, 
immunities  and  incomes  of  Prieds  all°over 
the  World:  There  being  no  Government 
but  wou  d  have  you  fear  God  that  you 
may  honour  the  King  or  civil  Power. 
And  you  will  ever  obferve  that  politic 
Princes  keep  up  a  good  understanding 
with  their  Clergy,  to  the  end  that  they  in 
return,  by  inculcating  Religion  and 
Loyalty  into  the  minds  of  the  People, 
may  render  them  tame,  timorous  and 
flavilh.  Crito  and  I  heard  this  Difcourfe 
of  Aldphron  with  the  utmoft  attention, 
though  without  any  appearance  of  fur- 
prize,  there  being  indeed  nothing  in  it  to 
us  new  or  unexpected.  But  Euphranor , 
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who  had  never  before  been  prefent  at  D 
fuch  Converfation,  cou’d  not  help  {hew¬ 
ing  fome  Alton  ifh  men t,  which  Lyftcles 
obierving,  asked  him  with  a  lively  Air, 
how  he  liked  Alciphron  s  Letfture.  It  is, 
faid  he,  the  firft  I  believe  that  you  ever 
heard  of  the  kind,  and  required}  a  ftrong 
Stomach  to  digeft  it.  EUPH.  I  will 
own  to  you  that  my  Digeftion  is  none 
of  the  quickelt;  but  it  hath  fometimes, 
by  degrees,  been  able  to  matter  things 
which  at  firffc  appeared  indigeftible.  At 
prefent  I  admire  the  free  Spirit  and  Elo¬ 
quence  of  Alciphron ,  but,  to  fpeak  the 
Truth,  I  am  rather  aftonifhed,  than  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  Truth  of  his  Opinions. 
How  (faid  he  turning  to  Alciphron )  is  it 
then  poffible  you  fhou’d  not  believe  the 
Being  of  a  God?  A  EC.  To  be  plain 
with  you,  I  do  not. 

VIII.  But  this  is  what  I  forefaw,  a 
Flood  of  Light  let  in  at  once  upon  the 
Mind  being  apt  to  dazzle  and  diforder, 
rather  than  enlighten  it.  Was  I  not 
pinched  in  Time,  the  regular  way  would 
be  to  have  begun  with  the  Circumftantials 
of  Religion,  next  to  have  attacked  the 
Myfteries  of  Chriftianity ,  after  that  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  prailical  Doctrines,  and  in 
the  lad:  place  to  .have  extirpated  that 
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Dial,  which  of  all  other  religious  Prejudices, 
L  being  the  fird  taught,  and  Bafis  of  the 
reft,  hath  taken  the  deeped  root  in  our 
Minds,  I  mean  the  Belief  of  a  God.  I 
do  not  wonder  it  dicks  with  you,  ha¬ 
ving  known  feveral  very  ingenious’  Men 
who  found  it  difficult  to  free  themfelves 
from  this  Prejudice.  EUPH.  All  Men 
have  not  the  fame  Alacrity  and  Vigour  in 
thinking:  for  my  own  part,  I  find  it 
a  hard  matter  to  keep  pace  with  you. 
jILC.  To  help  you,  I  will  go  a  little 
way  back,  and  refume  the  Thread  of  my 
Reafoning.  Fird  I  mud  acquaint  you, 
That  having  applied  my  Mind  to  con¬ 
template  the  Idea  of  Truth,  I  difcovered 
it  to  be  of  a  dable,  permanent,  and  uni¬ 
form  nature ;  not  various  and  changeable, 
like  Modes  or  Fafhions,  and  things  de¬ 
pending  on  Fancy.  In  the  next  place, 
having  obferved  feveral  Seds,  and  Subdi- 
vifions  of  Seds  efpoufing  very  diderent 
and  contrary  Opinions,  and  yet  all  pro- 
feffing  Chridianity,  I  rejeded  thole  Points 
wherein  they  differed,  retaining  only  that 
which  was  agreed  to  by  all,  and  lo  be¬ 
came  a  Latitudinarian.  Having  after¬ 
wards,  upon  a  more  enlarged  View  of 
things,  perceived  that  Chridians,  Jews, 
and  Mahometans  had  each  their  different 
Sydems  of  Faith,  agreeing  only  in  the  Be¬ 
lief 
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lief  of  one  God,  I  became  a  Deijl.  Laftly, 
extending  my  View  to  all  the  other  va¬ 
rious  Nations  which  inhabit  this  Globe, 
and  finding  they  agreed  in  no  one  Point 
of  Faith,  but  differed  one  from  another, 
as  well  as  from  the  forementioned  Sefts, 
even  in  the  Notion  or  a  God,  in  which 
there  is  as  great  Diverfity  as  in  the  Me¬ 
thods  of  Worfhip,  I  thereupon  became 
an  Atheifi :  it  being  my  Opinion  that  a 
Man  of  Courage  and  Senfe  fhou’d  follow 
his  Argument  wherever  it  leads  him,  and 
that  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to 
be  a  Free-thinker  by  halves.  I  approve 
the  Man  who  makes  thorough  Work,  and 
not  content  with  lopping  off  the  Branches, 
extirpates  the  very  Root  from  which  they 
fprung. 

IX.  Atheifm  therefore,  that  Bugbear  of 
Women  and  Fools,  is  the  very  Top  and 
Perfection  of  Free-thinking.  It  is  the 
grand  Arcanum  to  which  a  true  Genius 
naturally  rifeth,  by  a  certain  Climax  or 
Gradation  of  Thought,  and  without  which 
he  can  never  poflefs  his  Soul  in  abfolute 
Liberty  and  Repofe.  For  your  thorough 
Conviction  in  this  main  Article,  do  but 
examine  the  Notion  of  a  God  with  the 
fame  Freedom  that  you  would  other  Pre¬ 
judices.  Trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 
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1  i  al.  and  you  fhall  not  find  that  you  had  it  bv 

'  y0ur  Senfes>  the  only  true  means 

of  difcovenug  what  is  real  and  fubftan- 

tlaI  in  Nature :  You  will  find  it  Ivins 
amongft  other  old  Lumber  in  fbme  obfcure 
corner  of  the  Imagination,  the  proper 
Receptacle  of  Vifions,  Fancies,  and 
Prejudices  of  all  kinds ;  and  if  you  are 
more  attached  to  this  than  the  reft,  it  is 
only  becaufe  it  is  the  oldeft.  This  is  all 
take  my  Word  for  it,  and  not  mine  only’ 
but  that  of  many  more  the  moft  inge¬ 
nious  Men  of  the  Age,  who,  I  can  aflure 
you,  think  as  I  do  on  the  Subjed  of  a 
Deity.  Though  fome  of  them  hold  it 
proper,  to  proceed  with  more  Referve  in 
declaring  to  the  World  their  Opinion  in 
tills  Particular,  than  in  moft  others.  And 
it  muft  be  owned,  there  are  ftiil  too 
many  in  England  who  retain  a  foolifh 
Prejudice  againft  the  Name  of  Atheift. 
But  it  leffens  every  Day  among  the  bet¬ 
ter  fort :  and  when  it  is  quite  worn  out, 
our  Free-thinkers  may  then,  (and  not  till 
then)  be  faid  to  have  given  the  finifhino- 
Stroke  to  Religion;  it  being  evident  that 
fo  long  as  the  Exiftence  of  God  is  belie¬ 
ved,  Religion  muft  fubfift  in  fome  Shape 
01  othei .  But  the  Root  being  once 
plucked  up,  the  Scions  which  fliot  from 
it  will  of  courfe  wither  and  decay.  Such 
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are  all  thofe  whimfical  Notions  of  Con-  Dial, 
fcience.  Duty,  Principle,  .and  the  like,  I. 
which  fill  a  Man’s  Head  with  Scruples,  w-v— 
awe  him  with  Fears,  and  make  him  a 
more  thorough  Slave  than  the  Horfe  he 
rides.  A  Man  had  better  a  thoufand 
times  be  hunted  by  Bailiffs  or  Meflengers 
than  haunted  by  thefe  Specftres,  which  em- 
barafs  and  embitter  all  his  Pleafurec,  cre¬ 
ating  the  moft  real  and  fore  Servitude 
upon  Earth.  But  the  Free-thinker,  with 
a  vigorous  flight  of  Thought  breaks 
through  thofe  airy  Springes,  and  afferts 
his  original  Independency.  Others  in¬ 
deed  may  talk,  and  write,  and  fight  a- 
bout  Liberty,  and  make  an  outward  Pre¬ 
tence  to  it,  but  the  Free-thinker  alone 
is  truly  free.  Alciphron  having  ended  this 
Difcourfe  with  an  Air  of  Triumph, 
Euphranor  fpoke  to  him  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  You  make  clear  Work. 

The  Gentlemen  of  your  Profefiion  are, 
it  feems,  admirable  Weeders.  You  have 
rooted  up  a  world  of  Notions,  I  fhou’d 
be  glad  to  fee  what  fine  things  you  have 
planted  in  their  ffead.  AL  C.  Have  Pa¬ 
tience,  good  Euphranor.  I  will  fhew  you 
in  the  firft  place.  That  whatever  was 
found  and  good  we  leave  untouched, 
and  encourage  it  to  grow  in  the  Mind 
of  Man.  And  fecondly,  I  will  fhew  you 
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Dial,  what  excellent  things  we  have  planted 
I.  in  it.  You  muft  know  then,  that  pur- 
fuing  our  clofe  and  fevere  Scrutiny,  we 
do  at  laft  arrive  at  fomething  folid  and 
real,  in  which  all  Mankind  agree,  to  wit, 
the  Appetites,  Paffions,  and  Senfes :  Thefe 
are  founded  in  Nature,  are  real,  have  real 
Obje&s,  and  are  attended  with  real  and 
fubftantial  Pleafures ;  Food,  Drink,  Sleep, 
and  the  like  animal  Enjoyments  being 
what  all  Men  like  and  love.  And  if  we 
extend  our  view  to  the  other  kinds  of 
Animals,  we  fhall  find  them  all  agree 
in  this,  that  they  have  certain  natural 
Appetites  and  Senfes,  in  the  gratifying 
and  fatisfying  of  which  they  are  con- 
ftantly  employ’d.  Now  thefe  real  natu¬ 
ral  good  things  which  include  nothing 
of  Notion  or  Fancy,  we  are  fo  far  from 
deftroying,  that  we  do  all  we  can  to 
cherifh  and  improve  them.  According 
to  us,  every  wife  Man  looks  upon  him- 
felf,  or  his  own  bodily  Exiftence  in  this 
prefent  World,  as  the  Center  and  ulti¬ 
mate  End  of  all  his  Actions  and  Regards. 
He  confiders  his  Appetites  as  natural 
Guides  directing  to  his  proper  Good, 
his  Paffions  and  Senfes  as  the  natural 
true  Means  of  enjoying  this  Good.  Hence 
he  endeavours  to  keep  his  Appetites  in 
high  Relifh,  his  Paffions  and  Senfes  ftrong 
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and  lively,  and  to  provide  the  greateft  D  x  a  t. 
Quantity  and  Variety  of  real  Objedts  fuit-  I. 
ed  to  them,  which  he  ftudieth  to  enjoy  ' — s-—* 
by  all  pofftble  means,  and  in  the  high- 
eft  Perfection  imaginable.  And  the  Man 
who  can  do  this  without  Reftraint,  Re- 
morfe,  or  Fear,  is  as  happy  as  any  other 
Animal  whatfoever,  or  as  his  Nature  is 
capable  of  being.  Thus  I  have  given  you 
a  fuccindt  View  of  the  Principles,  Dis¬ 
coveries,  and  Tenets  of  the  feledt  Spirits 
of  this  enlightned  Age. 

X.  Crito  remarked,  that  Alctphron  had 
ipoke  his  Mind  with  great  ClearneSs. 

Yes,  replied  Euphranor,  we  are  obliged 
to  the  Gentleman  for  letting  us  at  once 
into  the  Tenets  of  his  Sedt.  But,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  Speak  my  Mind,  AU 
ciphron ,  though  in  compliance  with  my 
own  Requeft,  hath  given  me  no  Small 
UneafineSs.  You  need.  Said  Ale  ip  hr  on, 
make  no  Apology  for  Speaking  freely 
what  you  think  to  one  who  profeffeth 
himfelf  a  Free-thinker.  I  fhou’d  be  Sor¬ 
ry  to  make  one,  whom  I  meant  to  oblige, 
uneafy.  Pray  let  me  know  wherein  1 
have  offended.  I  am  half  afhamed,  re¬ 
plied  Euphranor ,  to  own  that  I  who  am 
no  great  Genius  have  a  Weaknefs  inci¬ 
dental  to  little  ones.  I  wou’d  Say  that 
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Dial.  I  have  favourite  Opinions,  which  you  re- 
J.  prefent  to  be  Errors  and  Prejudices.  For' 
Inflance,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  is 
a  Notion  1  am  fond  of,  as  what  fup- 
ports  the  Mind  with  a  very  pleafing 
Profpeft.  And  if  it  be  an  Error,  I  fhou’d 
perhaps  be  of  Tully' s  Mind,  who  in  that 
Cafe  profelTed  he  fhou’d  be  forry  to 
know  the  Truth,  acknowledging  no  fort 
of  Obligation  to  certain  Philofophers  in 
his  Days,  who  taught  the  Soul  of  Man 
was  mortal.  They  were,  it  feems,  Pre- 
deceffors  to  thofe  who  are  now  called 
Free-thinkers ;  which  Name  being  too 
general  and  indefinite,  inafmuch  as  it 
comprehends  all  thofe  who  think  for 
themfelves,  whether  they  agree  in  Opi¬ 
nion  with  thefe  Gentlemen  or  no,  it 
Iliou’d  not  feem  amifs  to  affign  them  a 
fpecific  Appellation  or  peculiar  Name, 
whereby  to  diftinguifh  them  from  other 
Philofophers,  at  leall  in  our  prefent  Con¬ 
ference.  For  I  cannot  bear  to  argue  a- 
gainft  Free-thinking  and  Free-thinkers. 
ALC .  In  the  Eyes  of  a  wife  Man  Words 
are  of  fmall  moment.  We  do  not  think 
Truth  attached  to  a  Name.  EU P H.  If 
you  pleafe  then,  to  avoid  Confufion,  let 
us  call  your  Sedt  by  the  fame  Name  that 
Lully  (who  underflcod  the  force  of  Lan¬ 
guage)  bellow’d  upon  them.  ALC.  With 
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all  my  heart.  Pray  what  may  that  Name  Dial. 
be?  EUPH.  Why,  he  calls  them  Mi-  I. 
mite  Philofophers.  Right,  faid  Crito,  the' — * 
modern  Free-thinkers  are  the  very  fame 
with  thofe  Cicero  called  Minute  Philofo¬ 
phers,  which  Name  admirably  fuits  them, 
they  being  a  fort  of  Sed  which  dimi- 
nilh  all  the  mod  valuable  things,  the 
thoughts,  views,  and  hopes  of  Men  j 
all  the  Knowledge,  Notions,  and  Theo¬ 
ries  of  the  Mind  they  reduce  to  Senfej 
Humane  Nature  they  contrad  and  degrade 
to  the  narrow  low  Standard  of  Animal 
Life,  and  affign  us  only  a  fmall  pittance 
of  Time  inftead  of  Immortality.  Aid- 
phron  very  gravely  remarked.  That  the 
Gentlemen  of  his  Sed  had  done  no  in¬ 
jury  to  Man,  and  that  if  he  be  a  little, 
fhortlived,  contemptible  Animal,  it  was 
not  their  faying  it  made  him  fo:  And 
they  were  no  more  to  blame  for  what¬ 
ever  defeds  they  difcover,  than  a  faith¬ 
ful  Glafs  for  making  the  wrinkles  which 
it  only  {hews.  As  to  what  you  obferve, 
faid  he,  of  thofe  we  now  call  Free¬ 
thinkers  having  been  anciently  termed 
Minute  Philofophers ,  it  is  my  opinion 
this  Appellation  might  be  derived  from 
their  confidering  things  minutely,  and 
not  fwallowing  them  in  the  grofs,  as  o- 
ther  Men  are  ufed  to  do.  Befides,  we 
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a.l.  all  know  the  beft  Eyes  are  neceffary  to 
.  dilcern  the  minuteft  Objedts :  It  feems 
therefore,  that  Minute  Philofophers  might 
nave  been  fo  called  from  their  diftin- 
guilhed  perfpicacity.  EUPII.  O  Alci- 
phron  !  thefe  Minute  Philofophers  (lance 
that  is  their  true  Name)  are  a  fort  of 
Pirates  who  plunder  all  that  come  in 
their  way.  I  confider  my  felf  as  a  Man 
left  ftript  and  defolate  on  a  bleak  Beach. 

XI.  But  who  are  thefe  profound  and 
learned  Men  that  of  late  Years  have  de¬ 
molished  the  whole  Fabric  which  Law¬ 
givers,  Philofophers  and  Divines  had  been 
eredling  for  fo  many  Ages  ?  Lyficles  hear¬ 
ing  thefe  words,  fmiled,  and  laid  he  be¬ 
lieved  Euphranor  had  figured  to  himfelf 
Philofophers  in  fquare  caps  and  long 
gowns:  but,  .  thanks  to  thefe  happy 
Times,  the  Reign  of  Pedantry  was  over. 
Our  Philofophers,  faid  he,  are  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  thofe  aukward  Stu¬ 
dents,  who  think  to  come  at  Knowledge 
by  poring  on  dead  Languages,  and  old 
Authors ,  or  by  fequeffring  themfelves 
front  the  Cares  of  the  World  to  medi¬ 
tate  in  Solitude  and  Retirement.  They 
are  the  beft  bred  Men  of  the  Age,  Men 
who  know  the  World,  Men  of  pleafure. 
Men  of  falhion,  and  fine  Gentlemen. 

E  U  PH. 
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EUPH.  I  have  fome  fmall  notion  ofDiAL. 
the  People  you  mention,  but  fhou’d  ne-  I. 
ver  have  taken  them  for  Philofophers. 

CRI.  Nor  wou’d  any  one  elfe  till  of 
late.  The  World  it  feems  was  long  un¬ 
der  a  mi  (lake  about  the  way  to  Know¬ 
ledge,  thinking  it  lay  through  a  tedious 
courfe  of  Academical  Education  and  Stu¬ 
dy.  But  among  the  Difcoveries  of  the 
prefent  Age,  one  of  the  principal  is  the 
finding  out  that  fuch  a  Method  doth  ra¬ 
ther  retard  and  obftruft,  than  promote 
Knowledge.  A  EC.  Academical  Study 

may  be  comprifed  in  two  points,  Read¬ 
ing  and  Meditation.  Their  Reading  is 
chiefly  employ’d  on  ancient  Authors  in 
dead  Languages :  fo  that  a  great  part  of 
their  Time  is  fpent  in  learning  Words  j 
which,  when  they  have  mattered  with 
infinite  pains,  what  do  they  get  by  it 
but  old  and  obfolete  Notions,  that  are 
now  quite  exploded  and  out  of  ufe  ? 

Then,  as  to  their  Meditations,  what  can 
they  poflibly  be  good  for  ?  He  that 
wants  the  proper  Materials  of  Thought, 
may  think  and  meditate  for  ever  to  no 
purpofe  :  Thofe  Cobwebs  fpun  by  Scho¬ 
lars  out  of  their  own  Brains  being  alike 
unferviceable,  either  for  Ufe  or  Orna¬ 
ment.  Proper  Ideas  or  Materials  are  on¬ 
ly  to  be  got  by  frequenting  good  Com- 
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pany.  I  know  feveral  Gentlemen,  whoj 
fince  their  Appearance  in  the  World,  have 
fpent  as  much  time  in  rubbing  off  the 
ruff  and  pedantry  of  a  College  Educa¬ 
tion,  as  they  had  done  before  in  acqui¬ 
ring  it.  LTS.  I’ll  undertake,  a  Lad  of 
fourteen,  bred  in  the  modern  way,  {hall 
make  a  better  Figure,  and  be  more  con- 
fidered  in  any  Drawing-Room  or  Affem- 
bly  of  polite  People,  than  one  of  four 
and  twenty,  who  hath  lain  by  a  long 
time  at  School  and  College.  He  (hall 
fay  better  things,  in  a  better  manner, 
and  be  more  liked  by  good  Judges. 
EU PH.  Where  doth  he  pick  up  all  this 
Improvement  ?  CR I.  Where  our  grave 
Ancelfors  wou’d  never  have  look’d  for  it, 
in  a  Drawing-Room,  a  Coffee-Houfe,  a 
Chocolate  -  Houfe,  at  the  Tavern,  or 
Groom-Porter’s.  In  thefe  and  the  like 
faihionable  Places  of  Refort,  it  is  the 
Cullom  for  polite  Perfons  to  fpeak  free¬ 
ly  on  all  Subjects,  religious,  moral,  or 
political.  So  that  a  young  Gentleman 
who  frequents  them  is  in  the  way  of 
hearing  many  inftruftive  Ledtures,  fea- 
foned  with  Wit  and  Raillery,  and  utter¬ 
ed  with  Spirit.  Three  or  four  Sentences 
from  a  Man  of  quality  fpoke  with  a 
good  Air,  make  more  Impreffion,  and 
convey  more  Knowledge,  than  a  dozen 
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Differtations  in  a  dry  Academical  way.  Dial- 
EUPH.  There  is  then  no  Method  L 
or  Courfe  of  Studies  in  thole  Places. ^ 
L  TS.  None  but  an  eafy  free  Conven¬ 
tion,  which  takes  in  every  thing  that  of¬ 
fers,  without  any  Rule  or  Delign.  EUP H .  I 
always  thought  that  fome  Order  was  ne- 
celfary  to  attain  any  ufeful  degree  of 
Knowledge,  that  Halle  and  Confulion  be¬ 
gat  a  conceited  Ignorance,  that  to  make 
our  Advances  fure,  they  fhou’d  be  gra¬ 
dual,  and  thofe  Points  firffc  learned  which 
might  call  a  light  on  what  was  to  fol¬ 
low.  ALC.  So  long  as  Learning  was  to 
be  obtained  only  by  that  flow  formal 
courfe  of  Study,  few  of  the  better  fort 
knew  much  of  it  $  but  now  it  is  grown 
an  Amufement,  our  young  Gentry  and 
Nobility  imbibe  it  infenlibly  amidft  their 
Diverlions,  and  make  a  confiderable  Pro- 
grefs.  EUPH.  Hence  probably  the  great 
number  of  Minute  Philofopners.  CRT.  It 
is  to  this  that  Sedl  is  owing  for  fo  many 
ingenious  Proficients  of  both  Sexes.  You 
may  now  commonly  fee  (what  no  former 
Age  ever  faw)  a  young  Lady,  or  a  Petit 
Maitre  nonplus  a  Divine  or  an  old- 
fafhioned  Gentleman,  who  hath  read  ma¬ 
ny  a  Greek  and  Lattn  Author,  and  fpent 
much  Time  in  hard  methodical  Study. 

EUPH  It  Ihou’d  feem  then  that  Me- 
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Dial,  thod,  Exadnels,  and  Induftry  are  a  Dif- 
I.  advantage.  Here  Alciph  ron^  turning  to 
Lyjicles ,  laid  he  cou’d  make  the  point 
very  clear,  if  Euphranor  had  any  notion 
of  Painting.  EUPH.  I  never  faw  a 
firft-rate  Pidure  in  my  Life,  but  have  a 
tolerable  Colledion  of  Prints,  and  have 
feen  fome  good  Drawings.  AL  C.  You 
know  then  tne  difference  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Italian  manner.  EUPH.  I 
have  fome  notion  of  it.  ALC.  Sup- 
pofe  now  a  Drawing  fmilhed  by  the 
nice  ana  laborious  Touches  of  a  Dutch 
Pencil,  and  another  off-hand  fcratched 
out  in  the  free  manner  of  a  great  Ita¬ 
lian  Mailer.  The  Dutch  Piece,  which 
hath  coffc  lb  much  pains  and  time  will 
beexad  indeed,  but  without  that  Force, 
Spirit,  or  Grace,  which  appear  in  the  o- 
ther,  _  and  are  the  Effeds  of  an  eafy  free 
Pencil.  Do  but  apply  this,  and  the 
Point  will  be  clear.  EUPH.  Pray  in¬ 
form  me,  did  thofe  great  Italian  Mailers 
begin  and  proceed  in  their  Art  without 
any  choice  of  Method  or  Subjed,  and 
always  draw  with  the  lame  eale  and 
freedom  ?  Or  did  they  oblerve  fome 
Method,  beginning  with  limple  and  ele¬ 
mentary  parts,  an  Eye,  a  Nofe,  a  Finger, 
which  they  drew  with  great  pains  and 
cate,  often  draw'ing  the  fame  thins,  in 
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order  to  draw  it  corredfly,  and  fo  pro-  Dial* 
ceeding  with  Patience  and  Induflry,  till  I. 
after  a  confiderable  length  of  Time  they  — v— 
arrived  at  the  free  mafterly  manner  you 
fpeak  of.  If  this  were  the  Cafe,  I  leave 
you  to  make  the  Application.  ALC.  You 
may  difpute  the  Matter  if  you  pleale. 

But  a  Man  of  parts  is  one  thing,  and  a 
Pedant  another.  Pains  and  Method  may 
do  for  fome  fort  of  People.  A  Man 
mud;  be  a  long  time  kindling  wet  Straw 
into  a  vile  fmothering  Flame,  but  Spirits 
blaze  out  at  once.  EUPH.  The  Minute 
Philofophers  have,  it  feems,  better  Parts 
than  other  Men,  which  qualifies  them  for 
a  different  Education.  ALC.  Tell  me, 
Euphranor ,  what  is  it  that  gives  one  Man 
a  better  Mien  than  another;  more  Polite- 
nefs  in  Drefs,  Speech,  and  Motion?  No¬ 
thing  but  frequenting  good  Company. 

By  the  fame  means  Men  get  infenfibly  a 
delicate  Tafte,  a  refined  Judgment,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Politenefs  in  thinking  and  exprelfing 
one’s  lelf.  No  wonder  if  you  Country¬ 
men  are  flrangers  to  the  Advantage  of  po¬ 
lite  Converfation,  which  conftantly  keeps 
the  Mind  awake  and  adtive,  exercifing  its 
Faculties,  and  calling  forth  all  its  Strength 
and  Spirit  on  a  thoufand  different  Occa- 
fions  and  Subjects,  that  never  came  in  the 
way  of  a  Book-worm  in  a  College,  no 
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D 1 A  L-  rfore  than  of  a  Ploughman.  CRT.  Hence 
L  thole  lively  Faculties,  that  quicknefs  of 
^pprehenfion,  that  flynefs  of  Ridicule, 
that  egregious  Talent  of  Wit  and  Hu- 
inoui  which  diftinguifh  the  Gentlemen  of 
your  Profeffion.  E  UP  EL  It  ihou’d  feem 
then  that  your  Sedt  is  made  up  of  what 
you  call  fine  Gentlemen.  LTS.  Not  al¬ 
together,  for  we  have  among  us  fome  con¬ 
templative  Spirits  ot  a  coarfer  Education, 
who,  from  obferving  the  Behaviour  and 
Proceedings  of  Apprentices,  Watermen, 
Porters,  and  the  AlTemblies  of  Rabble  in 
the  Streets,  have  arrived  at  a  profound 
Know-  ledge  of  Humane  Nature,  and  made 
great  Dilcoveries  about  the  Principles, 
Springs,  and  Motives  of  moral  Actions. 
Thefe  hate  demolished  the  received  Syf- 
tems,  and  done  a  world  of  good  in  the 
City.  ALC.  I  tell  you  we  have  Men  of 
all  Sorts  and  Profeffions,  plodding  Citi¬ 
zens,  thriving  Stockjobbers,  skilful  Men 
in  Bufinefs,  polite  Courtiers,  gallant  Men 
of  the  Army;  but  cur  chief  Strength  and 
Flower  of  the  t  lock  are  thofe  promifing 
young  Men  who  have  the  Advantage  of  a 
model  n  Education.  Thele  are  the  growing 
Hopes  of  our  Sedt,  by  whofe  Credit  and  In¬ 
fluence  in  a  few  Years  we  cxpedt  to  fee  thofe 
gre^t  things  accomplilhed  that  we  have 
in.  view.  EU P H.  I  cop’d  never  have 
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imagined  your  Sedt  fo  confiderable.  ALC.  Dial. 
There  are  in  England  many  honed:  Folk  I. 

as  much  in  the  dark  about  thefe  matters  ' — 
as  your  felves. 

XII.  To  judge  of  the  prevailing  Opi¬ 
nion  among  People  of  fafhion,  by  what 
a  Senator  faith  in  the  Houfe,  a  Judge 
upon  the  Bench,  or  a  Pried:  in  the  Pulpit, 
who  all  fpeak  according  to  Law,  that  is, 
to  the  reverend  prejudices  of  our  Fore¬ 
fathers,  wou’d  be  wrong.  You  fhou’d  go 
into  good  Company,  and  mind  what  Men 
of  parts  and  breeding  fay,  thofe  who  are 
bed:  heard  and  mod:  admired  as  well  in 
public  places  of  refort,  as  in  private  vi- 
fits.  He  only  who  hath  thefe  opportuni¬ 
ties,  can  know  our  real  ftrength,  our 
numbers  and  the  figure  that  we  make. 

EU P H.  By  your  account  there  mud:  be 
many  Minute  Philofophers  among  the 
Men  of  Rank  and  Fortune.  ALC.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  not  a  few,  and  they  do 
much  contribute  to  the  fpreading  our  no¬ 
tions.  For  he  who  knows  the  World 
mud:  obferve,  that  fadiions  conftantly 
defcend.  It  is  therefore  the  right  way  to 
propagate  an  Opinion  from  the  upper  end. 

Not  to  fay  that  the  Patronage  of  fuch  Men 
is  an  encouragement  to  our  Authors, 

EUPH, 
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l.  E  UP  H.  It  feems  then  you  have  Author# 
among  you.  L  TS.  That  we  have  feve- 
ral,  and  thofe  very  great  Men  who  have 
obliged  the  World  with  many  ufeful  and 
profound  difcoveries.  CRI.  Mofchon  for 
inftance  hath  proved  that  Man  and  Bead: 
are  really  of  the  lame  nature:  That  con- 
fequently  a  Man  need  only  indulge  his 
Senles  and  Appetites  to  be  as  happy  as  a 
Brute.  Gorgias  hath  gone  further,  de- 
monllrating  'Man  to  be  a  piece  of  Clock¬ 
work  or  Machine:  and  that  Thought  or 
Reafon  are  the  fame  thing  as  the  impulfe 
of  one  Ball  againll  another.  Citnon  hath 
rnade  noble  ufe  of  thele  difcoveries,  prov¬ 
ing  as  clearly  as  any  propofition  in  Ma¬ 
thematics,  that  confidence  is  a  whim  and 
morality  a  prejudice:  and  that  a  Man  is 
no  more  accountable  for  his  adlions  than 
a  Clock  is  for  ftriking.  Tryphon  hath 
written  irrefragably  on  the  ufefulnefs  of 
vice.  PhraJ'enor  hath  confuted  the  foolilh 
prejudice  Men  had  againft  Atheifm,  Ihew- 
tng  that  a  republick  of  Atheifts  might 
live  very  happily  together.  Demylus  hath 
made  a  jell  of  Loyalty,  and  convinced  the 
World  there  is  nothing  in  it ;  To  him  and 
another  Philofopher  of  the  fame  lfamp 
this  age  is  indebted  for  difcovering,  that 
public  Spirit  is  an  idle  Enthufiafm  which 
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feizeth  only  on  weak  minds.  It  wou’d  be  D 1  a  l. 
endlefs  to  recount  the  difcoveries  made  I, 
by  writers  of  this  Seft.  LTS.  But  the  ' — * — J 
Mafter-piece  and  finifhing  Stroke  is  a 
learned  Anecdote  of  our  great  Diagoras, 
containing  a  demonftration  againlt  the 
Being  of  God;  which  it  is  conceived 
the  public  is  not  yet  ripe  for.  But  I 
am  aflured  by  fome  judicious  Friends  who 
have  feen  it,  that  it  is  as  clear  as  Day¬ 
light,  and  will  do  a  world  of  good,  at  one 
blow  demolifhing  the  whole  Syftem  of 
Religion.  Thefe  difcoveries  are  publifhed 
by  our  Philofophers,  fometimes  in  juft 
Volumes,  but  often  in  Pamphlets  and 
loofe  Papers  for  their  readier  conveyance 
through  the  Kingdom.  And  to  them  muft 
be  afcribed  that  abfolute  and  independent 
freedom,  which  groweth  fo  fait  to  the 
terrour  of  all  Bigots.  Even  the  dull  and 
ignorant  begin  to  open  their  Eyes,  and 
to  be  influenced  by  the  example  and  au¬ 
thority  of  fo  many  ingenious  Men. 
EUPH.  It  fhou’d  fee m  by  this  account 
that  your  Sedt  extend  their  difcoveries 
beyond  Religion ;  and  that  Loyalty  to 
his  Prince  or  Reverence  for  the  Laws  are 
but  .mean  things  in  the  Eye  of  a  Minute 
Philofopher.  LTS.  Very  mean,  we  are 
too  wife  to  think  there  is  any  thing  Sa¬ 
cked  either  in  King  or  Conftitution,  or 
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Dial,  indeed  in  any  thing  elfc.  A  Man  of  Senfe 
I.  may  perhaps  feem  to  pay  an  occafional 

^  *  '  regard  to  his  Prince,  but  this  is  no  more 

at  bottom  than  what  he  pays  to  God 
when  he  kneels  at  the  Sacrament  to  qua¬ 
lify  himfelf  for  an  Office.  Fear  God,  and 
honour  the  King,  are  a  pair  of  flaviffi 
maxims,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
crampt  Humane  Nature,  and  awed  not 
only  weak  minds  but  even  Men  of  good 
Under  handing,  till  their  Eyes,  as  I  obferv- 
ed  before,  were  opened  by  our  Philofo- 
phers.  EUTH.  Methinks  I  can  eafily 
comprehend  that,  when  the  fear  of  God 
is  quite  extinguiffied,  the  mind  mull  be 
very  eafy  with  refpeft  to  other  Duties, 
which  become  outward  pretences  and  for¬ 
malities,  from  the  moment  that  they  quit 
their  hold  upon  the  Confcience,  and  Con- 
fcience  always  fuppofeth  the  Being  of  a 
God.  But  I  hill  thought  that  Englijhmen 
of  all  denominations  (how  widely  foever 
they  differ  as  to  fome  particular  points) 
agreed  in  the  Belief  of  a  God,  and  of  fo 
much  at  leall,  as  is  called  natural  Reli¬ 
gion.  ALC.  I  have  already  told  you 
my  own  Opinion  of  thofe  matters,  and 
what  I  know  to  be  the  Opinion  of  many 
more,  ,  CRT.  Probably,  Euphranor ,  by 
the  title  of  Deijls ,  which  is  fometimes 
given  to  Minute  Philofophers,  you  have 
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been  mif-led  to  imagine  they  believe  and  Dial, 
worfhip  a  God  according  to  the  light  of  I. 
Nature:  but  by  living  among  them,  you 
may  foon  be  convinced  of  the  contrary. 

They  have  neither  time  nor  place,  nor 
form  of  Divine  worfhip  ;  they  offer 
neither  Prayers  nor  Praifes  to  God  in 
public  ;  and  in  their  private  practice  fhew 
a  contempt  or  diflike  even  of  the  Duties 
of  natural  Religion.  For  inftance,  the 
faying  grace  before  and  after  meals  is  a 
plain  point  of  natural  worfhip,  and  was 
once  univerfally  pradtifed,  but  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  this  Sedt  prevailed  it  hath  been 
laid  afide,  not  only  by  the  Minute  Philo- 
fophers  themfelves,  who  wou’d  be  infi¬ 
nitely  afhamed  of  fuch  a  weaknefs  as  to 
beg  God’s  bleffing,  or  give  God  thanks  for 
their  daily  Food;  but  alfo  by  others  who 
are  afraid  of  being  thought  Fools  by  the 
Minute  Philofophers.  EU P H.  Is  it  pof- 
fible  that  Men,  who  really  believe  a  God, 
fhou’d  yet  decline  paying  fo  eafy  and  rea- 
fonable  a  Duty  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
contempt  of  Atheifts  ?  C  R  I.  I  tell  you 
there  are  many,  who  believing  in  their 
Hearts  the  truth  of  Religion,  are  yet 
afraid  or  afhamed  to  own  it,  left  they 
fhou’d  forfeit  their  Reputation  with  thole 
who  have  the  good  luck  to  pafs  for  great 
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Di  al.  wits  and  Men  of  genius.  ALC  O  Eu 
I  phranor,  we  mu  ft  make  allowance  for 
v  Lnto  s  prejudice :  he  is  a  worthy  Gentle¬ 
man  and  means  well.  But  doth  it  not  look 
like  prejudice  to  afcribe  the  refpedt  that  is 
paid  our  ingenious  Free-thinkers  rather  to 
good  luck  than  to  merit  ?  EU  PH  I 
acknowledge  their  merit  to  be  very  won- 
deiful,  and  that  thole  Authors  mu  ft  needs 
be  great  Men  who  are  able  to  prove  fuch 
Paradoxes :  for  example.  That  io  knowing 
a  Man  as  a  Minute  Philofopher  Ihou’d  be 
a  meei  Machine,  or  at  beft  no  better  than 
a  biute.  AL  C.  It  is  a  true  maxim,  that 
a  Man  Ihou’d  think  with  the  Learned  and 
fpeak  with  the  Vulgar.  I  Ihou’d  be  loth 
to  place  a  Gentleman  of  merit  in  fuch  a 
light,  before  prejudiced  and  ignorant  Men 
The  tenets  of  our  Philofophy  have  this  in 
common  with  many  other  Truths,  in 
Metaphylics,  Geometry,  Aftronomy  and 
natural  Philofophy,  that  vulgar  ears  can¬ 
not  bear  them.  All  our  difcoveries  and 
notions  are  in  themfelves  true  and  cer¬ 
tain  ;  but  they  are  at  prefent  known  only 
to  the  better  fort,  and  wou’d  found 
ftrange  and  odd  among  the  Vulgar.  But 
this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  wear  off 
with  time.  EUPH.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  vulgar  minds  lhou’d  be  ftartled  at 
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the  notions  of  your  Philofophy.  CRI.J) i  al. 
Truly  a  very  curious  fort  of  Philofophy,  j 
and  much  to  be  admired  ! 


XIII.  The  profound  Thinkers  of  this 
way  have  taken  a  diredt  contrary  courfe 
to  all  the  great  Philofophers  of  former 
ages,  who  made  it  their  Endeavour  to 
raife  and  refine  Humane  Kind,  and  re¬ 
move  it  as  far  as  pofiible  from  the  Brute ; 
to  moderate  and  fubdue  Mens  Appetites ; 
to  remind  them  of  the  dignity  of  their 
nature  ;  to  awaken  and  improve  their 
fuperior  Faculties  and  direct  them  to  the 
noblefi:  Objedts;  to  poflefs  Mens  minds 
with  a  high  Senfe  of  the  Divinity,  of 
the  fupreme  Good,  and  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.  They  took  great  pains  to 
ftrengthen  the  Obligations  to  Vertue,  and 
upon  all  thofe  Subjects  have  wrought  out 
noble  Theorys,  and  treated  with  lingular 
force  of*  Reafon.  But  it  feems  our  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofophers  adt  the  reverfe  of  all 
other  wife  and  thinking  Men ;  it  being 
their  end  and  aim  to  erafe  the  Principles 
of  all  that  is  great  and  good  from  the 
mind  of  Man,  to  unhinge  all  order  of 
civil  Life,  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  morality,  and,  inftead  of  improving 
and  ennobling  our  natures,  to  bring  us 
down  to  the  maxims  and  way  of  thinking 
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Dial,  of  the  moft  uneducated  and  barbarous 
I.  nations,  and  even  to  degrade  Humane 
Kind  to  a  level  with  Brute  Bealls.  And 
all  the  while  they  wou’d  pafs  upon  the 
World  for  Men  of  deep  Knowledge.  But 
in  effedt  what  is  all  this  negative  Know- 
lege  better  than  downright  favage  Igno¬ 
rance  ?  That  there  is  no  Providence,  no 
Spirit,  no  future  State,  no  moral  Duty: 
truly  a  fine  Syflem  for  an  honefl  Man  to 
own,  or  an  ingenious  Man  to  value  him- 
felf  upon !  Alciphron  who  heard  this 
difcourfe  with  fome  uneafinefs  very 
gravely  replied.  Dilputes  are  not  to  be 
decided  by  the  weight  of  Authority,  but 
by  the  force  of  Reafon.  You  may  pafs, 
indeed,  general  reflexions  on  our  notions, 
and  call  them  brutal  and  barbarous  if  you 
pleafe)  But  it  is  fuch  brutality  and  fuch 
barbarifin  as  few  cou’d  have  attained  to 
if  Men  of  the  greatefl  Genius  had  not 
broke  the  Ice,  there  being  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  get  the  the  better  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  conquer  old  prejudices.  To 
remove  and  call  off  a  heap  of  Rubbifh 
that  has  been  gathering  upon  the  Soul 
from  our  very  infancy,  requires  great  cou¬ 
rage  and  great  flrength  of  Faculties. 
Our  Philofophers  therefore,  do  well  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  EJ'prits  forts ,  Men  of 
(Iron?  heads ,  Free-thinkers  and  fuch  like 
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Appellations  betokening  great  force  and  Dial. 
liberty  of  mind.  It  is  very  poflible,  the  I. 
Heroic  Labours  of  thefe  Men  may  be  re- 
prefented  (for  what  is  not  capable  of  mif- 
reprefcntation  ?)  as  a  piratical  plundering 
and  ftripping  the  mind  of  its  wealth  and 
ornaments,  when  it  is  in  truth  the  di¬ 
verting  it  only  of  its  prejudices,  and  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  its  untainted  original  State 
of  Nature.  -  Oh  Na  ture  !  the  genuine 
Beauty  of  pure  Nature!  EUPH.  You 
feem  very  much  taken  with  the  Beauty 
of  Nature.  Be  pleafed  to  tell  me.  Aid- 
fhrony  what  thofe  things  are  which  you 
efteem  natural,  or  by  what  mark  I  may 
know  them. 

V  •  -v  *  t  >  % 

XIV.  AL  C.  For  a  thing  to  be  natural, 
for  inftance  to  the  mind  of  Man,  it  muft 
appear  originally  therein,  it  muft  be  uni- 
verfally  in  all  Men,  it  muft  be  invariably 
the  fame  in  all  Nations  and  Ages.  Thefe 
limitations  of  original,  univerfal  and  in¬ 
variable  exclude  all  thofe  notions  found  in 
the  Humane  Mind,  which  are  the  effect 
of  Cuftom  and  Education.  The  cafe  is 
the  fame  with  refpedt  to  all  other  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Beings.  A  Cat,  for  example, 
hath  a  natural  inclination  to  purfue  a 
Moufe,  becaufe  it  agrees  with  the  fore- 
mentioned  marks.  But  if  a  Cat  be  taught 
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D  i  a  l.  to  play  tricks,  you  will  not  fay  thole 
I.  tricks  are  natural.  For  the  fame  reafon 

'  "v  1  if  upon  a  Plumbtree,  Peaches  and  Apricots 
are  engrafted,  no  body  will  fay  they  are 
the  natural  growth  of  the  Plumbtree. 
EU PH.  But  to  return  to  Man’.  It  feems 
you  allow  thofe  things  alone  to  be  natural 
to  him,  which  fhew  themfelves  upon  his 
firft  entrance  into  the  World ;  to  wit  the 
Senfes  and  fuch  Paflions  and  Appetites  as 
are  difcovered  upon  the  firft  application  of 
their  refpeftive  objects.  AL  C.  That  is 
my  opinion.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Alci- 
phron ,  if  from  a  young  Appletree  after  a 
certain  period  of  time  there  fhou’d  fhoot 
forth  Leaves,  Bloffoms  and  Apples ;  wou’d 
you  deny  thefe  things  to  be  natural,  be- 
caufe  they  did  not  difcover  and  difplay 
themfelves  in  the  tender  bud  ?  ALC.  I 
wou’d  not.  EUPH.  And  fuppofe  that  in 
a  Man  after  a  certain  feafon,  the  Appe¬ 
tite  of  Luftor  the  Faculty  of  Reafon  fhall 
fhoot  forth,  open  and  dilplay  themfeves 
as  Leaves  and  Bloifoms  do  in  a  Tree; 
wou’d  you  therefore  deny  them  to  be  na¬ 
tural  to  him,  becaufe  they  did  not  appear 
in  his  original  infancy?  ALC.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  I  wou’d  not.  EU'P  H.  It  feems 
therefore,  that  the  firft  mark  of  a  thing’s 
being  natural  to  the  mind  was  not  warily 
laid  down  by  you ;  to  wit,  that  it  fiiou’d 
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appear  originally  in  it.  ALC.  It  feems  Dial. 
fo.  EUPH.  Again,  inform  me,  Alciphron ,  I. 

whether  you  do  not  think  it  natural  for  “v*  J 
an  Orange-plant  to  produce  Oranges  ? 

ALC.  I  do.  EUPH.  But  plant  it  in 
the  North  end  of  Great  Britain ,  and  it 
fhall  with  care  produce,  perhaps,  a  good 
Sallad  ;  in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  fame 
liland,  it  may  with  much  pains  and  cul¬ 
ture  thrive  and  produce  indifferent  Fruit ; 
but  in  Portugal  or  Naples  it  will  produce 
much  better  with  little  or  no  pains.  Is 
this  true  or  not  ?  ALC.  It  is  true. 
EUPH.  The  Plant  being  the  fame  in  all 
places  doth  not  produce  the  fame  Fruit, 

Sun,  Soil,  and  Cultivation  making  a  dif¬ 
ference.  AL  C.  I  grant  it.  E  UP  H.  And 
fince  the  cafe  is,  you  fay,  the  fame  with 
refpedt  to  all  Species ;  why  may  we  not 
conclude  by  a  parity  of  reafon  that  things 
may  be  natural  to  Humane  Kind,  and 
yet  neither  found  in  all  Men,  nor  inva¬ 
riably  the  fame  where  they  are  found  ? 

ALC.  Ho\d, Euphranor,  you  mu  ft  explain 
your  felf  further.  I  fhall  not  be  overhalfy 
in  my  conceffions.  LTS.  You  are  in  the 
right,  Alciphron ,  to  Hand  upon  your  guard. 

I  do  not  like  thefe  enfnaring  queftions. 
EUPH.  I  defire  you  to  make  no  concef¬ 
fions  in  complaifance  to  me,  but  only  to 
tell  me  your  opinion  upon  each  particular, 
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Dial,  that  we  may  underftand  one  another,  know 
I-  wherein  we  agree,  and  proceed  jointly  in 
"  ’  finding  out  the  Truth.  But  (added  Eu~ 

phranor  turning  to  Crito  and  me)  if  the 
Gentlemen  are  againfl  a  free  and  fair  in¬ 
quiry,  I  fhall  give  them  no  further  trou¬ 
ble.  ALC.  Our  Opinions  will  ftandthe 
tefi.  We  fear  no  trial,  proceed  as  you 
pleafe.  EU  P  H.  It  feems  then  that 
from  what  you  have  granted  it  fhou’d 
follow.  Things  may  be  natural  to  Men, 
although  they  do  not  actually  fhew  them- 
felves  in  all  Men,  nor  in  equal  perfection ; 
there  being  as  great  difference  of  culture 
and  every  other  advantage,  with  refpeCt 
to  Humane  Nature,  as  is  to  be  found 
with  refpeCt  to  the  vegetable  nature  of 
Plants,  to  ufe  your  own  fimilitude.  Is  it 
fo  or  not  ?  ALC ,  It  is.  EUPH.  Anfwer 
me,  Alciphron ,  do  not  Men  in  all  times  and 
places  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  Age 
exprefs  their  Thoughts  by  Speech?  ALC. 
They  do.  EUPH.  Shou’d  it  not  feem 
then  that  Language  is  natural  ?  ALC.  It 
fhou’d.  EUP  H.  And  yet  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  Languages.  ALC.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  there  is.  E  UP  H.  From  all  this  will 
it  not  follow  a  thing  may  be  natural  and 
yet  admit  of  variety?  ALC.  I  grant  it 
will.  EUPH.  Shou’d  it  not  feem  there¬ 
fore  to  follow,  that  a  thing  may  be  natural 
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to  Mankind,  though  it  have  not  thofe  Dial. 
marks  or  conditions  alhgned  ;  though  it  I. 
be  not  original,  univerfal  and  invariable?  — v— « J 

ALC.  It  lhou’d.  EVP  H.  And  that  con- 
fequently  religious  Worfhip  and  civil  Go¬ 
vernment  may  be  natural  to  Man,  not- 
withftanding  they  admit  of  fundry  forms 
and  different  degrees  of  Perfection  ?  ALC. 

It  feems  fo.  EU PH.  Y ou  have  granted 
already  that  Reafon  is  natural  to  Mankind. 

ALC.  I  have.  EU  PH.  Whatever  there¬ 
fore  is  agreeable  to  Reafon  is  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  Man.  AL  C.  It  is. 

EUP H.  Will  it  not  follow  from  hence 
that  Truth  and  Vertue  are  natural  to  Man  ? 

ALC.  Whatever  is  reafonable  I  admit  to 
be  natural.  EU P H.  And  as  thofe  Fruits 
which  grow  from  the  mofl  generous  and 
mature  flock,  in  the  choicefl  foil,  and 
with  the  belt  culture,  are  mofl  efleemed 
even  fo  ought  we  not  to  think,  thofe  fub- 
lime  Truths  which  are  the  Fruits  of  mature 
Thought,  and  have  been  rationally  de¬ 
duced  by  Men  of  the  beft  and  moft  im¬ 
proved  underflandings,  to  be  the  choicefl 
productions  of  the  rational  nature  of  Man  ? 

And  if  fo,  being  in  faCt  reafonable,  natu¬ 
ral  and  true,  they  ought  not  to  be  efleem¬ 
ed  unnatural  whims,  errors  of  education 
and  groundlefs  prejudices,  becaufe  they 
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D  i  a  l.  are  raifed  and  forwarded  by  manuring 
I.  and  cultivating  our  tender  minds,  be- 
caufe  they  take  early  root  and  fprout 
forth  betimes  by  the  care  and  diligence 
of  our  Inftrudtors.  A LC.  Agreed,  pro¬ 
vided  ftill  they  may  be  rationally  deduced  : 
But  to  take  this  for  granted,  of  what  Men 
vulgarly  call  the  Truths  of  Morality  and 
Religion  wou’d  be  begging  the  queftion. 
E  U P  II.  You  are  in  the  right,  I  do  not, 
therefore,  take  for  granted  that  they  are 
rationally  deduced.  I  only  fuppole  that, 
if  they  are,  they  mud:  be  allowed  natu¬ 
ral  to  Man,  or  in  other  words  agreeable 
to,  and  growing  from,  the  mod:  excellent 
and  peculiar  part  of  Humane  Nature. 
ALC.  I  have  nothing  to  objedt  to  this. 
EUPH.  What  fhall  we  think  then  of 
your  former  Adertions  ?  That  nothing  is 
natural  to  Man  but  what  may  be  found  in 
all  Men,  in  all  Nations  and  Ages  of  the 
World:  That  to  obtain  a  genuine  view  of 
Humane  Nature,  we  mud:  extirpate  all 
the  effedts  of  Education  and  Inftrudtion, 
and  regard  only  the  Senies,  Appetites  and 
Paffions  which  are  to  be  found  originally 
in  all  Mankind:  That,  therefore,  the 
notion  of  a  God  can  have  no  foundation 
in  nature,  as  not  being  originally  in  the 
mind,  nor  the  fame  in  all  Men  ;  Be  pleafed 
to  reconcile  thel'e  things  with  your  late 
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conceffions, which  the  force  of  Truth  feems  D  ia  l. 
to  have  extorted  from  you.  ^  „ 

XV.  ALC.  Tell  me,  Eupbranor,  whe¬ 
ther  Truth  be  not  one  and  the  fame 
uniform  invariable  thing,  and,  if  fo, 
whether  the  many  different  and .  inconfif- 
tent  notions  which  Men  entertain  of  God 
and  Duty  be  not  a  plain  proof  there  is 
no  Truth  in  them.  EU P H.  1  hat 
Truth  is  conflant  and  uniform  I  freely 
own,  and  that  confequently  Opinions  re¬ 
pugnant  to  each  other  cannot  be  true  5 
but  I  think  it  will  not  hence  follow  they 
are  all  alike  falfe.  If  among  various  O- 
pinions  about  the  fame  tning,  one  be 
grounded  on  clear  and  evident  Reafons, 
that  is  to  be  thought  true,  and  others  only 
fo  far  as  they  conilfl  with  it.  Reafon  is 
the  fame,  and  rightly  applied  will  lead  to 
the  fame  conclufions  in  all  times  and 
places.  Socrates  two  thoufand  years  ago 
leems  to  have  reafoned  himfelf  into  the 
fame  notion  of  a  God,  which  is  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Philofophers  of  our  days, 
if  you  will  allow  that  name  to  any  who 
are  not  Atheifls.  And  the  remark  of  Confu¬ 
cius,  That  a  Man  fhou’d  guard  in  his 
youth  againfl  Luff,  in  manhood  againfl 
Faction,  and  in  old  age  againfl  Covetoul- 
nefs  is  as  current  morality  in  Europe  as 
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Dial,  in  China.  ALC.  But  ftill  it  wou’d  be  a 
I.  fatisfadtion  if  all  Men  thought  the  fame 
way,  difference  of  Opinions  implying  un¬ 
certainty.  EUP  H.  Tell  me,  Alciphron , 
what  you  take  to  be  the  caufe  of  a  Lunar 
Eclipfe.  ALC.  The  fliadow  of  the  Earth 
interpofing  between  the  Sun  and  Moon' 
E UP H.  Are  you  adored  of  this?  ALC. 
Undoubtedly.  EUPH.  Are  all  Mankind 
agreed  in  this  Truth  ?  AL  C.  By  no 
means.  Ignorant  and  barbarous  People 
affign  different  ridiculous  caufes  of  this 
appearance.  EUPH.  It  feems  then  there 
are  different  Opinions  about  the  nature  of 
an  Eclipfe.  ALC.  There  are.  E  UP  H. 
And  neverthelefs  one  of  thefe  Opinions 
is  true.  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Diverfity 
therefore  of  Opinions  about  a  thing  doth 
not  hinder,  but  that  thing  may  be,  and 
one  of  the  Opinions  concerning  it  may 
be  true.  ALC.  I  acknowledge  it.  EUPH. 
It  fliou’d  feem,  therefore,  that  your  Argu¬ 
ment  againft  the  Belief  of  a  God  from 
the  variety  of  Opinions  about  his  nature 
is  not  conclufive.  Nor  do  I  fee  how  you 
can  conclude  againfl:  the  truth  of  any 
moral  or  religious  tenet,  from  the  various 
Opinions  of  Men  upon  the  fame  Subject ; 
might  not  a  Man  as  well  argue,  that  no 
biflorical  account  of  a  matter  of  fadt  can 
be  true,  when  different  relations  are  given 
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of  it?  Or  may  we  not  as  well  infer,  Dial. 
that  becaufe  the  feveral  Sedts  of  Philo-  I. 
fophy  maintain  different  opinions,  none  v-*— * 

of  them  can  be  in  the  right,  not  even  the 
Minute  Philofophers  themfelves  ?  During 
this  converfation  Lyficles  feemed  uneafy, 
like  one  that  wifhed  in  his  heart  there 
was  no  God.  Alciphron ,  faid  he,  me- 

thinks  you  fit  by  very  tamely,  while  Eu - 
phrancr  laps  the  foundation  of  our  Tenets. 

Be  of  good  courage,  replied  Alciphron ,  a 
skilful  gamefter  has  been  known  to  ruin 
his  adverfary  by  yielding  him  fome  ad¬ 
vantage  at  firft.  I  am  glad ,  faid  he 
turning  to  Euphranor ,  that  you  are  drawn 
in  to  argue  and  make  your  appeals  to 
Reafon.  For  my  part,  wherever  Reafon 
leads  I  fhall  not  be  afraid  to  follow. 

Know  then,  Euphranor ,  that  I  freely 
give  up  what  you  now  contend  for.  I  do 
not  value  the  fuccefs  of  a  few  crude  no¬ 
tions  thrown  out  in  a  loofe  difcourfe,  any 
more  than  the  'Turks  do  thelofsof  that  vile 
infantry  they  place  in  the  front  of  their 
armies,  for  no  other  end  but  to  wafte  the 
powder  and  blunt  the  fwords  of  their 
enemies.  Be  affured  I  have  in  referve  a 
body  of  otherguefs  arguments,  which  I 
am  ready  to  produce.  I  will  undertake 

to  prove -  EUPH.  O  Alciphron !  I 

do  not  doubt  your  faculty  of  proving. 
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Dial.  But  before  I  put  you  to  the  trouble  of 
I.  any  farther  proofs,  I  fliou’d  be  glad  to 
,i— v— _  know  whether  the  notions  of  your  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofophy  are  worth  proving.  I 

mean,  whether  they  are  of  ufe  and  iervice 
to  Mankind? 

XV.  ALC.  As  to  that,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  a  thing  may  be  ufeful  to 
one  Man’s  Views,  and  not  to  another’s: 
but  Truth  is  Truth  whether  ufeful  or  not, 
and  muft  not  be  meafured  by  the  Conve¬ 
nience  and  this  or  that  Man,  or  Party  of 
Men.  EUPH.  But  is  not  the  general 
Good  of  Mankind  to  be  regarded  as  a 
rule  of  meafure  of  moral  Truths,  of  all 
fuch  Truths  as  diredt  or  influence  the  mo¬ 
ral  Adtions  of  Men?  ALC.  That  Point 
is  not  clear  to  me.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
Legiflators,  and  Divines,  and  Politicians 
have  always  alledged,  That  it  is  necefla- 
ry  to  the  wellbeing  of  Mankind,  that 
they  fh ou’d  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  fla- 
vilh  Notions  of  Religion  and  Morality. 
But  granting  all  this,  how  will  it  prove 
thefe  Notions  to  be  true?  Convenience 
is  one  thing,  and  Truth  is  another.  A 
genuine  Philofopher,  therefore,  will  o- 
verlook  all  Advantages  and  conlider  on¬ 
ly  Truth  it  felf  as  fuch.  EUPH.  Tell 
me,  Alciphron. ,  is  your  genuine  Philofo¬ 
pher 
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pher  a  wife  Man,  or  a  tool  ?  ALC.  With-  D  i  al. 
out  queftion  ,  the  wileft  of  Men.  1. 
EUPH.  Which  is  to  be  thought  the 
wife  Man,  he  who  ails  with  deiign,  or 
he  who  ads  at  random?  ALC.  He 
who  ads  with  dehgn.  EUPH.  Whoe¬ 
ver  ads  with  defign,  ads  for  fome  end. 

Doth  he  not?  ALC.  He  doth.  EUPH.  And 
a  wife  Man  for  a  good  end  ?  ALC.  True. 
EUPH.  And  he  ilieweth  his  Wifdom  in 
making  choice  of  fit  means  to  obtain  his 
end.  ALC.  I  acknowledge  it.  EUPH.  By 
how  much  therefore  the  end  proposed  is 
more  excellent,  and  by  how  much  fitter 
the  means  employed  are  to  obtain  it,  fo 
much  the  wifer  is  the  Agent  to  be  e- 
fteemed.  ALC.  This  feems  to  be  true. 
EUPH.  Can  a  rational  Agent  propofe  a 
more  excellent  end  than  Happinels  ? 

ALC.  hie  cannot.  EUPH.  Of  good 
things,  the  greater  Good  is  moft  excellent. 

ALC.  Doubtlefs.  EUPH.  Is  not  the 
general  happinefs  of  Mankind  a  greater 
Good,  than  the  private  happinefs  of  one 
Man,  or  of  fome  certain  Men  ?  ALC.  It 
is.  EUPH.  Is  it  not  therefore  the 
moft  excellent  end?  ALC.  It  feems  fo. 
EUPH.  Are  not  then  thofe  who  purfue 
this  end  by  the  propereft  methods  to  be 
thought  the  wifeft  Men  ?  ALC.  1  grant 
they  are.  EUPH.  Which  is  a  wife 

Man 
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Dial.  Man  govern’d  by,  wife  or  foolifh 
L  Notions?  ALC.  By  wife,  doubtlefs. 
'^'v  EUPH.  It  fee  ms  then  to  follow,  that  he 
who  promotes  the  general  wellbeing  of 
Mankind  by  the  proper  neceflary  means, 
is  truly  wife,  and  ads  upon  wife  grounds. 
ALC.  It  fhou’d  feem  fo.  EUPH.  And 
is  not  Folly  of  an  oppoflte  nature  to 
Wifdom?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Might 
it  not  therefore  be  inferred,  that  thofe 
Men  are  foolifh  who  go  about  to  un¬ 
hinge  fuch  Principles  as  have  a  neceflary 
connexion  with  the  general  good  of  Man¬ 
kind?  ALC.  Perhaps  this  might  be 
granted :  but  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  deny  it. 
E  UPH.  How !  you  will  not  furely  deny 
the  Conclufion,  when  you  admit  the  Pre- 
mifes.  ALC.  I  wou’d  fain  know  upon 
what  terms  we  argue:  whether  in  this 
progrefs  of  Queftion  and  Anfwer,  if  a 
Man  makes  a  flip  it  be  utterly  irretrieva¬ 
ble?  For  if  you  are  on  the  catch  to  lay 
hold  of  every  advantage,  without  allow¬ 
ing  for  furprife  or  inattention,  I  mud  tell 
you  this  is  not  the  way  to  convince  my 
Judgment.  .  EUPH.  O  Alciphron!  I  aim 
not  at  Triumph,  but  at  Truth.  You 
are  therefore  at  full  liberty  to  unravel 
all  that  hath  been  laid,  and  to  recover 
or  corred  any  flip  you  have  made.  But 
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then  you  muft  diftinCtly  point  it  out :  Dial, 
otherwife  it  will  be  impoffible  ever  to  I. 
arrive  at  any  conclulion.  ALC.  I  agree 
with  you  upon  thefe  terms  jointly  to 
proceed  in  fearch  of  Truth,  for  to  that 
I  am  lincerely  devoted.  In  the  progrefs 
of  our  prefent  Inquiry  I  was,  it  feems, 
guilty  of  an  overfight,  in  acknowledging 
the  general  happinefs  of  Mankind  to  be 
a  greater  Good  than  the  particular  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  one  Man.  For  in  faCt,  the  in¬ 
dividual  happinefs  of  every  Man  alone, 
conftitutes  his  own  entire  Good.  The 
happinefs  of  other  Men  making  no  part 
of  mine,  is  not  with  refpedt  to  me  a 
Good :  I  mean  a  true  natural  Good.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  a  reafonable  end  to 
be  propofed  by  me  in  Truth  and  Nature, 

(for  I  do  not  fpeak  of  political  pretences) 
fince  no  wife  Man  will  purfue  an  end 
which  doth  not  concern  him.  This  is 
the  voice  of  Nature.  Oh  Nature  !  thou 
art  the  fountain,  original,  and  pattern  of 
all  that  is  good  and  wife.  EUPH.  You 
wou’d  like  then  to  follow  Nature,  and 
propofe  her  as  a  guide  and  pattern  for 
your  imitation.  ALC.  Of  all  things. 
EUPH.  Whence  do  you  gather  this  re- 
fpeft  for  Nature?  ALC.  From  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  her  Productions.  EUPH.  In 
a  Vegetable,  for  inftance,  you  fay  there 
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Dial,  is  life  and  excellency,  becaufe  the  feveral 
I.  parts  of  it  are  fo  conne&ed  and  fitted  to 
each  other,  as  to  protedt  and  nourifh  the 
whole,  make  the  individual  grow,  and 
propagate  the  kind,  and  becaufe  in  its 
fiuits  or  qualities  it  is  adapted  to  pleafe 
the  Senfe,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit  of 
Man.  ALC.  Even  fo.  EUPH.  In  like 
manner,  do  you  not  infer  the  excellency  of 
Animal  Bodies  from  oblerving  the  frame 
and  fitnefs  of  their  feveral  parts,  by 
which  they  mutually  confpire  to  the  well¬ 
being  ot  each  other  as  well  as  of  the 
whole?  Do  you  not  alfo  obferve  a  na¬ 
tural  union  and  confent  between  Animals 
ot  the  fame  kind,  and  that  even  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  Animals  have  certain  qua¬ 
lities  and  inftincls  whereby  they  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  exercife,  nourifhment,  and  de¬ 
light  of  each  other  ?  Even  the  inanimate 
unorganized  Elements  feem  to  have  an  ex¬ 
cellence  relative  to  each  other.  Where 
was  the  excellency  of  Water  if  it  did  not 
caufe  Herbs  and  Vegetables  to  fpring  from 
the  Earth ,  and  put  forth  flowers  and 
fruits  ?  And  what  wou’d  become  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Earth,  if  it  was  not  warm¬ 
ed  by  the  Sun,  moiftened  by  Water,  and 
fanned  by  Air?  Throughout  the  whole 
Syftein  of  the  vilible  and  natural  World, 
do  you  not  perceive  a  mutual  connexion 

and 
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and  correfpondence  of  parts?  And  is  it  Dial. 
not  from  hence  that  you  frame  an  Idea  I. 
of  the  perfection,  and  order,  and  beauty  ' — 
of  Nature?  ALC.  All  this  I  grant. 

EUPH.  And  have  not  the  Stoics  hereto¬ 
fore  faid  (who  were  no  more  Bigots 
than  you  are)  and  did  you  not  your  felf 
fay,  this  pattern  of  Order  was  worthy  the 
imitation  of  rational  Agents  ?  ALC.  I  do 
not  deny  this  to  be  true.  E  UPH.  Ought 
we  not  therefore  to  infer  the  fame  Union, 

Order,  and  Regularity  in  the  moral  World 
that  we  perceive  to  be  in  the  natural  ? 

ALC.  We  ought.  EUPH.  Shou’d  it 
not  therefore  feem  to  follow  that  rea- 
fonable  Creatures  were,  as  the  philofo- 
phical  Emperor  •j-  obferves,  made  one  for 
another ;  and  consequently  that  Man  ought 
not  to  confider  himfelf  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Individual,  whofe  happinefs  is  not 
connected  with  that  of  other  Men  ?  but 
rather  as  the  part  of  a  whole,  to  the 
common  good  of  which  he  ought  to 
confpire,  and  order  his  ways  and  Actions 
fuitably,  if  he  wou’d  live  according  to 
Nature.  ALC.  Suppofing  this  to  be  true, 
what  then?  EUPH.  will  it  not  follow 
that  a  wife  Man  fhou’d  confider  and  pur- 
fue  his  private  Good,  with  regard  to,  and 
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Dial,  in  conjunction  with,  that  of  other  Men? 
I.  in  granting  of  which,  you  thought  your 
felf  guilty  of  an  overfight.  Though,  in¬ 
deed,  the  fympathy  of  pain  and  pleafure, 
and  the  mutual  affections  by  which  Man¬ 
kind  are  knit  together,  have  been  always 
allowed  a  plain  proof  of  this  point  :  And 
though  it  was  the  conftant  DoCtrine  of 
thofe,  who  were  elteemed  the  wifeft  and 
mod  thinking  Men  among  the  Ancients, 
as  the  Platonifts,  Peripatetics,  and  Stoics; 
to  fay  nothing  of  Chriftians,  whom  you 
pronounce  to  be  an  unthinking  prejudiced 
fort  of  people.  ALC.  I  fhall  notdifpute 
this  point  with  you.  EUPH.  Since 
therefore  we  are  fo  far  agreed,  fhou’d  it 
not  feem  to  follow  from  the  Premifes ; 
That  the  belief  of  a  God,  of  a  future 
State,  and  of  moral  Duties,  are  the  only 
wife,  right,  and  genuine  Principles  of 
Humane  ConduCt,  in  cafe  they  have  a  ne- 
ceflary  connection  with  the  wellbeing  of 
Mankind  ?  This  Conclulion  you  have 
been  led  to  by  your  own  conceffions  and  by 
the  analogy  of  Nature.  ALC.  I  have 
been  drawn  into  it  flep  by  ftep  through 
feveral  Preliminaries,  which  I  cannot  well 
call  to  mind;  but  one  thing  I  obferve, 
that  you  build  on  the  neceflary  connexion 
thofe  Principles  have  with  the  wellbeing 
of  Mankind:  which  is  a  point  neither 

proved 
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proved  nor  granted.  LT'S.  This  I  take  Dial. 
to  be  a  grand  fundamental  Prejudice,  as  I  I. 
doubt  not,  if  I  had  time  I  cou’d  make  ap- 
pear.  But  it  is  now  late,  and  we  will,  if 
you  think  fit,  defer  this  Subject  till  to¬ 
morrow.  Upon  which  Motion  of  Lyji- 
cles  we  put  an  end  to  our  convention  for 
that  Evening. 
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The  SECOND  DIALOGUE. 

I.  Vulgar  error ,  that  Vice  is  hurtful 
II.  ‘ The  benefit  of  Drunkennefs ,  Gamings 
and  Whoring.  III.  Prejudice  againfi  Vice 
wearing  off.  IV.  Its  ufefulnefs  illufira- 
ted  in  the  infiances  of  Callicles  and  Te- 
lefilla.  V.  The  reafoning  of  Lyficles  in 
behalf  of  Vice  examined.  VL  Wrong 
to  punijh  Actions  when  the  DoBrines 
whence  they  flow  are  tolerated.  VII.  Ha¬ 
zardous  experiment  of  the  Minute  Philofo- 
phers.  VIII.  Their  Doffrine  of  Circulation 
and  Revolution.  IX.  Their  fenfe  of  a 
Reformation.  X.  Riches  alone  not  the 
public  weal.  XI.  Authority  of  Minute 
Phtlofophers :  their  Prejudice  againfi  Re¬ 
ligion.  XII.  EffeSls  of  Luxury:  Virtue 
whether  notional ?  XIII.  Pleafure  of 

Senfe.  XIV.  What  fort  of  pleafure  mofi 
natural  to  Man.  X  V.  Dignity  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Nature.  XVI.  Pleajure  miflaken. 
XVII.  Amufe merits,  MiJ’ery,  and  Cowar- 
dife  of  Minute  Philofophers.  XVIII.  Rakes 
cannot  reckon.  XIX.  Abilities  and  Suc¬ 
re fs  of  Minute  Philofophers.  XX.  Happy 
effcBs  of  the  Minute  Philofophy  in  par¬ 
ticular 
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ilcular  injlances.  XXL  ’Their  free  no-  Dial- 
tions  about  Government .  XXII.  England  II. 
the  proper  foil  for  Minute  Philofophy.  ' — v~nJ 
XXIII.  The  policy  and  addrefs  of  its  , 
Profeffors.  XXIV.  Merit  of  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofophers  towards  the  Public. 

XXV.  Their  Notions  and  Character. 

XXVI.  Their  tendency  towards  Popery 
and  Slavery. 

EXT  Morning,  Alciphron  and 
Lv /ides  Laid  the  Weather  was 

J  j 

fo  fine  they  had  a  mind  to 
fpend  the  Day  abroad,  and 
take  a  cold  Dinner  under  a  Shade  in  fome 
pleafant  part  of  the  Country.  Where¬ 
upon,  after  Breakfaft,  we  went  down  to 
3  Beach  about  half  a  mile  off ;  where  we 
walked  on  the  fmooth  fand,  with  the 
Ocean  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
wild  broken  Rocks,  intermixed  with  fha- 
dy  Trees  and  fprings  of  Water,  till  the 
Sun  began  to  be  uneafy.  We  then  with¬ 
drew  into  a  hollow  Glade,  between  two 
Rocks,  where  we  had  no  fooner  feated 
our  felves  but  Lyficles  addrefling  himfelf 
to  Euphranor ,  faid :  I  am  now  ready  to 
perform  what  I  undertook  laPt  Evening, 
which  was  to  fnew,  there  is  nothing  in 
that  neceflary  Connexion  which  fome 
Men  imagine  between  thofe  Principles 
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Dial,  you  contend  for,  and  the  public  Good.  I 
II.  freely  own,  that  if  this  Queftion  was  to 

' — be  decided  by  the  authority  of  Legillators 
or  Philofophers,  it  muft  go  againft  us. 
For  thofe  Men  generally  take  it  for 
granted,  that  Vice  is  pernicious  to  the 
Public ;  and  that  Men  cannot  be  kept 
from  Vice  but  by  the  fear  of  God,  and 
the  fenfe  of  a  future  State;  whence  they 
are  induced  to  think  the  belief  of  fuch 
things  neceifary  to  the  wellbeing  of  hu¬ 
mane  Kind.  This  falfe  notion  hath  pre¬ 
vailed  for  many  ages  in  the  World,  and 
done  an  infinite  deal  of  mifchief,  being 
in  truth  the  caufe  of  religious  Eftablifh- 
ments,  and  gaining  the  protedfion  and 
encouragement  of  Laws  and  Magiftrates 
to  the  Clergy  and  their  Superflitions. 
Even  fome  of  the  wifeft  among  the  An¬ 
cients,  who  agreed  with  our  Sedt  in  deny¬ 
ing  a  Providence  and  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  had  neverthelefs  the  weaknefs 
to  lie  under  the  common  prejudice  that 
Vice  was  hurtful  to  Societies  of  Men. 
But  England  hath  of  late  produced  great 
Philofophers  who  have  undeceived  the 
world,  and  proved  to  a  demonftration  that 
private  Vices  are  public  Benefits.  This 
Difcovery  was  referred  to  our  times,  and 
our  Sedt  hath  the  glory  of  it.  CRI.  It 
is  poffible  fome  Men  of  fineUnderftand- 
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ing  micht  in  former  ages  have  had  a  D  1  a  l 
gl?mpfe°of  this  important  Truth  ;  but  II. 
it  may  be  prefumed  they  lived  in  ignorant 
times  and  bigotted  countries,  which  were 
not  ripe  for  fuch  a  difcovery.  LTS.  Men 
of  narrow  capacities  and  Ihort  light  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fee  no  further  than  one  link 
in  a  chain  of  Confequences,  are  Ihocked 
at  fmall  evils  which  attend  upon  Vice. 

But  thofe  who  can  enlarge  their  view, 
and  look  through  a  long  feries  of  events, 
may  behold  Happinefs  refulting  from  Vice, 
and  Good  fpringing  out  of  Evil  in  a  thou- 
fand  inftances.  To  prove  my  point  I 
fhall  not  trouble  you  with  Authorities  or 
far-fetched  Arguments,  but  bring  you  to 
plain  Matter  of  Fadt.  Do  but  take  a 
view  of  each  particular  Vice,  and  trace 
it  through  its  Effedts  and  Confequences, 
and  then  you  will  clearly  perceive  the  ad¬ 
vantage  it  brings  to  the  Public. 


II.  Drunkennefs,  for  inftance,  is  by 
your  fober  Moralifts  thought  a  pernici¬ 
ous  Vice  ;  but  it  is  for  want  of  confider- 
ing  the  good  effedts  that  flow  from  it. 
For  in  the  firfl:  place  it  increafes  the 
Malt  Tax,  a  principal  branch  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  Revenue,  and  thereby  promotes  the 
fafety,  ftrength,  and  glory  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Secondly,  it  employs  a  great  num-. 
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Dial,  ber  of  hands,  the  Brewer,  the  Mahler, 
II.  the  Ploughman,  the  dealer  in  Hops,  the 

*-"“v  >  Smith,  the  Carpenter,  the  Brafier,  the 

Joiner,  with  all  other  artificers  necefia- 

ry  to  fupply  thofe  enumerated,  with  their 
refpective  inftruments  and  utenfils.  All 
which  advantages  are  procured  from 

Drunkennefs  in  the  vulgar  way,  by  flrong 
Beer.  This  point  is  fo  clear  it  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  difpute.  But  while  you  are 
forced  to  allow  thus  much,  I  forefee  you 
are  ready  to  objeCt  againft  Drunkennefs 
occafion’d  by  Wine  and  Spirits,  as  ex¬ 
porting  wealth  into  foreign  countries. 

But  you  do  not  reflect  on  the  number  of 
hands  which  even  this  fets  on  work  at 
home:  The  Diftiilers,  the  Vintners,  the 
Merchants,  the  Sailors,  the  Shipwrights, 
with  all  thofe  who  are  employ’d  towards 
victualling  and  fitting  out  Ships,  which 
upon  a  nice  computation  will  be  found 
to  include  an  incredible  variety  of  Trades 
and  Callings.  Then  for  freighting  our 
Ships  to  anfwer  thefe  foreign  importa¬ 
tions,  all  our  manufactures  throughout 
the  Kingdom  are  employ’d,  the  Spinners, 
the  Weavers,  the  Dyers,  the  Wool-comb¬ 
ers,  the  Carriers,  the  Packers.  And  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  many  other  manu¬ 
factures,  as  well  as  the  woollen.  And 
if  it  be  further  confidered,  how  many 
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Men  are  enriched  by  all  the  foremen-  Dial.' 
tioned  ways  of  trade  and  bufinefs,  and  the  Ih 
expences  or  tirefe  Mien,  and  then  lami-  k 
lies,  in  all  the  feveral  articles  of  conve¬ 
nient  and  falhionable  living,  whereby  all 
forts  of  trades  and  callings,  not  only  at 
home,  but  throughout  all  parts  wherever 
our  commerce  reaches,  are  kept  in  em¬ 
ployment,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
wonderfully  extended  fcene  of  benefits 
which  arife  from  the  fingle  vice  of 
Drunkennefs,  fo  much  run  down  and 
declaimed  againft  by  all  grave  Reformers. 

With  as  much  judgment  your  half-wit¬ 
ted  folk  are  accu Homed  to  cenfure  Ga¬ 
ming.  And  indeed  (fuch  is  the  ignorance 
and  folly  of  Mankind)  a  Gamefter  and 
a  Drunkard  are  thought  no  better  than 
publick  nufances,  when  in  truth,  they  do 
each  in  their  way  greatly  conduce  to  the 
public  benefit.  If  you  look  only  on  the 
iurface  and  firft  appearance  of  things, 
you  will  no  doubt  think  playing  at  Cards 
a  very  idle  and  fruitlefs  occupation.  But 
dive  deeper,  and  you  (hall  perceive  this  idle 
amufement  employs  the  Card-maker,  and 
he  fets  the  Paper-mills  at  work,  by  which 
the  poor  Rag-man  is  fupported ;  not  to 
mention  the  Builders  and  Workers  in  wood 
and  iron  that  are  employ’d  in  erefting  and 
furnifliing  thole  Mills.  Look  fciil  deeper, 
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Dial,  and  you  dull  find  that  Candles  and 
II.  Chair-hire  employ  the  indudrious  and  the 
poor,  who  by  thefe  means  come  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  Sharpers  and  Gentlemen,  who 
won  d  not  give  one  penny  in  charity. 
But  you  will  fay  that  many  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies  are  ruined  by  play,  without 
considering  that  what  one  Man  loies  a- 
nother  gets,  and  that  confequently  as  ma¬ 
ny  are  made  as  ruined ;  money  changeth 
hands,  and  in  this  circulation  the  life  of 
bufinefs  and  commerce  confids.  When 
money  is  fpent,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  who  fpends  it.  Suppofe  a  fool  of 
quality  becomes  the  dupe  of  a  Man  of 
mean  birth  and  circumdance ,  who  has 
more  wit.  In  this  cafe  what  harm  doth 
the  Public  fuftain?  Poverty  is  relieved. 
Ingenuity  is  rewarded,  the  Money  days 
at  home,  and  has  a  lively  circulation, 
the  ingenious  Sharper  being  enabled  to  fet 
up  an  equipage  and  fpend  handfomely, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  employ¬ 
ing  a  world  of  people.  But  you  will 
perhaps  objedc,  that  a  Man  reduced  by 
play  may  be  put  upon  defperate  courfes 
hurtful  to  the  Public.  Suppofe  the 
word,  and  that  he  turns  Highwayman, 
fuch  Men  have  a  fhort  life  and  a  mer¬ 
ry.  While  he  lives,  he  fpends,  and  for 
one  that  he  robs  makes  twenty  the  bet¬ 
ter 
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better  for  his  expence.  And  when  his  D 
time  is  come,  a  poor  Family  may  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  Pounds  fet 
upon  his  Head.  A  vulgar  eye  looks  on 
many  a  Man  as  an  idle  or  mifchievous 
fellow,  whom  a  true  Philofopher  view¬ 
ing  in  another  light,  confiders  as  a  Man  of 
pleafant  occupation  who  diverts  himfelf, 
and  benefits  the  Public:  And  that  with 
fo  much  eafe,  that  he  employs  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Men,  and  fets  an  infinite  Ma¬ 
chine  in  motion,  without  knowing  the 
good  he  does,  or  even  intending  to  do 
any  ;  which  is  peculiar  to  that  Gentle-, 
man-like  way  of  doing  good  by  Vice.  I 
was  confidering  Play,  and  that  infenfibiy 
led  me  to  the  advantages,  which  attend 
robbing  on  the  high  way.  Oh  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  never  enough  admired  connec¬ 
tion  of  Vices  !  It  wou’d  take  too  much 
time  to  fhew  how  they  all  hang  together, 
and  what  an  infinite  deal  of  good  takes 
its  rife  from  every  one  of  them.  One 
word  for  a  favourite  Vice,  and  I  fhall 
leave  you  to  make  out  the  reft  your  felf, 
by  applying  the  fame  way  of  reafoning 
to  all  other  vices.  A  poor  Girl,  who  might 
not  have  the  fpending  of  half  a  Crown 
a  week  in  what  you  call  an  honeft  way, 
no  fooner  hath  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
kept  Miftrefs,  but  fhe  employs  Milliners, 

Laun- 
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D  i  al.  Laundrefles,  Tire- women,  Mercers,  and 
II.  a  number  of  other  trades  to  the  benefit 
' — “ — '  °f  ^er  Country.  It  wou’d  be  endlefs  to 
trace  and  purfue  every  particular  Vice 
through  its  conlequences  and  effedts,  and 
Ihew  the  vaft  advantage  they  all  are  of  to 
the  Public.  The  true  Springs  that  adtuate 
the  great  Machine  ot  Commerce,  and 
make  a  flourifhing  State  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  little  underftood,  Your  Moralifts 
and  Divines  have  for  fo  many  ages  been 
corrupting  the  genuine  Senfe  of  mankind, 
and  filling  their  heads  with  fuch  abfurd 
principles,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  few 
Men  to  contemplate  real  life  with  an 
unprejudiced  Eye.  And  fewer  ftill  have 
fufficient  Parts  and  Sagacity  to  purfue  a 
long  train  of  confequences,  relations  and 
dependences,  which  mu  ft  be  done  in  or¬ 
der  to  form  a  juft  and  entire  notion  of 
the  public  weal.  But,  as  I  faid  before, 
our  Sedt  hath  produced  Men  capable  of 
theie  difcoveries,  who  have  dilplayed  them 
in  a  full  light,  and  made  them  public  for 
the  benefit  of  their  Country. 

III.  Oh !  Said  Euphranor,  who  heard 
this  difcourfe  with  great  attention,  you 
Lyficles  are  the  very  Man  I  wanted,  elo¬ 
quent  and  ingenious,  knowing  in  the 
principles  of  your  Sedt,  and  willing  to 
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impart  them.  Pray  tell  me,  do  thefe  Dial. 
principles  find  an  eafy  admiflion  in  the  II. 
World?  LTS.  They  do  among  inge¬ 
nious  Men  and  People  of  fafhion,  though 
you  will  fometimes  meet  with  ifrong 
prejudices  againft  them  in  the  middle  fort, 
an  effed  of  ordinary  Talents  and  mean 
Breeding.  EUP H.  I  fhou’d  wonder  if 
Men  were  not  fhocked  at  notions  of  fuch 
a  furprifing  nature,  fo  contrary  to  all 
Laws,  Education,  and  Religion.  LTS. 

They  wou’d  be  Blocked  much  more  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  skilful  addrefs  of 
our  Philolophers,  who,  confidering  that 
moft  Men  are  influenced  by  names  ra¬ 
ther  than  things,  have  introduced  a  cer¬ 
tain  polite  way  of  fpeaking,  which  lefiens 
much  of  the  abhorrence  and  prejudice 
towards  Vice.  EUPH.  Explain  me  this. 

L  TS.  Thus  in  our  Dialed  a  vicious  Man 
is  a  Man  of  pleafure,  a  Sharper  is  one  that 
plays  the  whole  game,  a  Lady  is  faid  to 
have  an  affair,  a  Gentleman  to  be  gallant, 
a  Rogue  in  bufinefs  to  be  one  that  knows 
the  World.  By  this  means  we  have  no 
fuch  things  as  Sots,  Debauchees,  Whores, 
Rogues,  or  the  like  in  the  beau  monde , 
who  may  enjoy  their  vices  without  in¬ 
curring  difagreeable  Appellations.  EUPH . 

Vice  then  is,  it  feems,  a  fine  thing  with 
an  ugly  name.  LTS.  Be  allured  it  is. 
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.  EUPH.  It  fhou’d  feem  then,  that  Plato's 
fearing  left  youth  might  be  corrupted, 
by  thofe  Fables  which  reprefen  ted  the 
Gods  vicious,  was  an  effed  of  his  weak- 
ncfs  and  ignorance.  LTS.  It  was,  take 
my  word  for  it.  EUPH.  And  yet  Plato 
had  kept  good  Company  and  lived  in  a 
Court.  And  Cicero  who  knew  the  World 
well  had  a  profound  efteem  for  him. 
C  R  I.  I  tell  you,  Euphranor ,  that  Plato 
and  Pally  might  perhaps  make  a  figure  in 
Athens  or  Rome :  But  were  they  to  revive 
in  our  days,  they  wou’d  pafs  but  for  un¬ 
derbred  Pedants,  there  being  at  moil 
Coffee-houfes  in  London ,  feveral  able  Men 
who  cou’d  convince  them  they  knew 
nothing  in,  what  they  are  valued  fo 
much  much  for.  Morals  and  Politics, 
LTS'  How  many  long-headed  Men  do  I 
know  both  in  the  Court-end  and  the  City 
with  five  times  Plato's  Senfe,  who  care  not 
one  ftraw  what  notion  their  Sons  have 
of  God  or  Vertue. 

IV.  C  R  I.  I  can  illuftrate  this  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Lyjicles  by  examples  that  will 
make  you  perceive  its  force.  Cleophon ,  a 
Minute  Philofopher,  took  ftridtcare  of  his 
Son’s  Education  and  entered  him  betimes 
in  the  principles  of  his  Seel.  Callicles 
(that  was  his  Son’s  name)  being  a  Youth 
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of  parts  made  a  notable  progrefs ;  info-  Dial. 
much  that  before  he  became  of  age  he  II. 
killed  his  old  covetous  Father  with  vexa-  '  'r~J 
tion,  and  ruined  the  Eftate  he  left  behind 
him ;  or,  in  other  words,  made  a  prefent 
of  it  to  the  Public,  fpreading  the  Dung¬ 
hill  colletted  by  his  Anceftors  over  the 
face  of  the  Nation,  and  making  out  of 
one  overgrown  Eftate  feveral  pretty  for¬ 
tunes  for  ingenious  Men,  who  live  by  the 
vices  of  the  Great.  T’elejilla,  though  a 
Woman  of  Quality  and  Spirit,  made  no 
figure  in  the  World,  till  fhe  was  inftrudt- 
ed  by  her  Husband  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Minute  Philofophy,  which  he  wifely 
thought  wou’d  prevent  her  giving  any 
thing  in  Charity.  From  that  time  fhe 
took  a  turn  towards  expenfive  Diverfi- 
ons,  particularly  deep  Play,  by  which 
means  fhe  foon  transferred  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  his  fortune  to  feveral  acute  Men 
skilled  in  that  Myftery,  who  wanted  it 
more,  and  circulate  it  quicker  than  her 
Husband  wou’d  have  done,  who  in  re¬ 
turn  hath  got  an  Heir  to  his  Eftate,  hav¬ 
ing  never  had  a  Child  before.  That  fame 
I’elejilla ,  who  was  good  for  nothing  as 
long  as  fhe  believed  her  Catechifm,  now 
fhines  in  all  public  places,  is  a  Lady  of 
gallantry  and  fafhion,  and  has  by  her 
4  extra- 
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Dial. extravagant  parade  in  Lace  and  fine 
II.  Clothes  raifed  a  Spirit  of  expence  in  other 

V—v — '  Ladies,  very  much  to  the  public  benefit, 
though  it  mull  be  owned  to  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  many  frugal  Husbands.  While 
Crito  related  thefe  fails  with  a  grave  face, 
I  cou’d  not  forbear  finding,  which  Lyji- 
cles  obferving,  fuperficial  minds,  faid  he, 
may  perhaps  find  fomething  to  ridicule  in 
thefe  accounts ;  but  all  who  are  Mailers 
of  a  juft  way  of  thinking  muft  needs  fee 
that  thofe  maxims,  the  benefit  whereof  is 
univerfal,  and  the  damage  only  particular 
to  private  Perfons  or  Families,  ought  to 
be  encouraged  in  a  wife  Commonwealth. 
For  my  part,  faid  Euphranor ,  I  confefs 
my  felf  to  be  rather  dazzled  and  confound¬ 
ed  than  convinced  by  your  reafoning; 
which,  as  you  obferved  your  felf,  taking 
in  the  connection  of  many  diftant  points 
requires  great  extent  of  thought  to  com¬ 
prehend  it.  I  muft  therefore  intreat  you 
to  bear  with  my  defeCts,  fuffer  me  to  take 
to  pieces  what  is  too  big  to  be  received  at 
once  ;  and  where  I  cannot  keep  pace  with 
you,  permit  me  to  follow  you  ftep  by 
llep,  as  fall  as  I  can.  LI'S.  There  is 
reafon  in  what  you  fay.  Every  one  cannot 
fuddenly  take  a  long  concatenation  of 
Arguments. 
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V.  EUP  H.  Your  feveral  Arguments  D  i  al. 
feem  to  center  in  this,  that  vice  circulates  II. 
money  and  promotes  induftry,  which  cau-  ' — 
feth  a  People  to  flourifh  :  Is  it  notfo? 

LVS.  It  is.  EUPH.  And  the  reafon  that 
vice  produceth  this  effedt  is,  becaufe  it 
caufethan  extravagant  confumption  which 
is  the  moft  beneficial  to  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,  their  encouragement  confiffcing  in  a 
quick  demand  and  high  price.  LTS.  True. 
EUPH.  Hence  you  think  a  Drunkard 
moft  beneficial  to  the  Brewer  and  the 
Vintner,  as  caufing  a  quick  confumption 
of  Liquor,  inafmuch  as  he  drinks  more 
than  other  Men.  L  TS.  Without  doubt. 
EUPH.  Say,  Lyjicles,  who  drinks  moft  a 
fick  Man  or  a  healthy  ?  LTS.  A  healthy. 
EUPH.  And  which  is  healthiefl  a  fober 
Man  or  a  Drunkard  ?  LTS.  A  Sober  Man. 
EUPH.  A  Sober  Man  therefore  in  health 
may  drink  more  than  a  Drunkard  when 
he  is  lick.  LTS.  He  may.  EUPH. 

What  think  you,  will  a  Man  confume 
more  Meat  and  Drink  in  a  long  life  or  a 
fhort  one  ?  L  TS.  In  a  long.  EUPH.  A 
Sober  healthy  Man,  therefore,  in  a  long 
life  may  circulate  more  Money  by  eating 
and  drinking,  than  a  Glutton  or  Drunkard 
in  a  fhort  one.  LTS.  What  then  ? 
EUPH.  Why  then  it  fhou’d  feem,  that 
he  may  be  more  beneficial  to  the  Public 
,  even 
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Dial,  even  in  this  way  of  eating  and  drinking. 

II.  LTS.  I  fhall  never  own  that  temperance 

*  v  '  is  the  way  to  promote  drinking.  E  UP  H. 
But  you  will  own  that  ficknefs  lefiens, 
and  death  puts  an  end  to  all  drinking. 
The  fame  Argument  will  hold,  for  ought 
I  can  lee,  with  refpeft  to  all  other  vices 
that  impair  Mens  health  and  fhorten  their 
lives.  And  if  we  admit  this,  it  will  not 
be  fo  clear  a  point  that  vice  hath  merit 
towards  the  public.  LTS.  But  admit¬ 
ting  that  fome  Artificers  or  Traders  might 
be  as  well  encouraged  by  the  fober  Men 
as  the  vicious  ;  what  lhall  we  fay  of  thofe 
who  fubfift  altogether  by  Vice  and  Va¬ 
nity?  EUPH.  If  fuch  there  are,  may 
they  not  be  otherwile  employ’d  without 
lofs  to  the  Public  ?  Tell  me,  Lyficles ,  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  Vice, 
as  fuch  that  renders  it  a  public  bleffing, 
or  is  it  only  the  confumption  it  occafi- 
ons ?  LTS.  I  have  already  Ihewn  how 
it  benefits  the  nation  by  the  confumption 
of  its  Manufactures.  EUPH.  And  you 
have  granted  that  a  long  and  healthy  life 
confumes  more  than  a  Ihort  and  fickly 
one;  and  you  will  not  deny  that  many 
confume  more  than  one.  Upon  the  whole 
then  compute  and  fay, which  is  moft  likely 
to  promote  the  induilry  of  his  Country¬ 
men,  a  virtuous  married  Man  with  z 
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healthy  numerous  Offspring,  and  who  Dial. 
feeds  and  cloathes  the  Orphans  in  his  II. 
Neighbourhood,  or  a  fafhionable  Rake  a- 
boutTown.  I  wou’d  fain  know  whether 
Money  fpent  innocently,  doth  not  circu¬ 
late  as  well  as  that  fpent  upon  Vice.  And 
if  fo,  whether  by  your  own  rule  it  doth 
not  benefit  the  Public  as  much  ?  LTS. 

What  I  have  proved,  I  proved  plainly, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  more  words  about 
it.  EUPH.  You  feem  to  me,  to  have 
proved  nothing,  unlefs  you  can  make  it. 
out  that  it  is  impoflible  to  lpend  a  fortune 
innocently.  I  fhou’d  think  the  public 
weal  of  a  Nation  confifts  in  the  number 
and  good  condition  of  its  Inhabitants  % 
have  you  any  thing  to  objedf  to  this  ?  LTS \ 

I  think  not.  EUPH.  To  this  end  which 
would  moft  conduce,  the  employing  Men 
in  open  air  and  manly  exercife,  or  in 
fedentary  bufinefs  within  doors?  LTS . 

The  former  I  fuppofe.  EUP H.  Shou’d 
it  not  feem  therefore,  that  building,  gar¬ 
dening,  and  agriculture  would  employ  Men 
more  ufefully  to  the  Public,  than  if  Tai¬ 
lors,  Barbers,  Perfumers,  Diftillers  and 
fuch  arts  were  multiplied.  LTS:  All  this 
I  grant;  but  it  makes  againft  you.  For 
what  moves  Men  to  build  and  plant  but 
vanity,  and  whaF  is  vanity  but  vice  ? 
EUPH,  But  if  a  Man  fhou’d  do  thofe 
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Dial,  things  for  his  convenience  or  pleafure, 
p-  and  in  proportion  to  his  fortune,  without 
a  fool i fli  ofientation  or  over-rating  them, 
beyond  their  due  value,  they  would  not 
then  be  the  effedt  of  vice  ;  and  how  do  you 
know  but  this  may  be  the  cafe  ?  CRT. 
One  thing  I  know  that  the  readied:  way 
to  quicken  that  fort  of  induftry,  and  em¬ 
ploy  Carpenters,  Mafons,  Smiths,  and 
all  fuch  trades  wou’d  be  to  put  in  pradtice 
the  happy  hint  of  a  celebrated  Minute 
Philosopher,  who  by  profound  thinking 
has  difcovered,  that  burning  the  City  of 
London  wou’d  be  no  fuch  bad  adtion,  as 
filly  prejudiced  People  might  poflibly 
imagine;  inafmuch  as  it  wou’d  produce  a 
quick  circulation  of  property,  transferring 
it  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  employ¬ 
ing  a  great  number  of  Artificers  of  all 
kinds.  This  at  leaf!  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  hath  opened  a  new  way  of  thinking  to 
our  Incendiaries,  of  which  the  Public 
hath  of  late  begun  to  reap  the  benefit. 
E  UP  H.  I  cannot  fufficiently  admire  this 
ingenious  thought. 

VI.  But  methinks  it  wou’d  be  dange¬ 
rous  to  make  it  publick.  CRT.  Dangerous 
to  whom  ?  EUP H.  In  the  firft  place  to 
the  publisher.  C  R I.  That  is  a  miftake  ; 
for  the  notion  hath  been  publifhed  and 
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met  with  due  applaufe,  in  this  moft  wife  Dial, 
and  happy  age  of  Free-thinking,  Free-  II. 
fpeaking,  Free-writing,  and  Free-adting.  l— 
EUP H.  How!  may  a  Man  then  publilh 
and  pradtife  fuch  things  with  impunity  ? 

CRI.  To  ipeak  the  truth,  I  am  not  fo 
clear  as  to  the  pradtic  part.  An  unlucky 
accident  now  and  then  befalls  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  Man.  The  Minute  Philofopher  Ma¬ 
gi  r  us,  being  defirous  to  benefit  the  Public3 
by  circulating  an  Eftate  poftelfed  by  a 
near  Relation  who  had  not  the  heart  to 
fpend  it,  foon  convinced  himfelf  upon 
thefe  principles,  that  it  wou’d  be  a  very 
worthy  adtion  to  difpatch  out  of  the  way 
fuch  a  ufelefs  fellow,  to  whom  he  was 
next  heir.  But  for  this  laudable  attempt, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged  by  an. 
under-bred  Judge  and  Jury.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  unjuft?  EU P H.  Why 
unjuft?  CRI.  Is  it  not  unjuft  to  punifht 
adtions,  when  the  principles  from  which 
they  diredtly  follow  are  tolerated  and  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  Public  ?  Can  any  thing  be 
more  inconfiftent  than  to  condemn  in 
pradtice  what  is  approved  in  {peculation.; 

Truth  is  one  and  the  fame,  it  being  im- 
poffible  a  thing  fhould  be  pradtically 
wrong  and  fpeculatively  right.  Thus 

much  is  certain,  Magirus  was  perfedt 
Mafter  of  ah  this  Theory,  and  argued 
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Dial,  moft  acutely  about  it  with  a  Friend  of 
II.  mine,  a  little  before  he  did  the  fail  for 
Lin—,- which  he  died.  LI'S.  The  be  ft  on’t  is 
the  World  every  day  grows  wifer.  C  R  I. 
You  miltake,  Euphranor ,  if  you  think  the 
Minute  Philofophers  idle  Theories ;  They 
are  Men  of  practical  views.  EUPH.  As 
much  as  I  love  Liberty,  I  fhou’d  be 
afraid  to  live  among  fuch  People ;  it 
would  be,  as  Seneca  fomewhere  expreffeth 
.it,  in  libertate  belli s  ac  tyrannis  fceviore. 
L  T  S.  What  do  you  mean  by  quoting 
Plato  and  Seneca  ?  Can  you  imagine  a  Free¬ 
thinker  is  to  be  influenced  by  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  fuch  old  fafhioned  Writers  ? 
EUPH.  You,  LyJicleSy  and  your  Friend 
have  often  quoted  to  me  ingenious  Mo¬ 
derns,  profound  fine  Gentlemen,  with 
new  names  of  Authors  in  the  Minute 
Philofophy,  to  whofe  merits  I  am  a  per¬ 
fect  Arranger.  Suffer  me  in  my  turn  to 
cite  fuch  Authorities  as  I  know,  and 
have  palled  for  many  ages  upon  the 
World. 

VII.  But,  Authority  apart,  what  do 
you  fay  to  Experience  ?  My  Obfervation 
can  reach  as  far  as  a  private  Family;  and 
feme  wife  Men  have  thought,  a  Family 
may  be  confidered  as  a  fmall  Kingdom, 
or  a  Kingdom  as  a  great  Family.  Do  you 
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admit  this  to  be  true?  LTS.  If  I  fay  Dial. 
yes,  you’ll  make  an  inference,  and  if  I  II. 
fay  no,  you’ll  demand  a  real'on.  I  he  heft 
way  is  to  fay  nothing  at  all.  There  is,  I 
fee,  no  end  of  anfwering.  EUPH.  If 
you  give  up  the  point  you  undertook  to 
prove,  there  is  an  end  at  once  :  But  if  you 
hope  to  convince  me  you  mu  ft  anfwer 
my  queftions,  and  allow  me  the  liberty 
to  argue  and  infer.  EPS.  Well,  fup- 
pofe  I  admit  that  a  Kingdom  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  great  Family.  EUPH.  I 
fliall  ask  you  then,  whether  ever  you 
knew  private  Families  thrive  by  thole 
vices,  you  think  fo  beneficial  to  the  Pub- 
lick  ?  L  TS.  Suppofe  I  have  not.  EUPH. 

Might  not  a  Man  therefore  by  a  parity  of 
reafon  fufpedt  their  being  of  that  benefit 
to  the  Public  ?  LTS.  Fear  not  ;  the  next 
age  will  thrive  and  flourifh.  EUPH. 

Pray  tell  me,  Lyjicles  -,  ftippofe  you  faw 
a  fruit  of  a  new  untried  kind  ;  would  you 
recommend  it  to  your  own  Family  to 
make  a  full  meal  of?  LTS.  I  would  not. 
EUPH.  Why  then  would  you  try  upon 
your  own  Country  thefe  maxims  which 
were  never  admitted  in  any  other?  LTS, 

The  experiment  muft  begin  fomewhere ; 
and  we  are  refolved  our  own  Country 
fhall  have  the  honour  and  advantage  of  it. 

E  UPH.  O  Lyjicles,  hath  not  old  England 
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Dial,  fubfifted  for  many  ages  without  the  help 

II.  of  your  notions?  LTS.  She  has.  EUPH. 

.Vrv— - J  And  made  fome  figure  ?  LTS.  I  grant  it. 
EUP H.  Why  then  fhou’d  you  make  her 
run  the  rifque  of  a  new  experiment, 
when  it  is  certain  fhe  may  do  without  it  ? 
LTS.  But  we  would  make  her  do  better. 
We  wou  d  produce  a  change  in  her  that 
never  was  feen  in  any  Nation.  EUPH \ 

Salluji  obferves,  that  a  little  before  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  avarice 
(the  efic  ft  of  Luxury)  had  erafed  the  good 
old  principles  of  probity  and  juftice,  had 
produced  a  contempt  for  Religion,  and 
made  every  thing  venal,  while  ambition 
bred  diffimulation,  and  caufed  Men  to 
unite  in  clubs  and  parties,  not  from  ho¬ 
nourable  motives,  but  narrow  and  inte- 
refled  views.  The  fame  Hiftorian  ob- 
ferves  of  that  great  Free-thinker  Catiline , 
tnat  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  infinuate 
himfelf  into  the  acquaintance  of  young 
Men,  whofe  minds  unimproved  by  years 
and  experience  were  more  eafily  feduced. 
i  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  thefe 
paffages  have  occurred  to  my  Thoughts 
more  than  once  during  this  Converfation. 
LPS.  Salluji  was  a  lententious  Pedant. 
J  Xj  P  II.  But  confult  any  Hiftorian,  look 
into  any  Writer.  See,  for  inftance,  what 
Xenophon  and  Livy  lay  of  Sparta  and 
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Rome,  and  then  tell  me  if  Vice  be  not  the  Dial. 
likelieft  way  to  ruin  and  enflave  a  People.  II. 
LTS.  When  a  point  is  clear  by  its  own 
evidence,  I  never  think  it  worth  while  to 
confult  old  Authors  about  it.  CRI.  It 
requires  much  thought  and  delicate  obfer- 
vation  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things. 

But  one  who  hath  come  at  Truth  with 
difficulty  can  impart  it  with  eafe.  I  will 
therefore,  Euphrancr,  explain  to  you  in 
three  words  (what  none  of  your  old 
Writers  ever  dreamt  of )  the  true  caufe  of 
ruin  to  thofe  States.  You  muft  know  that 
Vice  and  Vertue,  being  oppolite  and  con¬ 
tradictory  Principles,  both  working  at 
once  in  a  ftate,  will  produce  contrary 
effeds,  which  inteftine  difcord  muft  needs 
tend  to  the  diffolution  and  ruin  of  the 
whole.  But  it  is  the  defign  of  our  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofophers,by  making  Men  wicked 
upon  principle,  a  thing  unknown  to  the 
Ancients,  fo  to  weaken  and  deftroy  the 
force  of  vertue,  that  its  effects  fliall  not 
be  felt  in  the  Public.  In  which  cafe  Vice 
being  uncontrolled  without  let  or  impe¬ 
diment  of  principle,  pure  and  genuine 
without  allay  of  vertue,  the  Nation  muft 
doubtlefs  be  very  flourifhing  and  trium¬ 
phant.  EUPH.  Truly,  a  noble  Scheme! 

CRI.  And  in  a  fair  way  to  take  effect. 

For  our  young  proficients  in  the  Minute 
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P I  al.  Philofophy,  having,  by  a  rare  felicity  of 
II.  Education,  no  tinfture  of  bigotry  or 
■u— y  ■>  prejudice,  do  far  outgo  the  old  handers 
and  profelfors  of  the  Sedlj  who,  though 
Men  of  admirable  parts,  yet,  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  imbued  in  their 
Childhood  with  fome  religious  Notions, 
cou  d  never  after  get  intirely  rid  of  them ; 
but  hill  retain  fome  fmall  grains  of  con- 
fcience  and  fuperftition,  which  are  a 
check  upon  the  noblefl;  Genius.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  remember  that  the  famous  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofopher  old  Demodicus  came  one 
day,  from  converfation  upon  bufinefs  with 
'Timander ,  a  young  Gentleman  of  the 
fame  Seed,  full  of  aftonifhment.  I  am 
furprifed,  fa  id  he,  to  fee  fo  young,  and 
withal  fo  compleat  a  Villain,  and,  fuch 
was  the  force  of  prejudice,  fpoke  of  77- 
mander  with  abhorrence,  not  confidering 
that  he  was  only  the  more  egregious 
and  profound  Philofopher  of  the 
two. 


VIII.  EUPH.  Though  much  may  be 
hoped  from  the  unprejudiced  education  of 
young  Gentlemen,  yet  it  feems  we  are 
not  to  exped  a  fettled  and  intire  Hap- 
pnefs,  before  Vice  reigns  pure  and  untnix- 
cd :  till  then,  much  is  to  be  feared  from 
the  dangerous  druggie  between  Vice  and 
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Virtue,  which  may  perchance  overturnD  1  Am 
and  diffolve  this  Government,  as  it  hath  II. 
done  others.  LTS.  No  matter  for  that, V— * 
if  a  better  comes  in  its  place.  We  have 
cleared  the  land  of  all  Prejudices  towards 
Government  or  Conftitution,  and  made 
them  fly  like  other  Phantafms  before  the 
light  of  Reafon  and  good  Senfe.  Men 
who  think  deeply  cannot  fee  any  reafon, 
why  Power  lliou’d  not  change  hands  as 
well  as  Property ;  or  why  the  fafhion  of 
a  Government  fhou’d  not  be  changed  as 
ealily  as  that  of  a  Garment.  The  per¬ 
petual  circulating  and  revolving  of  Wealth 
and  Power,  no  matter  through  what  or 
whofe  hands,  is  that  which  keeps  up  Life 
and  Spirit  in  a  State.  Thofe  who  are 
even  flightly  read  in  our  Philofophy , 
know  that  of  all  Prejudices  the  fillieft  is 
an  attachment  to  forms.  CRI.  To  fay  no 
more  upon  fo  clear  a  point,  the  over¬ 
turning  a  Government  may  be  juflified 
upon  the  fame  Principles  as  the  burning 
a  Town,  wou’d  produce  parallel  effedts, 
and  equally  contribute  to  the  public 
good.  In  both  cafes,  the  natural  fprings 
of  Adtion  are  forcibly  exerted :  and  in 
this  general  Industry  what  one  lofes  ano¬ 
ther  gets,  a  quick  circulation  of  Wealth 
apd  Power  making  the  Sum  Total  to  flou- 
yifh.  PUPIL  And  do  the  Minute  Phi- 
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Dial,  lofophers  publilh  thefe  things  to  the 
II.  World  ?  LVS.  It  muft  be  confefled  our 
Writers  proceed  in  Politics  with  greater 
caution  than  they  think  necelTary  with 
regard  to  Religion.  CRI.  But  thofe 
things  plainly  follow  from  their  Principles, 
and  are  to  be  admitted  for  the  genuine 
Dotfxine  of  the  SeCt,  expreffed  perhaps 
with  more  freedom  and  perfpicuity,  than 
might  be  thought  prudent  by  thofe  who 
wou’d  manage  the  Public,  or  not  offend 
weak  brethren.  EUPH.  And  pray,  is 
there  not  need  of  caution,  a  Rebel,  or 
Incendiary  being  characters  that  many 
Men  have  a  prejudice  againft  ?  LVS.  Weak 
People  of  all  ranks  have  a  world  of  abfurd 
Prejudices.  EUPH.  But  the  better  fort, 
fuch  as  Statefmen  and  Legillators ;  do  you 
think  they  have  not  the  fame  Indifpofi- 
tion  towards  admitting  your  Principles  ? 
LVS.  Perhaps  they  may;  but  the  reafon 
is  plain.  CRI.  This  puts  me  in  mind 
of  that  ingenious  Philofopher,  theGame- 
fler  Glaucus ,  who  uled  to  fay,  that  Statef¬ 
men  and  Lawgivers  may  keep  a  ftir  about 
right  and  wrong,  juft  and  unjuft,  but 
that,  in  truth.  Property  of  every  kind  had 
fo  often  palled  from  the  right  owners  by 
fraud  and  violence,  that  it  was  now  to 
be  confidered  as  lying  on  the  common, 
and  with  equal  right  belonged  to  every 
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one  that  cou’d  feize  it.  EUPH.  What  Dial. 
are  we  to  think  then  of  Laws  and  Regu-  II. 
lations  relating  to  Right  and  Wrong, 

Crimes  and  Duties  ?  LTS.  They  ferve  to 
bind  weak  minds,  and  keep  the  Vulgar  in 
awe :  But  no  fooner  doth  a  true  Genius 
arife,  but  he  breaks  his  way  to  Great- 
nefs  through  all  the  trammels  of  Duty, 
Confidence,  Religion,  Law  ;  to  all  which 
he  fheweth  himlelf  infinitely  fuperior. 

IX.  EUPH.  You  are,  it  feems,  for 
bringing  about  a  thorough  Reformation. 

LTS.  As  to  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Reformation,  I  cou’d  never  fee  how 
or  wherein  the  World  was  the  better  for 
it.  It  is  much  the  fame  as  Popery,  with 
this  difference,  that  it  is  the  more  prude¬ 
like  and  difagreeable  thing  of  the  two. 

A  noted  Writer  of  ours  makes  it  too 
great  a  compliment,  when  he  computes 
the  benefit  of  Hooped-petticoats  to  be 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Reformation. 
Thorough  Reformation  is  thorough  Li¬ 
berty.  Leave  Nature  at  full  freedom  to 
work  her  own  way,  and  all  will  be  well. 

This  is  what  we  aim  at,  and  nothing 
fhort  of  this  can  come  up  to  our  Prin¬ 
ciples.  Crito,  who  is  a  zealous  Proteftant, 
hearing  thefe  words,  cou’d  not  refrain. 
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.  The  worfl  effedl  of  the  Reformation, 
faid  he,  was  the  refcuing  wicked  Men 
from  a  darknefs  which  kept  them  in 
awe,  This,  as  it  hath  proved,  was  hold¬ 
ing  out  Light  to  Robbers  and  Murderers. 
Light  in  it  felf  is  good,  and  the  fame 
Light  which  Ihews  a  Man  the  folly  of 
Superflition,  might  (hew  him  the  truth 
of  Religion,  and  the  madnefs  of  Atheifm. 
But  to  make  ufe  of  Light,  only  to  fee  the 
evils  on  one  fide,  and  never  to  fee,  but 
to  run  blindly  upon  the  worfe  extreme, 
this  is  to  make  the  belt  of  things  pro¬ 
duce  Evil,  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  you 
prove  the  worfl  of  things  to  produce 
Good,  to  wit,  accidentally  or  indirectly : 
and  by  the  fame  method  of  arguing,  you 
may  prove  that  even  Difeafes  are  ufeful  : 
but  whatever  benefit  feems  to  accrue  to 
the  Public,  either  from  difeafe  of  Mind 
or  Body,  is  not  their  genuine  offspring, 
and  may  be  obtained  without  them. 
Lyjicles  was  a  little  difconcerted  by  the 
affirmative  air  of  Crito  •,  but  after  a  fhort 
paufe  replied  briskly.  That  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  public  good  was  not  every  one’s 
talent.  True,  faid  Eupbranor ,  I  queflion 
whether  every  one  can  frame  a  notion  of 
the  public  good,  much  lefs  judge  of  the 
means  to  promote  it. 

X.  But 
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X.  But  you,  Lyficles,  who  are  matter  Dial- 
of  this  fubjedt,  will  be  pleafed  to  inform  II. 
me,  whether  the  public  good  of  a  Na- 
tion  doth  not  imply  the  particular  good 
of  its  Individuals?  LTS.  It  doth. 

E  U  PII.  And  doth  not  the  good  or 
happinefs  of  a  Man  confift,  in  having 
both  Soul  and  Body  found  and  in  good 
condition,  enjoying  thofe  things  which 
their  refpedtive  Natures  require,  and  free 
from  thofe  things  which  are  odious  or 
hurtful  to  them.  LTS.  1  do  not  deny 
all  this  to  be  true.  EV PH.  Now  it 
fhou’d  feem  worth  while  to  confider, 
whether  the  regular  decent  life  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  Man  may  not  as  much  conduce  to 
this  end,  as  the  mad  failles  of  Intempe¬ 
rance  and  Debauchery.  LTS.  I  will 
acknowledge  that  a  Nation  may  meerly 
fublift,  or  be  kept  alive,  but  it  is  im- 
poffible  it  fhou’d  flourifh  without  the  aid 
of  Vice.  To  produce  a  quick  circula¬ 
tion  of  traffick  and  wealth  in  a  State, 
there  mutt  be  exorbitant  and  irregular 
motions  in  the  Appetites  and  Paffions. 

EIJPH.  The  more  people  a  Nation  con¬ 
tains,  and  the  happier  thofe  people  are, 
the  more  that  Nation  may  be  faid  to 
flourifh.  I  think  we  are  agreed  in  this 
point.  LTS.  We  are.  EUPH.  You  al¬ 
low  then  that  Riches  are  not  an  ulti- 
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DlfL-  mate  end,  but  fhou’d  only  be  confidered 
as  J*eT  “eans  to  procure  Happinefs. 
LTS *  Ido-  SOPH  It  feems,  that  means 
cannot  be  o£  ufe  without  our  knowing  the 
end,  and  how  to  apply  them  to  it.  LTS  It 
feems  fo.  EUPH.  Will  it  not  follow 
that  m  order  to  make  a  Nation  flourifh 
u.  is  not  fufficient  to  make  it  wealthy 
without  knowing  the  true  end  and  happi¬ 
nefs  of  Mankind,  and  how  to  apply 
wealth  towards  attaining  that  end  ?  In 
proportion  as  thefe  points  are  known  and 
pradtifed,  I  think  the  Nation  fhou’d 
be  likely  to  flourifh.  But  for  a  people 
who  neither  know  nor  pradtife  them, 
to  gain  riches,  feems  to  ms  the  fame  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  v/ou’d  be  for  afickMan 
to  come  at  plenty  of  meat  and  drink, 
which  he  cou’d  not  ufe  but  to  his  hurt! 
LTS.  This  is  meer  fophiflry ;  it  is  ar¬ 
guing  without  perfuading.  Look  into 
common  Life;  examine  the  purfuits  of 
Men;  have  a  due  refpedt  for  the  con- 
fent  of  the  World;  and  you  will  foon 
be.  convinced,  that  Riches  alone  are  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  make  a  Nation  flourifhing  and 
happy.  Give  them  Riches  and  they  will 
make  themfelves  happy,  without  that  po¬ 
litical  Invention,  that  Trick  of  Statefmen 
and  Philofophers,  called  Virtue. 
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XL  EUPH.  Virtue  then,  in  your  ac-  Dial. 
count,  is  a  Trick  of  Statefmen.  LTS.  It  II. 
is.  EUPH.  Why  then  do  your  fagacious 
Sed  betray  and  divulge  that  Trick  or 
Secret  of  State,  which  wife  Men  have 
judged  neceffary  for  the  good  Government 
of  the  World?  Lyjicles  hefitating,  Grit  a 
made  anfwer,  That  he  prefumed  it  was 
becaufe  their  Sed,  being  wifer  than  all 
other  wile  Men,  difdained  to  fee  the 
World  governed  by  wrong  Maxims,  and 
wou’d  fet  all  things  on  a  right  bottom. 

EUPH.  Thus  much  is  certain.  If  we 
look  into  all  inflitutions  of  Government, 
and  the  political  Writings  of  fuch  as  have 
heretofore  palled  for  wife  Men,  we  lhall 
find  a  great  regard  for  Virtue.  LI'S.  You 
lhall  find  a  ftrong  tindure  of  Prejudice: 

But,  as  I  laid  before,  confult  the  Multi¬ 
tude  if  you  wou’d  find  Nature  and  Truth. 

EUPH  But  among  Country  Gentlemen, 
and  Farmers,  and  the  better  fort  of 
Tradefmen,  is  not  Virtue  a  reputable 
thing?  LTS.  You  pick  up  Authorities 
among  Men  of  low  life  and  vile  educa¬ 
tion.  EUPH.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  pay 
a  decent  refped  to  the  Authority  of  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofophers.  LTS.  And  I  wou’d 
fain  know  whofe  Authority  lliou’d  be 
more  confidered,  than  that  of  thofe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  alone  above  Prejudice, 
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D  i  a l.  and  think  for  themfelves.  EUPH.  How 
II.  doth  it  appear  that  you  are  the  only  un- 
J— J  prejudiced  part  of  Mankind?  May  not 
a  Minute  Philofopher,  as  well  as  another 
Man,  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
leaders  of  his  Sedt  ?  May  not  an  athe- 
iftical  Education  prejudice  towards  A- 
theifm  ?  What  fhou’d  hinder  a  Man’s 
being  prejudiced  againft  Religion,  as  well 
as  for  it  ?  Or  can  you  aflign  any  rea- 
fon  why  an  attachment  to  Pleafure,  In- 
tereft,  Vice,  or  Vanity,  may  not  be  fup- 
pofed  to  prejudice  Men  againft  Virtue? 
LTS.  This  is  pleafant  ?  What !  Suppofe 
thofe  very  Men  influenced  by  Prejudice, 
who  are  always  difputing  againft  it, 
whofe  conftant  aim  it  is  to  detedl  and 
demolifli  Prejudices  of  all  kinds!  Ex¬ 
cept  their  own,  replied  Crito,  for  you 
muft  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  help  thinking 
they  have  fome  fmall  Prejudice,  though 
not  in  favour  of  Virtue. 

XII.  I  obferve,  Lyjcles ,  that  you  al¬ 
lowed  to  Euphranor,  the  greater  number 
of  happy  People  are  in  a  State,  the  more 
that  State  may  be  faid  to  flourifh;  it 
follows  therefore.  That  fuch  methods  as 
multiply  Inhabitants  are  good,  and  fuch 
as  diminilh  them  are  bad  for  the  Pub¬ 
lic.  And  one  wow’d  think  no  body  need 
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be  told,  that  the  ftrength  of  a  State  Dial. 
confifts  more  in  the  number  and  fort  of  II. 
People,  than  in  any  thing  elfe.  But  in 
proportion  as  Vice  and  Luxury,  thofe 
public  bleffings  encouraged  by  this  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofophy,  prevail  among  us,  few¬ 
er  are  difpofed  to  marry,  too  many  be¬ 
ing  diverted  by  Pleafure,  difabled  by  Di- 
feafe,  or  frightned  by  Expence.  Nor 
doth  Vice  only  thin  a  Nation,  but  alfo 
debafeth  it  by  a  puny  degenerate  Race. 

I  might  add,  that  it  is  ruinous  to  our 
Manufactures,  both  as  it  makes  labour 
dear,  and  thereby  enables  our  more  fru¬ 
gal  Neighbours  to  underfell  us;  and  alfo 
as  it  diverts  the  lower  fort  of  People 
from  honeft  Callings  to  wicked  Projects. 

If  thefe  and  fuch  conliderations  were  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  account,  I  believe  it  wou’d 
be  evident  to  any  Man  in  his  fenfes,  that 
the  imaginary  benefits  of  Vice  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  folid  real  woes  that 
attend  it.  Lyjicles ,  upon  this,  fhoolc  his 
head,  and  fmiled  at  Crito,  without  vouch- 
fafing  any  other  anfwer.  After  which, 
addrelfing  himfelf  to  Euphranor,  There 
cannot,  faid  he,  be  a  ftronger  inftance  of 
Prejudice ,  than  that  a  Man  fhou’d  at 
this  time  of  day  preferve  a  reverence  for  that 
idol,  Virtue,  a  thing  fo  effectually  expofed 
and  exploded  by  the  moft  knowing  Men  of 
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Dial,  the  age,  who  have  (hewn,  that  a  Man 
II.  is  a  meer  engine,  play’d  upon  and  driven 
about  by  fenfible  objects ;  and  that  moral 
Virtue  is  only  a  Name,  a  Notion,  a  Chi- 
ma;ra,  an  Enthuliafm,  or  at  bed:  a  Fa¬ 
shion,  uncertain  and  changeable,  like  all 
other  Fafhions.  EUPH.  What  do  you 
think,  Lyficles ,  of  Health;  doth  it  depend 
on  Fancy  and  Caprice,  or  is  itfomething 
real  in  the  bodily  compolition  of  a  Man  ? 
LTS.  Health  is  fomething  real,  which 
refults  from  the  right  Conftitution  and 
Temperature  of  the  Organs  and  the  Fluids 
circulating  through  them.  EUPH.  This 
you  fay  is  health  of  Body.  LTS.  It  is. 
EUPH.  And  may  we  not  fuppofe  an 
healthy  conftitution  of  Soul,  when  the 
Notions  are  right,  the  Judgments  true,  the 
Will  regular,  the  Paffions  and  Appetites 
dire&ed  to  their  proper  objects,  and  con¬ 
fined  within  due  bounds?  This,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Soul,  feems  what  Health  is  to 
the  Body.  And  the  Man  whofe  mind 
is  fo  condituted,  is  he  not  properly  cal¬ 
led  virtuous  ?  And  to  produce  this 
healthy  difpolition  in  the  minds  of  his 
Countrymen,  ihou’d  not  every  good  Man 
employ  his  endeavours?  If  thefe  things 
have  any  appearance  of  Truth,  as  to  me 
they  feem  to  have,  it  will  not  then  be 

fo  clear  a  point  that  Virtue  is  a  meer 
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whim  or  fafhion,  as  you  are  pleafed  to  Dial,' 
reprefent  it :  I  muft  own  fomething  un-  II. 
expedtedly,  after  what  had  been  difeour-  - — * — «* 
fed  in  laft  Evening’s  Conference,  which 
if  you  wou’d  call  to  mind,  it  might  per¬ 
haps  fave  both  of  us  fome  trouble, 

LTS.  Wou’d  you  know  the  truth,  Eu~ 
phranor  ?  I  muft  own  I  have  quite  forgot  \ 

all  your  difeourfe  about  Virtue,  Duty, 
and  all  fuch  Points,  which,  being  of  an 
airy  notional  nature,  are  apt  to  vanifh, 
and  leave  no  trace  on  a  mind  accuftom- 
ed  only  to  receive  Impreffion  from  Re¬ 
alities. 

XIII.  Having  heard  thefe  words,  Eu- 
phranor  looked  at  Crito  and  me,  and  faid 
fouling,  I  have  miftaken  my  part ;  it  was 
mine  to  learn,  and  his  to  inftrudt.  Then 
addreffing  himfelf  to  Lyficles ,  Deal 
faithfully,  faid  he,  and  let  me  know 
whether  the  publick  Benefit  of  Vice  be 
in  truth  that  which  makes  you  plead  for 
it?  LTS .  I  love  to  fpeak  frankly  what 
I  think.  Know  then,  that  Private  Inte- 
reft  is  the  firft  and  principal  confidera- 
tion  with  Philofophers  of  our  Sedt.  Now 
of  all  Interefts  Pleafure  is  that  which 
hath  the  ftrongeft  charms,  and  no  Plea- 
fures  like  thofe  which  are  heightened  and 
enlivened  by  licence.  Herein  confifts  the 
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Dial,  peculiar  excellency  of  our  Principles,  that 
II.  they  Ihew  People  how  to  ferve  their 

u Country  by  diverting  themfelves,  caufing 
the  two  ftreams  of  public  Spirit  and  Self- 
love  to  unite  and  run  in  the  fame  chan¬ 
nel.  I  have  told  you  already,  that  I  ad¬ 
mit  a  Nation  might  fubfift  by  the  rules 
of  Virtue.  But  give  me  leave  to  fay, 
it  will  barely  fubfift,  in  a  dull  joylefs 
infipid  ftate,  whereas  the  fprightly  ex- 
celfes  of  Vice  infpire  Men  with  joy  :  And 
where  Particulars  rejoice,  the  Public, 
which  is  made  up  of  Particulars,  muft 
do  fo  too;  that  is,  the  Public  muft  be 
happy.  This  I  take  to  be  an  irrefraga¬ 
ble  argument.  But  to  give  you  its  full 
force, "and  make  it  as  plain  as  poflible, 
I  will  trace  things  from  their  original. 
Happinefs  is  the  end  to  which  created 
beings  naturally  tend,  but  we  find  that 
all  Animals,  whether  Men  or  Brutes,  do 
naturally  and  principally  puriue  real  Plea- 
fure  of  Senfe,  which  is  therefore  to  be 
thought  their  fupreme  Good,  their  true 
End°and  Plappinefs.  It  is  for  this  Men 
live,  and  whoever  undeiftands  Life  muft 
allow  that  Man  to  enjoy  the  top  and 
flower  of  it,  who  hath  a  quick  fenfe  of 
Pleafure,  and  withal  Spirit,  Skill,  and 
Fortune  fufficient  to  gratify  every  appe¬ 
tite  and  every  tafte.  Niggards  and  Fools 
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will  envy  or  traduce  fuch  a  one  be-  Dial* 
caule  they  cannot  equal  him.  Hence,  IJ. 
all  that  fober  trifling  in  difparagement 
of  what  every  one  wou’d  be  mailer  of 
if  he  cou’d,  a  full  freedom  and  unlimi¬ 
ted  fcope  of  Pleafure.  EUPH.  Let  me 
fee  whether  I  underhand  you.  Pleafure 
of  Senle,  you  fay,  is  the  chief  Pleafure. 

LTS.  I  do.  EUPH.  And  this  wou’d  be 
crampt  and  diminifhed  by  Virtue.  LTS.  It 
wou’d.  E  U PH.  Tell  me,  Lyjicles ,  is 
Pleafure  then  at  the  height  when  the 
Appetites  are  fatisfied?  LTS.  There 
is  then  only  an  Indolence ,  the  live¬ 
ly  fenfe  of  Pleafure  being  pad.  EUPH.  It 
fhou’d  feem  therefore,  that  the  appetites 
muft  be  always  craving  to  preferve  Plea¬ 
fure  alive.  LTS.  That  is  our  fenfe  of 
the  matter.  EUPH.  The  Greek  Philo- 
fopher  therefore  was  in  the  right,  who 
confldered  the  body  of  a  Man  of  pleafure 
as  a  leaky  Veflel,  always  filling  and  ne¬ 
ver  full.  LTS.  You  may  divert  your 
felf  with  Allegories,  if  you  pleafe.  But 
all  the  while  ours  is  literally  the  true 
tafte  of  Nature.  Look  throughout  the 
Univerfe,  and  you  fhall  find  Birds  and 
Fifties,  Beads  and  In  feds,  all  kinds  of 
Animals,  with  which  the  Creation  fwarms, 
conftantly  engaged  by  indinft  in  the  pur- 
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Pi  al,  fuit  of  fenfible  Pleafure.  And  fhall  Man 
II.  alone  be  the  grave  fool  who  thwarts,  and 
erodes,  anj  fui3(jues  Bis  appetitcSj  while 
his  fellow-creatures  do  all' moft  joyfully 
and  freely  indulge  them?  EUPH.  How! 
Lyficles  !  I  thought  that  being  governed 
by  the  Senfes,  appetites,  and  Paffions, 
was  the  moft  grievous  Slavery;  and  that 
the  propel  bufinefs  of  Free-thinkers,  or 
Philofophers,  had  been  to  let  jMen  free 
from  the  power  of  Ambition,  Avarice, 
and  Senfuality.  LY'S.  You  miftake 
the  point.  We  make  Men  relilh  the 
World,  attentive  to  their  Interefts,  live- 
ly  and  luxurious  in  their  Pleafures, 
without  fear  or  reftraint  either  from 
God  or  Man,  We  defpife  thole  preach¬ 
ing  Writers,  who  ufed  to  difturb  or 
cramp  the  pleafures  and  amufements  of 
Human  Life.  We  hold,  that  a  wife  Man 
who  meddles  with  bufinefs,  doth  it  alto¬ 
gether  for  his  intereft,  and  refers  his  in- 
tereft  to  his  pleafure.  With  us  it  is  a 
maxim,  that  a  Man  Ihou’d  feize  the  mo¬ 
ments  as  they  fly.  Without  Love,  and 
Wine,  and  Play,  and  late  hours,  we  hold 
Life  not  to  be  worth  living.  I  grant, 
indeed,  tfyat  there  is  fomething  grofs  and 
ill-bred  in  the  vices  of  mean  IVIen,  which 
the  genteel  Philofopher  abhors.  CRI.  But 
to  cheat,  whore*  betray,  get  drunk,  do  all 
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thefe  things  decently,  this  is  true  wifdom,  Dial. 
and  elegance  of  tafte.  _ , 

XIV.  EJJPH.  To  me,  who  have  been 
us’d  to  another  way  of  thinking,  this  new 
Philofophy  feems  difficult  to  digeft.  I 
muff  therefore  beg  leave  to  examine  its 
Principles,  with  the  fame  freedom  that 
you  do  thofe  of  other  Sedls.  LTS.  Agreed. 

EUPH.  You  fay,  if  I  miftake  nor,  that 
a  wife  Man  purfues  only  his  private  in- 
tereft,  and  that  this  confiffs  in  fenfual 
pleafure,  for  proof  whereof  you  appeal 
to  Nature.  Is  not  this  what  you  ad¬ 
vance?  LTS.  It  is.  EUPH.  ^  ou  con¬ 
clude  therefore,  that  as  other  Animals  are 
guided  by  natural  inftindt,  Man  too  ought 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  fenfe  and  appe-  ‘ 
tite.  LTS.  X  do.  EUPH.  But  in  this, 
do  you  not  argue  as  if  Man  had  only 
fenfe  and  appetite  for  his  guides,  on  which 
fuppofition  there  might  be  truth  in  what 
you  fay  ?  But  what  if  he  hath  intelledf, 
reafon,  a  higher  inftindt  and  a  nobler 
life  ?  If  this  be  the  cafe,  and  you  be¬ 
ing  Man,  live  like  a  Brute,  is  it  not  the 
way  to  be  defrauded  of  your  true  happi- 
nefs?  to  be  mortified  and  difappointed  ? 
Confider  mod;  forts  of  Brutes ;  you  lhall 
perhaps  find  them  have  a  greater  (hare  of 
fenfual  happinefs  than  Man.  LTS.  r\  o 
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our  forrow  we  do.  This  hath  made  fe- 
veral  gentlemen  of  our  Sedt  envy  Brutes, 
and  lament  the  lot  of  Humane  Kind. 
CRT.  It  was  a  confideration  of  this  fort 
which  infpired  Erotylus ,  with  the  laudable 
ambition  of  wifhing  himfelf  a  fnail,  up¬ 
on  hearing  of  certain  particularities  dif- 
covered  in  that  animal  by  a  modern  Vir- 
tuofo.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Lyjicles ,  if  you 
had  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  fhou’d  you  envy  another  for  having  a 
little  more  copper  than  you  ?  LTS.  I  fhou’d 
not.  EUPH.  Are  not  Reafon,  Imagina¬ 
tion,  and  Senfe,  faculties  differing  in  kind, 
and  in  rank  higher  one  than  another. 
LTS.  I  do  not  deny  it.  EUPH.  Their 
adds  therefore  differ  in  kind.  LTS.  They 
do.  E  UPH.  Confequently  the  pleafures 
perfedhve  of  thofe  adts  are  alfo  different. 
LTS.  They  are.  EUPH.  You  admit 
therefore  three  forts  of  pleafure ;  plea- 
fure  of  Reafon,  pleafure  of  imagination, 
and  pleafure  of  Senfe.  LTS.  I  do. 
EUPH.  And,  as  it  is  reafonable  to  think, 
the  operation  of  the  higheft  and  nobleft 
faculty  to  be  attended  with  the  higheft 
pleafure,  may  we  not  fuppofe  the  two 
former  to  be  as  gold  or  'filver,  and  the 
latter  only  as  copper?  Whence  it  fhou’d 
feem  to  follow,  that  Man  need  not  en¬ 
vy  or  imitate  a  Brute.  LTS.  And  ne- 
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verthelefs  there  are  very  ingenious  Men  D 1  a  l. 
who  do.  And  furely  every  one  may  be  II. 
allowed  to  know  what  he  wants,  and  — v~~-* 
wherein  his  true  happinefs  confifts. 

E  UP  H.  Is  it  not  plain  that  different 
Animals  have  different  pleafures  ?  Take 
a  Hog  from  his  ditch  or  dunghil,  lay 
him  on  a  rich  bed,  treat  him  with  fweat- 
meats,  and  mufic,  and  perfumes.  All 
thefe  things  will  be  no  entertainment  to 
him.  Do  not  a  Bird,  a  Bead:,  a  Fifh, 
amufe  themfelves  in  various  manners,  in- 
fomuch  that  what  is  plealing  to  one  may 
be  death  to  another  ?  Is  it  ever  feen  that 
one  of  thefe  Animals  quits  its  own  ele¬ 
ment  or  way  of  living,  to  adopt  that  of 
another?  And  fhall  Man  quit  his  own 
Nature  to  imitate  a  Brute  ?  LTS.  But 
Senfe  is  not  only  natural  to  Brutes ;  is  it 
not  alfo  natural  to  Man  ?  EUPH.  It  is, 
but  with  this  difference,  it  maketh  the 
Whole  of  a  Brute,  but  is  the  lowed:  part 
or  faculty  of  a  Humane  Soul.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  any  thing  is  peculiarly  that  which 
doth  diftinguifh  it  from  other  things,  not 
what  it  hath  in  common  with  them.  Do 
you  allow  this  to  be  true  ?  L  2'S.  I  do. 

EUPH.  And  is  not  Reafon  that  which 
makes  the  principal  difference  between 
Man  and  other  Animals?  LTS.  It  is. 

E  UPH.  Reafon  therefore  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal 
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Dial,  cipal  part  of  our  Nature,  whatever  is 
II.  molt  reafonable  fhou’d  feem  molt  natural 
to  Man.  Mull;  we  not  therefore  think 
rational  Pleafures  more  agreeable  to  Hu¬ 
mane  Kind,  than  thofe  of  Senfe?  Man 
and  Beaft  having  different  Natures,  feem 
to  have  different  Faculties,  different  En¬ 
joyments,  and  different  forts  of  Happinefs. 
You  can  eafily  conceive,  that  the  fort  of 
Life  which  makes  the  happinefs  of  a  Mole 
or  a  Bat,  wou’d  be  a  very  wretched  one 
for  an  Eagle.  And  may  you  not  as  well 
conceive  that  the  happinefs  of  a  Brute 
can  never  confiture  the  true  happinefs 
of  a  Man  ?  A  Beaft,  without  Reflection 
or  Remorfe,  without  F orefight  or  Appe¬ 
tite  of  Immortality,  without  notion  of 
Vice  or  Virtue,  or  Order,  or  Reafon,  or 
Knowledge  !  What  motive,  what  grounds 
can  there  be  for  bringing  down  Man,  in 
whom  are  all  thefe  things,  to  a  level  with 
fuch  a  creature  ?  What  merit,  what  am¬ 
bition  in  the  Minute  Philofopher  to  make 
fuch  an  Animal  a  guide  or  rule  for  Humane 
Life  ? 

XV.  LYS.  It  is  ftrange,  Euphranor , 
that  one  who  admits  freedom  of  thought 
as  you  do,  fhou’d  yet  be  fuch  a  Have  to 
prejudice.  You  ftill  talk  of  order  and 
vertue,  as  of  real  things,  as  if  our  Phi- 
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lofophers  had  never  demonftrated,  that  Dial. 
they  have  no  foundation  in  Nature,  and  II. 
are  only  the  effects  of  Education.  I  know,  v— 'v-J 
faid  Crito,  how  the  Minute  Philofophers 
are  accuftomed  to  demonftrate  this  point. 

They  confider  the  animal  nature  of  Man, 
or  Man  fo  far  forth  as  he  is  animal ;  and 
it  mu  ft  be  owned  that  confidered  in  that 
light,  he  hath  no  fenle  of  Duty,  no  notion 
of  Virtue.  He  therefore,  who  fhou’d  look 
for  Virtue  among  meet  animals,  or  Hu¬ 
mane  Kind  as  fuch,  wou’d  look  in  the 
wrong  place.  But  that  Philofopher  who 
is  attentive  only  to  the  animal  part  of  his 
Being,  and  raifeth  his  Theorys  from  the 
very  dregs  of  our  Species,  might  probably 
upon  fecond  thoughts  find  himfelf  mif- 
taken.  Look  you,  Crito,  faid  Lyjiclcs , 
my  argument  is  with  Euphranor  to  whom 
addrefling  his  difcourfe  5  I  obferve,  faid 
he,  that  you  ftand  much  upon  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Humane  Nature.  This  thing  of 
dignity  is  an  old  worn-out  notion,  which 
depends  on  other  notions  old  and  ftale,  and 
worn-out,  fuch  as  an  immaterial  Spirit, 
and  a  Ray  derived  from  the  Divinity.  But 
in  thefe  days  Men  of  Senfe  make  a  left 
of  all  this  Grandeur  and  Dignity ;  and 
many  there  are  wou’d  gladly  exchange 
their  lhare  oi  it  for  the  repole  and  freedom, 
and  fenfuality  of  a  Brute.  But  compan¬ 
ions 
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fons  are  odious  :  waving  therefore  all  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  refpedive  excellen¬ 
cies  of  Man  and  Beall,  and  whether  it  is 
beneath  a  Man  to  follow  or  imitate  Brute 
Animals,  in  judging  of  the  chief  good  and 
conduit  of  Life  and  Manners,  I  lhall  be 
content  to  appeal  to  the  Authority  of 
Men  themfelves,  for  the  truth  of  my  no¬ 
tions.  Do  but  look  abroad  into  the 
World,  and  ask  die  common  run  of  Men, 
whether  pleafure  of  Senfe  be  not  the  only 
true,  folid,  fubflantial  good  of  their 
kind?  EU P H.  But  might  not  the  fame 
vulgar  fort  of  Men  prefer  a  piece  of  Sign- 
poft  Painting  to  one  of  Raphael’s,  or  a 
Grubjlreet  Ballad  to  an  Ode  of  Horace?  Is 
there  not  a  real  difference  between  good 
and  bad  Writing  ?  L  rS.There  is.  EUPH. 
And  yet  you  will  allow  there  mull  be  a 
maturity  and  improvement  of  underfland- 
ing  to  difcern  this  difference,  which  doth 
not  make  it  therefore  lefs  real.  L  TS.  I 
will.  EU P H.  In  the  fame  manner  what 
fhou’d  hinder,  but  there  may  be  in  nature 
a  true  difference  between  Vice  and  Vir¬ 
tue,  although  it  require  fome  degree  of 
reflexion  and  judgment  to  obferve  it  ?  In 
order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  rational  nature  of  Man,  it 
feems  one  fhou’d  rather  obferve  and  con- 
fult  thofe  who  have  mofl  employ’d  or  im- 
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proved  their  reafon.  S.  Well,  1  iliall  Dial. 
not  infill  on  confulting  the  common  herd  II. 
of  mankind.  From  the  ignorant  and  grofs  — r— * 
Vulgar,  I  might  my  felf  appeal  in  many 
cafes  to  Men  of  rank  and  falhion. 
EUPH.  They  are  a  fort  of  Men  I  have 
not  the  honour  to  know  much  of  by  my 
own  Obfervation,  But  I  remember  a  re¬ 
mark  of  Arifiotle ,  who  was  himfelf  a 
Courtier  and  knew  them  well.  ‘  Virtue, 

*  faith  he,  *  and  good  Senfe  are  not  the 
‘  property  of  high  Birth  or  a  great  Efhate. 

4  Nor  if  they  who  polfefs  thefe  advanta- 
£  ges,  wanting  a  tafte  for  rational  plea- 
‘  fures,  betake  themfelves  to  thofe  of 
4  Senfe  ;  ought  we  therefore  to  elleem 

*  them  eligible,  any  more  than  we  fhou’d 

*  the  toys  and  paftimes  of  Children,  be- 
4  caufe  they  feem  fo  to  them  ?’  And  in¬ 
deed  one  may  be  allowed  to  queftion, 
whether  the  trueft  eftimate  of  things  was 
to  be  expected  from  a  mind  intoxicated 
with  Luxury,  and  dazzled  with  the  fplen- 
dor  of  high  living. 

Cum Jlupet  infants  acies  fulgortbus ,  &  cum 
Acclinis  falfis  animus  meliora  recnfet.  Hor. 

Crito  upon  this  obferved,  that  he  knew  an 
Englijh  Nobleman  who  in  the  prime  of 

"*  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  1.  to*  c.  0. 

Life 
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Dial.  Life  profeffeth  a  liberal  art,  and  Is  the 
II.  firit  Man  of  his  profelfion  in  the  World} 
v**"'  and  that  he  was  very  lure,  he  had  more 
pleafure  from  the  exercife  of  that  elegant 
art,  than  from  any  fenfual  enjoyment 
within  the  power  of  one  of  the  largeft 
fortunes,  and  moll  bountiful  Spirits  in 
Great  Britain. 

XVI.  LTS.  But  why  need  we  have 
recourfe  to  the  judgment  of  other  Men  in 
fo  plain  a  cafe  ?  I  appeal  to  your  own 
bread:,  confult  that,  and  then  fay  if  fen- 
fible  pleafure  be  not  the  chief  good 
of  Man.  EU  P II,  I,  for  my  part,  have 
often  thought  thofe  pleafures  which 
are  higheft  in  the  efteem  of  fenfualifts,  fo 
far  from  being  the  chiefeft  good,  that  it 
feemed  doubtful  upon  the  whole,  whether 
they  were  any  good  at  all,  any  more  than 
the  meer  removal  of  pain.  Are  not  our 
wants  and  appetites  uneafy  ?  LTS.  They 
are.  £  UP  H.  Doth  not  fenfual  pleafure 
confift  in  fatisfying  them ?  LTS.  It  doth. 
EU  PH.  But  the  cravings  are  tedious,  the 
fatisfadlion  momentary.  Is  it  notfo?  LTS. 
It  is,  but  what  then?  EUPH.  Why 
then  it  Ihou’d  feem  that  fenfual  pleafure 
is  but  a  fhort  deliverance  from  long  pain. 

A  long  aVenue  of  uneafinefs  leads  to  a 
point  of  pleafure,  which  ends  in  difguft 

or 
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or  remorfe.  CRI.  And  he  who  purfues  D  r  a  l. 
this  ignis  fatuus  imagines  himlelf  a  Phi-  II. 
lofopher  and  Free-thinker.  LTS.  Pedants  -v— * 

are  governed  by  words  and  notions, 
while  the  wiler  Men  of  pleafure  follow 
Fad,  Nature,  and  Senfe.  CRT.  But 
what  if  notional  pleafures  fhould  in  fadl 
prove  the  moll  real  and  lading  ?  Pure 
pleafures  of  Reafon  and  Imagination  nei¬ 
ther  hurt  the  health,  nor  wade  the  for¬ 
tune,  nor  gall  the  confcience.  By  them 
the  mind  is  long  entertained  without 
loathing  or  fatiety.  On  the  other  hand  a 
notion  (which  with  you  it  feems  pafleth 
for  nothing)  often  embitters  the  mod 
lively  fenfual  pleafures,  which  at  bottom 
will  be  found  alfo  to  depend  upon  notion 
more  than  perhaps  you  imagine,  it  being 
a  vulgar  remark,  that  thofe  things  are  more 
enjoyed  by  hope  and  foretade  of  the  Soul 
than  by  poffeffion.  Thus  much  is  yielded, 
that  the  adual  enjoyment  is  very  fhort, 
and  the  alternative  of  Appetite  and  Dif- 
gud  long  as  well  as  uneafy.  So  that,  upon 
the  whole, it  diould  feem  thofe  Gentlemen, 
who  are  called  Men  of  pleafure  from  their 
eager  purfuit  of  it,  do  in  reality  with 
great  expence  of  fortune,  eafe,  and  health 
pui  chafe  pain.  L  X'S.  You  may  ipin  out 
plaufible  Arguments,  but  will  -after  all- 
find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  me, 

that 
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Dial,  that  fo  many  ingenious  Men  fhou’d  not  be 
II.  able  to  diftinguifh  between  things  fo  di- 
redtly  oppofite  as  pain  and  pleafure.  How 
is  it  poffible  to  account  for  this?  CRI. 
I  believe  a  reafon  may  be  affigned  for  it, 
but  to  Men  ot  pleafure  no  truth  is  fo  pa¬ 
latable  as  a  fable.  Jove  once  upon  a  time 
having  ordered,  that  pleafure  and  pain 
Ihou’d  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  in 
every  dofe  of  Humane  Life,  upon  a  com¬ 
plaint,  that  fome  Men  endeavoured  to  fe- 
parate  what  he  had  joined,  and  taking 
more  than  their  lhare  of  the  fweet,  wou’d 
leave  ail  the  four  for  others,  commanded 
Mercury  to  put  a  flop  to  this  evil,  by 
fixing  on  each  Delinquent  a  pair  of  invi- 
fible  Spedtacles,  which  fhou’d  change  the 
appearance  of  things*  making  pain  look 
like  pleafure,  and  pleafure  like  pain,  la¬ 
bour  like  recreation,  and  recreation  like 
labour.  From  that  time  the  Men  of 
pleafure  are  eternally  miftaking  and  re¬ 
penting.  L  TS.  If  your  Dodtrine  takes 
place  I  wou’d  fain  know  what  can  be  the 
advantage  of  a  great  fortune,  which  all 
mankind  fo  eagerly  purfuc?  CRI.  It  is  a 
common  faying  with  Rue  rates ,  That  a 
great  fortune  is  an  edged  tool ,  which  a  hun¬ 
dred  may  come  at,  for  one  who  knows 
how  to  ufe  it,  fo  much  eafier  is  the  art 
of  getting  than  that  of  {pending.  What 

its 
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its  advantage  is  I  will  not  fay,  but  I  will  Dial* 
Venture  to  declare  what  it  is  not.  I  am  II* 
fure  that  where  abundance  excludes  want, 
and  enjoyment  prevents  appetite,  there  is 
not  the  quickeft  fenfe  of  thofe  pleafures 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  in  which  the 
Footman  hath  often  a  greater  fhare  than 
his  Lord*  who  cannot  enlarge  his  Stomach 
in  proportion  to  his  Effcate. 

-  v 

XVII.  Reafonable  and  well-educated 
Men  of  all  Ranks  have,  I  believe,  pretty 
much  the  fame  amufements,  notwith- 
ftanding  jthe  difference  of  their  fortunes  * 

But  thofe  who  are  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed  as  Men  of  pleafure  feem  to  poflefs 
it  in  a  very  fmall  degree.  EUP  H.  I 
have  heard  that  among  Perfons  of  that 
character,  a  game  of  Cards  is  efteemed  a 
chief  diverfion.  EPS.  Without  Cards 
there  cou’d  be  no  living  for  People  of 
fafhion.  It  is  the  moft  delightful  way  of 
palling  an  Evening  when  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies  are  got  together/  who  wou’d  other- 
wife  be  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay  or  do  with 
themfelves.  But  a  pack  of  Cards,  is  fo 
engaging,  that  it  doth  not  dnly  employ 
them  when  they  are  met/  but  ferves  to 
draw  them  together;  Quadrille  gives  them 
pleafure  in  profpedt  during  the  dull  hours 
of  the  day/  they  refled?  on  it  with  delight/ 

I  and 
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Dial,  and  it  furnifhes  difcourfe  when  it  is  over, 
II.  C  RI.  One  wou’d  be  apt  to  fufpedt  thefe 
People  of  condition  pafs  their  time  but 
heavily,  and  are  but  little  the  better  for 
their  fortunes,  whofe  chief  amufement  is 
a  thing  in  the  power  of  every  Porter  or 
Footman,  who  is  as  well  qualified  to  re¬ 
ceive  pleafure  from  Cards  as  a  Peer.  I 
can  eafily  conceive  that  when  People  of 
a  certain  turn  are  got  together,  they  fhou’d 
prefer  doing  any  thing  to  the  ennui  of 
their  own  converfation  ;  but  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive  there  is  any  great  pleafure  in 
this.  What  a  Card-table  can  afford  requires 
neither  parts  nor  fortune  to  judge  of. 
LTS.  Play  is  a  ferious  amufement  that 
comes  to  the  relief  of  a  Man  of  pleafure, 
after  the  more  lively  and  affe&ing  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  Senfe.  It  kills  time  beyond  anv 
thing,  and  is  a  moft  admirable  Anodyne 
to  divert  or  prevent  thought,  which  might 
otherwise  prey  upon  the  mind.  C  R  I.  I 
can  eafily  comprehend,  that  no  Man  upon 
Earth  ought  to  prize  Anodynes  for  the 
Spleen,  more  than  a  Man  of  fafhion  and 
pleafure.  An  ancient  Sage  fpeaking  of 
one  of  that  character,  faith  he  is  made 
wretched  by  difappointments  and  appe- 

•  ^  y  f  /  5  Z'  ^ 

tites,  Ay  7T  a  Tat  ct.7r0TVyxa.vM  xcu  siribu^coy. 

And  if  this  was  true  of  the  Greeks  who 
lived  in  the  Sun,  and  had  fo  much  Spirit, 
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lam  apt  to  think  it  is  dill  more  fo  of  Dial 
our  modern  Englijh.  Something  there  is  II. 
in  our  climate  and  complexion,  that  makes 
idlenefs  no  where  fo  much  its  own  pu- 
nifhment  as  in  England,  where  an  unedu¬ 
cated  fine  Gentleman  pays  for  his  mo¬ 
mentary  pleafures,  with  long  and  cruel 
intervals  of  Spleen  ;  fof  relief  of  which 
he  is  driven  into  fenfual  excefies,  that 
produce  a  proportionable  depreffion  of 
Spirits,  which,  as  it  createth  a  greater 
want  of  pleafures,  fo  it  lefiens  the  ability 
to  enjoy  them.  There  is  a  call:  of  Thought 
in  the  Complexion  of  an  EngUfhman , 
which  renders  him  the  mod  unfuccefsful 
Rake  in  the  World.  He  is  (as  Arijlotle 
exprefieth  it)  at  variance  with  himfelf. 

He  is  neither  Brute  enough  to  enjoy  his 
appetites,  nor  Man  enough  to  govern 
them.  He  knows  and  feels  that  what  he 
purfues  is  not  his  true  good,  his  reflexion 
lerving  only  to  fhew  him  that  mifery 
which  his  habitual  floth  and  indolence 
will  not  fuffer  him  to  remedy.  At  length 
being  grown  odious  to  himfelf,  and  ab¬ 
horring  his  own  Company,  he  runs  into 
every  idle  Aflembly,  not  from  the  hopes 
of  pleafure,  but  meerly  to  refpite  the 
pain  of  his  own  mind.  Liftlefs  and 
uneafy  at  the  prefent,  he  hath  no  de¬ 
light  in  reflecting  on  what  is  pad,  or  in 
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Dial. the  profpeft  of  anything  to  come.  This 
II.  Man  of  pleafure,  when  after  a  wretched 
Scene  of  vanity  and  woe  his  animal  na¬ 
ture  is  worn  to  the  Stumps,  wifhes  and 
dreads  Death  by  turns,  and  is  lick  of 
living,  without  having  ever  tried  or  known 
the  true  life  of  Man.  EU PH.  It  is 

well  this  fort  of  Life,  which  is  of  fo  little 
.benefit  to  the  owner,  conduceth  fo  much 
to  that  of  the  Public.  But  pray  tell  me, 
do  thefe  Gentlemen  let  up  for  Minute 
Philofophers  ?  CRT.  That  Sedl  you  mull 
know  contains  two  forts  of  Philofophers, 
the  wet  and  the  dry.  Thofe  I  have  been 
defcribing  are  of  the  former  kind.  They 
differ  rather  in  Practice  than  in  Theory. 
Hs  an  older,  graver  or  duller  Man  from 
one  that  is  younger,  and  more  capable  or 
fond  of  pleafure.  The  dry  Philofopher 
paffeth  his  time  but  drily.’  He  has  the 
honour  of  pimping  for  the  Vices  of 
more  fprghtly  Men,  who  in  return  offer 
fome  final!  incenfe  to  his  Vanity.  Upon 
this  encouragement,  and  to  make  his  own 
mind  eaiy  when  it  is  pall  being  pleafed, 
he  employs  him  (elf  in  jollifying  thofe 
excelles  he  cannot  partake  in.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  your  queltion,  thofe  miferable 
Folk  are  mighty  Men  for  the  Minute 
Phiiofophy.  EUPH.  What  hinders 
them  then  from  putting  an  end  to  their 

lives  ? 
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lives?  CRI.  Their  not  being  perfuaded  Dial, 
of  the  Truth  of  what  they  profefs.  Some  II. 
indeed  in  a  lit  of  delpair  do  now  and  then 
lay  violent  hands  on  themfelves.  And  as 
the  Minute  Philofophy  prevails,  we  daily 
fee  more  examples  of  Suicide.  But  they 
bear  no  proportion  to  thofe  who  wou’d 
put  an  end  to  their  lives  if  they  durft. 

My  friend  Clinias ,  who  had  been  one  of 
them,  and  a  Philofopher  of  rank,  let  me 
into  the  fecret  Hiftory  of  their  doubts  and 
fears  and  irrefolute  refolutions  of  making 
away  with  themfelves,  which  laft  he  af- 
fures  me  is  a  frequent  topic  with  Men  of 
pleafure,  when  they  have  drunk  themfelves 
into  a  little  Spirit.  It  was  by  vertue  of 
this  mechanical  valour,  the  renowneS 
Philolopher  Hermocrates  fhot  himfelf 
through  the  head.  The  fame  thing  hath 
fince  been  pradtifed  by  feveral  others  to  the 
great  relief  of  their  friends.  Splenetic, 
worried,  and  frightened  out  of  their  wits, 
they  run  upon  their  doom,  with  the  fame 
courage  as  a  Bird  runs  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Rattle  Snake,  not  becaufe  they  are  bold  to 
die,  but  becaufe  they  are  afraid  to  live. 

Clinias  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  irreli- 
gion,  by  the  difcourfe  and  opinion  of  q- 
ther  Minute  Philofophers,  who  were  mu¬ 
tually  ftrengthened  in  their  own  unbelief 
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Dial,  by  his.  After  this  manner,  authority 
II.  working  in  a  circle,  they  endeavoured  to 
atheize  one  another.  But  though  he 
pretended  even  to  a  demonftration  againft 
the  Being  of  a  God,  yet  he  cou’d  not  in¬ 
wardly  conquer  his  own  Belief.  He  fell 
tick,  and  acknowledged  this  truth,  is  now  a 
fober  Man  and  a  good  Chriftian ;  owns  he 
was  never  fo  happy  as  fince  he  became 
fuch,  nor  fo  wretched  as  while  he  was  a 
Minute  Philofopher.  And  he  who  has 
tried  both  conditions  may  be  allowed  a 
proper  judge  of  both.  L  T S.  Truly  a  fine 
account  of  the  brightefl  and  bravefi:  Men 
of  the  age  1  C  R  /.  Bright  and  brave  are 
fine  attributes.  But  our  Curate  is  of  o- 
pinion,  that  all  your  Free-thinking  Rakes 
are  either  Fools  or  Cowards.  Thus  he 
argues j  if  fuch  a  Man  doth  not  fee  his 
true  Intereft,  he  wants  Senfe,  if  he  doth 
but  dare  not  purfue  it,  he  wants  Courage. 
In  this  manner  from  the  defedl  of  Senfe 
and  Courage, he  deduceth  that  whole  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Men,  who  are  fo  apt  to  value 
themfelves  upon  both  thofe  qualities.  LTS. 
As  for  their  Courage  they  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  give  proof  of  it;  and  for  their 
underftanding,  thanks  to  nature,  it  is  of  a 
lize  not  to  be  meafured  by  Country 
Parlous, 
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XVIII.  EUPH.  But  Socrates ,  who  was  D  I  al. 
no  Country  Parfon,  fufpedted  your  Men  II. 
of  pleafure  were  fuch  through  ignorance.  “V— 
LTS.  Ignorance  of  what?  EUPH.  Of 
the  art  of  computing.  It  was  his  opi¬ 
nion  that  Rakes  cannot  reckon *  *.  And 
that  for  want  of  this  skill  they  make 
wrong  judgments  about  pleafure,  on  the 
right  choice  of  which  their  happinefs  de¬ 
pends.  LTS.  I  do  not  underhand  you. 

EUPH.  Do  you  grant  that  Senfe  per- 
ceiveth  only  fenfible  things?  LTS.  I' 
do.  E  UPH.  Senfe  perceiveth  only  things 
prefent.  LTS.  This  too  I  grant. 

EUPH.  Future  pleafures,  therefore,  and 
pleafures  of  the  underftanding,  are  not 
to  be  judged  of  by  aftual  Senfe. 

LTS.  They  are  not.  EUPH.  Thofe’ 
therefore  who  judge  of  pleafure  by  Senfe, 
may  find  themfelves  miftaken  at  the  foot 
of  the  account. 

j'  Cum  lapidofa  chiragra 
Contudit  articulos  veter is  ramalia  fagiy 
Turn  craffos  transijfe  dies  lucemque  palujlrem j 
Et  Jib i jam  feri  vit  am  ingemuere  relict  am. 

To  make  a  right  computation,  fhou’d 
you  not  confider  all  the  faculties  and  all 
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*  Plato  in  Protag.  f  Perfius,  Sa^  5. 
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Dial,  the  kinds  of  Pleafure,  taking  into  your 
II.  account  the  future  as  well  as  the  pre- 
fcnt,  and  rating  them  all  according  to 
their  true  value?  CRI ’.  The  Epicureans 
themfelves  allowed,  that  Pleafure  which 
procures  a  greater  Pain,  or  hinders  a  grea- 
ter  Pleafure,  fhou’d  be  regarded  as  a 
Pain  y  and,  that  Pain  which  procures  a 
greater  Pleafure,  or  prevents  a  greater 
Pain,  is  to  be  accounted  a  Pleafure.  In 
order  therefore  to  make  a  true  eftimate  of 
Pleafure,  the  great  fpring  of  addon,  and 
that  from  whence  the  condud  of  Lift 
takes  its  bias,  we  ought  to  compute  in- 
telleduai  Pleafures  and  future  Pleafures, 

.  as  well  as  prelent  and  lenlible  i  We  ought 
to  make  allowance  in  the  valuation  of 
each  particular  Pleafure,  for  all  the 
-  Pains  and  Evils,  for  all  the  Pifguft,  Re- 
morfe,  and  Shame  that  attend  it:  We 
pught  to  regard  both  kind  and  quantity, 
the  fincerity,  the  intenfenefs,  and  the  du¬ 
ration  of  Pleafures.  EUPH.  And  all 
thefe  points  duly  confidered,  will  not  So¬ 
crates  feem  to  have  had  reafon  of  his 
tide,  when  hg  thought  ignorance  made 
Rakes,  and  particularly  their  being  ig¬ 
norant  of  what  he  calls  the  Science  of 
more  and  lefs,  greater  and  fmaller,  equa¬ 
lity  and  comparifon,  that  is  to  fay  of  the 
art  of  Computing?  LTS,  All  this  dif- 
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courfe  feems  notional.  For  real  abilities  Dial. 
of  every  kind  it  is  well  known  we  have  I. 
the  brighteft  Men  of  the  age  among  us. 

But  all  thofe  who  know  the  World  do 
calculate  that  what  you  call  a  good  Chri- 
ftian,  who  hath  neither  a  large  Con- 
fcience,  nor  unprejudiced  Mind,  mull  be 
unfit  for  the  affairs  of  it.  Thus  you  fee, 
while  you  compute  your  felves  out  of 
pleafure,  others  compute  you  out  of  bufi- 
nefs.  What  then  are  you  good  for  with 
all  your  computation?  EUPH.  I  have 
all  imaginable  refpeCt  for  the  abilities  of 
Free-thinkers.  My  only  fear  was,  their 
parts  might  be  too  lively  for  fuch  flow 
talents  as  Forecaft  and  Computation,  the 
gifts  of  ordinary  Men. 

XIX.  CRT.  I  cannot  make  them  the 
fame  compliment  that  Euphranor  does. 

For  though  I  ffiall  not  pretend  to  cha¬ 
racterize  the  whple  Sett,  yet  thus  much 
I  may  truly  affirm,  That  thofe  who  have 
fallen  in  my  way  have  been  moftly  raw 
Men  of  pleafure,  pld  Sharpers  in  bufinefs, 
or  a  third  fort  of  lazy  Sciolifls,  who  are 
neither  Men  of  bufinefs,  nor  Men  of  fpe- 
culation,  but  fet  up  for  judges  or  critics 
in  all  kinds,  without  having  made  a 
progrefs  in  any.  Thele,  among  Men  of 
the  World  pafs  for  profound  Thcorifts, 
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Dial,  and  among  fpeculative  Men  wou’d  feem 
II.  to  know  the  World ;  a  conceited  race,  e- 
* — qually  ufelefs  to  the  affairs  and  Rudies 
of  Mankind.  Such  as  thefe,  for  the  mofl 
part,  feem  to  be  Sectaries  of  the  Minute 
Philofophy,  I  will  not  deny  that  now 
and  then  you  may  meet  with  a  Man  of 
eafy  manners,  that,  without  thofe  faults 
and  affectations,  is  carried  into  the  party 
by  the  meer  ftream  of  Education,  Fa- 
fhion,  or  Company ;  all  which  do  in  this 
age  prejudice  Men  againft  Religion,  even 
thofe  who  mechanically  rail  at  Preju¬ 
dice.  I  muff  not  forget  that  the  Minute 
Philofophers  have  alfo  a  ftrong  party  a- 
mong  the  Beaux  and  fine  Ladies,  and, 
as  affectations  out  of  character  are  often 
the  ftrongeft,  there  is  nothing  fo  dogma¬ 
tical  and  inconvincible  as  one  of  thefe 
fine  things,  when  it  fets  up  for  Free- 
thinking.  But,  be  thefe  profeffors  of  the 
SeCt  never  fo  dogmatical,  their  authority 
muff  needs  be  fmall  with  Men  of  fenfe: 
For  who  wou’d  choofe  for  his  guide  in 
the  fearch  for  Truth,  a  Man  whole 
Thoughts  and  Time  are  taken  up  with 
Drefs,  Vifits,  and  Diverlions  ?  Or  whofe 
Education  hath  been  behind  a  Counter, 
or  in  an  Office  ?  Or  whofe  Speculations 
have  been  employed  on  the  forms  of  bu- 
finefs,  who  are  only  well  read  in  the  ways 
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and  commerce  of  Mankind,  in  flock-  D  i  al.1 
jobbing,  purloining,  fupplanting,  bribing?  II. 

Or  wou'd  any  Man  in  his  fenfes  give  a  “v-*-* 
fig  for  Meditations  and  Difcoveries  made 
over  a  bottle?  And  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  in  dead  of  Thought,  Books,  and 
Study,  mod  Free-thinkers  are  the  Profe- 
lytes  of  a  drinking  Club.  Their  Prin¬ 
ciples  are  often  fettled,  and  decifions  on 
the  deeped  Points  made,  when  they  are 
not  fit  to  make  a  bargain.  LTS.  You 
forget  our  Writers,  Crito.  They  make  ■ 
a  world  of  Profelytcs.  CRI.  So  wou’d 
worfe  Writers  in  fuch  a  caufe.  Alas! 
how  few  read!  and  of  thefe,  how  few 
are  able  to  judge  ?  How  many  wilh  your 
notions  true  ?  How  many  had  rather  be  di¬ 
verted  than  indrudted  ?  How  many  are  con¬ 
vinced  by  a  title  ?  I  may  allow  your  reafons 
to  be  effectual,  without  allowing  them  to 
be  good.  Arguments,  in  themfelves  of  fmali 
weight,  have  great  effect,  when  they  are 
recommended  by  a  midaken  intered,  when 
they  are  pleaded  for  by  pafiion,  when  they 
are  countenanced  by  the  humour  of  the 
age;  and  above  all,  with  fome  fort  of  Men, 
when  they  are  againd  Law,  Government, 
and  edablifhed  Opinions,  things  which 
as  a  wife  or  good  Man  wou’d  not  de¬ 
part  from  without  clear  evidence,  a  weak 
or  a  bad  Man  will  affect  to  difparage 

on 
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Dial,  on  the  flighted  Grounds.  LTS.  And 
?I?  yet  the  arguments  of  our  Philofophers  a- 

J— v— '  larm.  C2?7.  The  force  of  their  reafon- 
ing  is  not  what  alarms,  their  contempt 
of  Laws  and  Government  is  alarming, 
their  application  to  the  young  and  igno¬ 
rant  is  dangerous.  EUPH.  But  without 
difputing  or  difparaging  their  talent  at 
Ratiocination,  it  feems  very  poflible  their 
fuccefs  might  not  be  owing  to  that  alone. 
May  it  not  in  forne  meafure  be  afcribed 
■  ^  .  <;■  others,  as  well  as  to 

their  own  perfections  ?  My  friend  Eu- 
<c rates  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  Church  wou’d 
thrive  and  flourifh  beyond  all  oppoli- 
tion,  if  fome  certain  perfons  minded  Pie¬ 
ty  more  than  Politics,  PraCtics  than  Po¬ 
lemics,  Fundamentals  than  ConfeCtaries, 
Subftance  than  Circumftance ,  Things 
than  Notions,  and  Notions  than  Words. 
LTS.  Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  ,  the 
effects  are  too  plain  to  be  denied.  And 
when  a  confidering  Man  obferves  that 
our  Notions  do,  in  this  mofi  learned  and 
knowing  age,  fpread  and  multiply,  in  op- 
polition  to  effablifhed  Laws,  2nd  every 
day  gain  ground  again#  a  body  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  fo  learned,  fo  well  fupporced,  pro¬ 
tected,  encouraged  for  the  iervice  and  de¬ 
fence  of  Religion :  I  fay,  when  a  Man ' 
obferves  and  confiders  all  this,  he  will  be 
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apt  to  afcribe  it  to  the  force  of  Truth,  Dial* 
and  the  merits  of  our  caufe;  which,  had  II. 
it  been  fupported  with  the  revenues  and 
eftabliihments  of  the  Church  and  Uni- 
verfities,  you  may  guefs  what  a  figure  it 
wou’d  make,  by  the  figure  that  it  makes 
without  them.  E  UPH.  It  is  much  to  be  pi¬ 
tied,  that  the  learned  profeflors  of  your  Seft 
do  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  they 
deferve.  LTS.  All  in  due  time.  People 
begin  to  open  their  eyes.  It  is  not  im- 
poffible  but  thofe  revenues  that  in  igno¬ 
rant  times  were  applied  to  a  wrong  ufe, 
may  hereafter  in  a  more  enlightned  age, 
be  applied  to  a  better.  CRI.  But  why  pro- 
feffors  and  encouragement  for  what  needs 
no  teaching  ?  An  acquaintance  of  mine 
has  a  moft  ingenious  Footman  that  can. 
neither  write  nor  read,  who  learned  your' 
whole  Syftem  in  half  an  hour,  he  knows 
when  and  how  to  nod,  fhake  his  head, 
fmile,  and  give  a  hint  as  well  as  the 
ableft  Sceptic,  and  is  in  fadt  a  very  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofopher.  LTS.  Pardon  me,  it 
takes  time  to  unlearn  religious  Prejudi¬ 
ces,  and  requires  a  ltrong  head.  CRI.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  might  have  been 
once  upon  a  time.  But  in  the  prefent 
laudable  education,  I  know  feveral  who 
have  been  imbued  with  no  religious  no- 
tions  at  all;  and  others  who  have  had  them 
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3  al.  fo  very  flight,  that  they  rubbed  off  with- 
II.  out  the  leaft  pains. 


XX.  Panope ,  young  and  beautiful,  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  her  Aunt,  an  admirer  of 
the  Minute  Philofophy,  was  kept  from 
learning  the  Principles  of  Religion,  that 
fhe  might  not  be  accuftomed  to  believe 
without  a  reafon,  nor  affent  to  what  (he 
did  not  comprehend.  Panope  was  not 
indeed  prejudiced  with  religious  notions, 
but  got  a  notion  of  Intriguing,  and  a 
notion  of  Play,  which  ruined  her  repu¬ 
tation  by  fourteen,  and  her  fortune  by 
four  and  twenty.  I  have  often  refle&ed 
on  the  different  fate  of  two  Brothers  in 
my  neighbourhood.  Cleon  the  elder  be¬ 
ing  defigned  an  accompliih’d  Gentle¬ 
man,  was  fent  to  town,  had  the  firffc  part 
of  his  education  in  a  great  School :  What 
Religion  he  learned  there  was  foon  un¬ 
learned  in  a  certain  celebrated  Society, 
which,  till  we  have  a  better,  may  pafs 
for  a  nurfery  of  Minute  Philofophers. 
Cleon  drefled  well,  cou’d  cheat  at  cards, 
had  a  nice  palate,  underflood  the  myfte- 
ry  of  the  Die,  was  a  mighty  Man  in 
the  Minute  Philofophy.  And  having  fhined 
a  few  years  in  thele  accomplifhments, 
he  died  before  thirty,  childlefs,  and  rot¬ 
ten,  expreffing  the  utmoft  indignation 
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that  he  cou’d  not  outlive  that  old  dog  his  Dial.' 
Father;  who,  having  a  great  notion  of  II. 
polite  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the 
World,  had  purchafed  them  to  his  fa¬ 
vourite  Son,  with  much  expence,  but  had 
been  more  frugal  in  the  education  of 
Charephon,  the  younger  Son,  who  was 
brought  up  at  a  Country-School,  and  en¬ 
tered  a  Commoner  in  the  Univerfity, 
where  he  qualified  himfelf  for  a  Parfo- 
nage  in  his  Father’s  gift,  which  he  is 
now  pofielfed  of,  together  with  the  E- 
ftate  of  the  Family,  and  a  numerous 
Offspring.  LYS.  A  pack  of  unpolifh’d 
cubbs,  I  warrant.  C  R  I.  Lefs  polifhed, 
perhaps,  but  more  found,  more  honed/ 
and  more  ufeful  than  many  who  pafs 
for  fine  Gentlemen.  Crates ,  a  worthy 

Judice  of  the  Peace  in  this  County,  ha¬ 
ving  had  a  Son  mifcarry  at  London ,  by 
the  convention  of  a  Minute  Philofo- 
phei,  uied  to  fay  with  a  great  air  of 
complaint,  If  a  Man  fpoils  my  Corn,  or 
hui  ts  my  L-attle,  1  have  a  remedy  againd 
him;  but  if  he  fpoils  my  Children,  I 
have  none.  LYS.  I  warrant  you,  he 
was  for  penal  methods;  he  wou’d  have 
htid  a  Law  to  perfecute  tender  Con¬ 
fine. .ices.  CRI.  The  tender  Confidence 
oi  a  Minute  Philofopher!  He  who  tu¬ 
tored  tile  Son  of  C rates,  foon  after  did 
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Dial,  juftice  on  himfelf.  For  he  taught  Lyc i'¬ 
ll.  das ,  a  raodeft  young  Man,"  the  Princi¬ 

ples  of  his  Seft.  Lycidas ,  in  return,  de¬ 
bauched  his  Daughter,  an  only  child,  up¬ 
on  which,  Charmides ,  (that  was  the  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofopher’s  Name)  hanged  him- 
felf.  Old  Bubalion  in  the  City  is  carking, 
and  ftarving,  and  cheating,  that  his  Son 
may  drink  and  game,  keep  Miftreiles; 
Hounds,  and  Horfes,  and  die  in  a  Jail. 
Bubalion  neverthelefs  thinks  himfelf  wife, 
and  pafieth  for  one  that  minds  the  main 
chance.  He  is  a  Minute  Philofopher , 
which  learning  he  acquired  behind  the 
counter,  from  the  works  of  Prodicus  and 
‘Tryphoh.  This  fame  Bubalion  was  one 
night  at  fupper,  talking  again  ft  the  Im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  with  two  or  three 
grave  Citizens,  one  of  whom  the  next 
day  declared  himfelf  bankrupt,  with  five 
thoufand  Pound  of  Bubalion  s  in  his 
hands,  and  the  night  following  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  a  Servant,  who  had 
during  his  le&ure  waited  at  table,  de¬ 
manding  the  fum  of  fifty  guineas  to  be 
laid  under  a  ftone,  and  concluding  with 
moft  terrible  threats  and  imprecations. 
LTS.  Not  to  repeat  what  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  demonftrated-,  That  the  Public  is 
at  bottom  no  fufferer  by  fuch  accidents,- 
which  in  truth  are  inconvenient  only  to 
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private  perfons,  who  in  their  turn  too  may  D  i  a  u 
reap  the  benefit  of  them  ;  I  fay,  not  to  II. 
repeat  all  that  hath  been  demonftrated 
on  that  head,  I  fliall  only  ask  you  whe¬ 
ther  there  wou’d  not  be  Rakes  and 
Rogues,  although  we  did  not  make  them? 

Believe  me,  the  World  always  was,  and 
always  will  be  the  fame,  as  long  as  Men 
are  Men.  CRI.  I  deny  that  the  World 
is  always  the  fame.  Humane  Nature, 
to  ufe  Alciphrori s  companion ,  is  like 
Land,  better  or  worfe,  as  it  is  improved, 
and  according  to  the  Seeds  or  Principles 
fown  in  it.  Though  no  body  held  your 
Tenets,  I  grant  there  might  be  bad  Men 
by  the  force  of  corrupt  appetites  and 
irregular  paffions:  But  where  Men,  to 
the  force  of  appetite  and  paffion,  add 
that  of  opinion,  and  are  wicked  from 
Principle,  there  will  be  more  Men  wick¬ 
ed,  and  thofe  more  incurably  and  out- 
rageoufly  fo.  The  error  of  a  lively  Rake 
lies  in  his  paffions,  and  may  be  reform¬ 
ed  :  But  the  dry  Rogue  who  lets  up  for 
iudgment,  is  incorrigible.  It  is  an  obfer- 
vation  of  Arijlotle  s.  That  there  are  two 
forts  of  Debauchees,  the  axg^T/i;,  and  the 
ax.dA «<r©-,  of  which  the  one  is  fo  a- 
gainfl  his  judgment,  the  other  with  ir^ 
and  that  there  may  be  hopes  of  the 
former,  but  none  of  the  latter.  And  in 
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Dial,  fadf  I  have  always  obferved,  that  a  Rake 
II.  who  is  a  Minute  Philofopher,  when 
grown  old  becomes  a  fharper  in  bufinefs. 
LI'S.  I  cou’d.  name  you  feveral  fuch  who 
have  grown  moil-  noted  Patriots.  C  R  I. 
Patriots!  fuch  Patriots  as  Catiline  and 
Marc  Antony.  L  T'S.  And  what  then  ? 
Thofe  famous  Romans  were  brave  though 
unfuccefsful.  They  wanted  neither  Senfe 
nor  Courage,  and  if  their  Schemes  had 
taken  effedfthe  brisker  part  of  their  Coun¬ 
trymen  had  been  much  the  better  for 
them. 

1 

XXL  The  wheels  of  Government  go 
on,  though  wound  up  by  different  hands ; 
if  not  in  the  fame  form,  yet  in  Lome  o- 
ther,  perhaps  a  better.  There  is  an  end- 
lefs  variety  in  nature,  weak  Men,  indeed, 
are  prejudiced  towards  Rules  and  Syilemes 
In  Life  and  Government ;  and  think  if 
thefe  are  gone  all  is  gone  :  But  a  Man  of 
a  great  Soul  and  free  Spirit  delights 
in  the  noble  experiment  of  blowing  up 
Syilemes  and  dilfolving  Governments,  to 
mold  them  anew  upon  other  principles  and 
in  another  ill  ape.  Take  my  word  for  it; 
there  is  a  plaflic  nature  in  things  that 
Leeks  its  own  end.  Pull  a  State  to  pieces, 
jumble,  confound,  and  fhake  together  the 
particles  of  Humane  Society,  and  then  let 

them 
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them  hand  a  while,  and  you  ilia! I  foon  fee  Dial' 
them  fettle  of  themfelves  in  fome  conve-  II. 
nient  order,  where  heavy  heads  are  lowell 
and  Men  of  genius  uppermoft.  E  if  P  H. 

Lyficles  fpeaks  his  mind  freely.  LTS. 

Where  was  the  advantage  of  Free- thinking 
if  it  were  not  attended  with  Free-fpeak- 
ing,  or  of  Free-fpeaking  if  it  did  not 
produce  Free-acting?  We  are  for  abfolute, 
independent,  original  freedom  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed.  Inward  freedom  without 
outward,  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  fet  a 
Man’s  judgment  i  at  variance  with  his 
practice.  CR  I.  This  free  way  of  Lyfi¬ 
cles  may  feem  new  to  you  ;  it  is  not  fo 
to  me.  As  the  Minute  Philofophers  lay 
it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  facred  of  any  kind,  nothing  but 
what  may  be  made  a  jell  of,  exploded,  and 
changed  like  the  fafliion  of  their  Clothes,; 
fo  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  them  to 
utter  their  fchemes  and  principles, not  only 
in  felebt  Companies,  but  even  in  public. 

In  a  certain  part  of  the  World,  where  in¬ 
genious  Men  are  wont  to  retail  their  Spe¬ 
culations,  I  remember  to  have  feen  a 
Valetudinarian  in  a  long  Wig  and  a 
Cloak  fitting  at  the  upper  end  of  a  Tables 
with  half  a  dozen  of  Difciples  about  him. 


After  he  had  talked  about  Religion  in  a 


manner,  and  with  an  air  that  wou’d  make 
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Dial,  one  think,  Atheifrfi  eftablifhed  by  Law 
IL  and  Religion  only  tolerated,  he  entered 
upon  Civil  Government,  and  oblerved  to 
his  Audience,  that  the  natural  World  was 
in  a  perpetual  circulation  :  Animals,  faid 
he,  who  draw  their  fuftenance  from  the 
Earth,  mix  with  that  fame  Earth,  and  in 
their  turn  become  Food  for  Vegetables, 
which  again  nourifh  the  Animal  kind : 
The  Vapours  that  afcend  from  this  Globe 
defcend  back  upon  it  in  fhowers:  The 
Elements  alternately  prey  upon  each  other: 
That  which  one  part  of  nature  lofeth  a- 
nother  gains,  the  fum  total  remaining 
always  the  fame,  being  neither  bigger 
nor  Idler,  better  nor  worfe  for  all  thefe 
inteftine  changes.  Even  fo,  faid  this 
learned  Profeilor,  the  revolutions  in  the 
civil  World  are  no  detriment  to  Humane 
Kind,  one  part  whereof  rifes  as  the  other 
falls,  and  wins  by  another’s  lofs.  A  Man 
therefore  who  thinks  deeply,  and  hath  an 
eye  on  the  whole  Syfteme,  is  no  more  a 
Bigot  to  Government  than  to  Religion. 
He  knows  how  to  fuit  himfeif  to  occali- 
ons,  and  make  the  beft  of  every  event :  For 
the  reft,  he  looks  on  all  translations  of 
power  and  property  from  one  hand  to 
another  with  a  philofophic  indifference. 
Our  Le&urer  concluded  his  difcourfe  with 
a  moil  ingenious  Analviis  of  all  political 
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and  moral  Virtues  into  their  fo'ff  prinei-  Dr  al. 
pies  and  caufes,  fhewing  them  to  be  meet  II. 
fafhions,  tricks  of  State,  and  illufions  on 
the  Vulgar.  L  TS.  We  have  been  often 
told  of  the  good  effeds  of  Religion  and 
Learning,  Churches  and  Univerfities :  But 
I  dare  affirm,  that  a  dozen  or  two  inge¬ 
nious  Men  of  our  Sed  have  done  more 
towards  advancing  real  knowledge,  by 
extemporaneous  Ledures  in  the  compafs 
of  a  few  years,  than  all  the  Ecclefiaftics 
put  together  for  as  many  Centuries, 

EUP  H.  And  the  Nation  no  doubt  thrives 
accordingly :  But,  it  feems,  Crito ,  you 

have  heard  them  difcourfe.  CR1.  Upon 
hearing  this  and  other  Ledures  of  the 
fame  tendency,  methought  it  was  needlefs 
to  eftabliffi  Profeffors  for  the  Minute  Phi- 
lofophy  in  either  Univeriity,  while  there 
are  fo  many  fpontaneous  Ledurers  in  every 
corner  of  the  Streets,  ready  to  open  Mens 
Eyes,  and  rub  off  their  prejudices  about 
Religion,  Loyalty,  and  public  Spirit, 

L  TS.  If  wiffiing  was  to  any  purpole,  I 
cou’d  wiffi  for  a  Telefcope  that  might 
draw  into  my  view  things  future  in  time, 
as  well  as  diftant  in  place.  Oh !  that  I 
cou’d  but  look  into  the  next  age,  and  be-* 
hold  what  it  is  that  we  are  preparing  to  be, 
the  glorious  harveft  of  our  Principles,  the 
fpreading  of  which  hath  produced  a  viti— 
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ble  tendency,  in  the  Nation  towards  fome- 
thing  great  and  new.  C  R  I.  One  thing  I 
dare  fay  you  wou’d  expedt  to  fee,  be  the 
changes  and  agitations  of  the  Public 
what  they  will,  that  is,  every  Free¬ 
thinker  upon  his  legs.  You  are  all  Sons  of 
Nature, who  chearfully  follow  the  fortunes 
or  the  common  Mafs.  L  2~S.  And  it  mu  ft  be 
owned  we  have  a  maxim,  that  each  fhou  d 
take  care  of  one.  C  R I.  Alas,  Lyfcles , 
you  wrong  your  own  Charadter.  You  wou’d 
fain  pafs  upon  the  World  and  upon  your 
felves  for  interefted  cunning  Men :  But  can 
any  thing  be  more  difinterefted  than  to  fa- 
crifice  all  regards  to  the  abftradted  Specula¬ 
tion  of  Truth?  Or  can  any  thing  be  more 
void  of  all  cunning  than  to  publifh  your 
difeoveries  to  the  World,  teach  others  to 
play  the  whole  game,  and  arm  Mankind 
Againft  your  felves  ? 

XXII.  If  a  Man  may  venture  to  fug- 
gelt  fo  mean  a  thought  as  the  love  of  their 
Country,  to  Souls  fired  with  the  love  of 
Truth,  and  the  love  of  Liberty,  and  grafp- 
ing  the  whole  extent  of  Nature,  I  wou’d 
humbly  propofe  it  to  you,  Gentlemen,  to 
obferve  the  caution  pradtifed  by  all  other 
difeoverers,  projectors,  and  makers  of  ex¬ 
periments,  who  never  hazard  all  on  the 
rirlt  trial,  Wou’d  it  not  be  prudent  to  try 
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the  fuccefs  of  your  principles  on  a  final!  1 )  i  a  l 
model  in  fome  remote  corner  ?  For  in-  fi¬ 
nance  fet  up  a  Colony  of  Atheifts  in 
Monomotapa,  and  fee  how  it  profpers  be¬ 
fore  you  proceed  any  further  at  home : 

Half  a  dozen  Shipload  of  Minute  Philo- 
fophers  might  eaiily  be  fpared  upon  fo 
good  a  defign.  In  the  mean  time,  you 
Gentlemen,  who  have  found  out  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  hoped  or  feared  in  another 
Life,  that  Confcience  is  a  Bugbear,  that 
the  bands  of  Government,  and  the  cement 
of  Humane  Society  are  rotten  things,  to 
be  diffolved  and  crumbled  into  nothing,  by 
the  argumentation  of  every  Minute  Phi- 
lofopher,  be  fo  good  as  to  keep  thele 
fublime  difcoveries  to  your  felves:  Suffer 
us,  our  Wives,  our  Children,  our  Ser¬ 
vants  and  our  Neighbours  to  continue  in 
the  Belief  and  way  of  Thinking  ella- 
blifhed  by  the  Laws  of  our  Country.  In 
good  earned;,  I  wilh  you  wou’d  go  try 
your  experiments  among  the  Hottentots  or 
‘Turks.  ■  LTS.  The  Hottentots  we  think 
well  of,  believing  them  to  be  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  People ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  their 
diet  and  cuftoms  wou’d  not  agree  with 
our  Philofophers :  As  for  the  Turks  they 
are  Bigots  who  have  a  notion  of  God  and 
a  refpedt  for  Jelus  Chrift.  I  queftion 
whether  it  might  be  fafe  to  venture  among 
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•  ^em* .  CRT,  Make  your  experiment 
tflen  fonie  other  part  of  Cbrijtendom . 
LIS.  We  hold  all  other  Chriftian  Nati¬ 
ons  to  be  much  under  the  power  of  preju¬ 
dice  ;  even  our  Neighbours  the  Dutch  are 
too  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their 
Religion  by  Law  eftablifhed,  for  a  prudent 
Man  to  attempt  innovations  under  their 
Government.  Upon  the  whole  it  feems,  we 
i.an  execute  our  Schemes  no  where  with 
fo  much  fecurity  and  fuch  profpeft  of 
iuccefs  as  at  home.Not  to  fay  that  we  have 
already  made  a  good  progrefs.  Oh!  That 
we  cou  d  but  once  fee  a  Parliament  of 
due,  haunch,  libertine  Free-thinkers  ! 
CRI.  God  forbid.  I  fhou’d  be  forry  to 
have  fuch  Men  for  my  Servants,  not  to 

iay,  for  my  Mahers.  LX'S*  In  that  we 

differ. 

•  / 

XXIII.  But  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  right  way  to  come  at  this,  was  to 
begin  with  extirpating  the  prejudices  of 
particular  Perfons.  We  have  carried  on 
this  work  for  many  years  with  much  art 
and  induftry,  and  at  hrft  with  fecrecy, 
working  like  Moles  under  ground,  con¬ 
cealing  our  progrefs  from  the  Public,  and 
pur  ultimate  views  from  many,  even  of 
our  own  Profelytes,  blowing  the  Coals 
between  polemical  Divines,  laying  hold 
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on  and  improving  every  incident,  which  Dial. 
the  paffions  and  folly  of  Churchmen  af-  II. 
forded,  to  the  advantage  of  our  Sedt.  As  v — v— — 5 
our  principles  obtained,  we  ftill  proceeded 
to  farther  inferences;  and  as  our  numbers 
multiplied,  we  gradually  difcloled  our 
felves  and  our  Opinions ;  where  we  are 
now  I  need  not  fay.  We  have  flubbed  and 
weeded  and  cleared  Humane  Nature  to 
that  degree,  that  in  a  little  time,  leaving  it 
alone  without  any  labouring  or  teaching, 
you  fhall  fee  natural  and  juft  Ideas  fprout 
forth  of  themfelves.  CRI.  But  I  have 
heard  a  man,  who  had  lived  long  and  ob- 
ferved  much,  remark  that  the  worft  and 
moft  unwholefom  weed  was  this  fame 
Minute  Philofophy.  We  have  had,  faid 
he,  divers  epidemical  diftempers  in  the 
State,  but  this  hath  produced  of  all  others 
the  moft  deftrudtive  Plague.  Enthufiafm 
had  its  day,  its  effedls  were  violent  and  foon 
over :  This  infedts  more  quietly  but 
fpreads  widely :  The  former  bred  a  fever 
in  the  State,  this  breeds  a  confumption 
and  final  decay.  A  Rebellion  or  an  Inva- 
fion  alarms  and  puts  the  Public  upon  its 
defence,  but  a  corruption  of  principles 
works  its  ruin  more  flowly  perhaps,  but 
more^  furely.  This  may  be  illuftrated  by 
a  Fable  I  fomewhere  met  with,  in  the 
writings  of  a  Swifs  Philofopher,  fetting 

forth 
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Dial,  forth  the  original  of  Brandy  and  Gun- 
II.  powder.  The  Government  of  the  North 
'  being  once  upon  a  time  vacant ,  the 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  convened 
a  Council  in  Hell,  wherein  upon  compe¬ 
tition  between  two  Daemons  of  rank,  it 
was  determined  they  Ihou’d  both  make 
trial  of  their  abilities, and  he  Ihou’d  fucceed 
who  did  moft  mifchief.  One  made  his 
appearance  in  the  fhape  of  Gunpowder, 
the  other  in  that  of  Brandy  :  The  former 
was  a  declared  Enemy  and  roared  with  a 
terrible  noife,  which  made  folks  afraid, 
and  put  them  on  their  guard  :  The  other 
palled  as  a  Friend  and  a  Phyfician  through 
the  World,  difguifed  himfelf  with  Sweets 
and  Perfumes  and  Drugs,  made  his  way 
into  the  Ladys  Cabinets,  and  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  Shops,  and  under  the  notion  of 
helping  digeftion,  comforting  the  Spirits, 
and  cheering  the  Heart,  produced  diredf 
contrary  eftedls;  and  having  infenfibly 
thrown  great  numbers  of  Humane  Kind 
into  a  lingring  but  fatal  decay,  was  found 
to  people  Hell  and  the  Grave  fo  faff  as 
to  merit  the  Government  which  he  ftill 
pollelles. 

XXIV.  L  Y S.  Thofe  who  pleafe  may 
amufe  themfelves  with  Fables  and  Alle¬ 
gories.  This  is  plain  Englijh :  Liberty  is  a 

good 
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good  thing,  and  we  are  the  Support  ofDiAL. 
Liberty.  CRL  To  me  it  feems  that  II. 
Liberty  and  Virtue  were  made  for  each  ' — - — 1 
other.  If  any  Man  wifh  to  enSlave  his 
Country,  nothing  is  a  fitter  preparative 
than  Vice;  and  nothing  leads  to  Vice  fo 
finely  as  Irreligion.  For  my  part  I  cannot 
comprehend  or  find  out,  after  having 
considered  it  in  all  lights,  how  this  cry¬ 
ing  down  Religion  fhou’d  be  the  effedt  of 
honeft  views  towards  a  juft  and  legal  Li¬ 
berty.  Some  feem  to  propofe  an  indul¬ 
gence  in  Vice.  Others  may  have  in  prof- 
bedt  the  advantages  which  needy  and  am¬ 
bitious  Men  are  ufed  to  make  in  the  ruin 
of  a  State :  One  may  indulge  a  pert  petu¬ 
lant  Spirit ;  another  hope  to  be  efteemed 
among  Libertines,  when  he  wants  wit  to 
oleafe  or  abilities  to  be  ufeful.  But,  be 
Mens  views  what  they  will,  let  us  examine 
what  good  your  principles  have  done ; 
who  has  been  the  better  for  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  thefe  Minute  Philofophers  ?  Let 
us  compare  what  we  are  in  refpedt  of 
Learning,  Loyalty,  Honefty,  Wealth, 

Power  and  Public  Spirit  with  what  we 
have  been.  Free-thinking  (as  it  is  called) 
hath  wonderfully  grown  of  late  years.  Let 
us  fee  what  hath  grown  up  with  it,  or 
whateffedts  it  hath  produced.  To  make  a 
catalogue  of  ills  is  difagreeable  3  and  the 

only 
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Di  al.  only  blcfling  it  can  pretend  to  is  Luxury: 
II.  That  lame  bleffing  which  revenged  the 
World  upon  old  Rome:  That  fame  Luxury 
that  makes  a  Nation,  like  a  difeafed 
pampered  body,  look  full  and  fat  with 
one  foot  in  the  Grave.  LTS.  You  mif- 
take  the  matter.  There  are  no  People 
who  think  and  argue  better  about  the 
public  good  of  a  State  than  our  Sed ; 
who  have  alfo  invented  many  things  tend¬ 
ing  to  that  end,  which  we  cannot  as  yet 
conveniently  put  in  pradice.  CRI.  But 
one  point  there  is  from  which  it  mud  be 
owned  the  Public  hath  already  received 
fome  advantage,  which  is  the  effed  of 
your  principles  flowing  from  them,  and 
fpreading  as  they  do;  I  mean  that  old 
Roman  pradice  of  Self-murder,  which 
at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  diltrefs,  ridding 
the  World  and  themfelves  of  the  mifera- 
ble.  LTS.  You  were  pleafed  before  to 
make  fome  reflexions  on  this  Cuftom,  and 
laugh  at  the  irrelolution  of  our  Free¬ 
thinkers  :  But  I  can  aver  for  matter  of 
fad,  that  they  have  often  recommended 
it  by  their  example  as  well  as  arguments, 
and  that  it  is  folely  owing  to  them  that  a 
pradice,  fo  ufeful  and  magnanimous, 
hath  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Lu¬ 
natics,  and  reitored  to  that  credit  among; 
Men  of  fenfe,  which  it  anciently  had.  In 
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whatever  light  you  may  confider  it,  this  Dial, 
is  in  faft  a  folid  Benefit :  But  the  beft  II. 
effeftof  our  principles  is  that  light  and  'V— ** 

truth  fo  vifibly  fhed  abroad  in  the  World. 

From  how  many  prejudices,  errors,  per¬ 
plexities  and  contradictions  have  we  freed 
the  minds  of  our  Fellow-Subjefts  ?  How 
many  hard  words  and  intricate  abfurd 
notions  had  pofleffed  the  minds  of  Men 
before  our  Philofophers  appeared  in  the 
World  ?  But  now  even  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren  have  right  and  found  notions  of 
things.  What  fay  you  to  this,  Crito  ?  CRL 
I  fay,  with  refpeCt  to  thefe  great  advanta¬ 
ges  of  defixoying  Men  and  Notions,  that  I 
queflion  whether  the  Public  gains  as  much 
by  the  latter  as  it  lofeth  by  the  former. 

For  my  own  part  I  had  rather  my  Wife 
and  Children  all  believed  what  they  had 
no  notion  of,  and  daily  pronounced  words 
without  a  meaning,  than  that  any  one  of 
them  fhou’d  cut  his  Throat,  or  leap  out 
of  a  Window.  Errors  and  nonfenfe  as  fuck 
are  of  fmall  concern  in  the  eye  of  the 
Public,  which  confider  not  the  metaphy- 
fical  truth  of  notions,  fo  much  as  the 
tendency  they  have  to  produce  good  or 
evil.  T ruth  it  felf  is  valued  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  as  it  hath  an  influence,  and  is  felt  in 
the  courfe  of  Life.  You  may  confute-  a 
whole  fheif  of  School-men,  and  difcover 
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.Dial,  many  fpeculative  Truths,  without  any 
II.  great  merit  towards  your  Country.  But  if 
I  am  not  miftaken,  the  Minute  Philofo- 
phers  are  not  the  Men  to  whom  we  are 
mod;  beholden  for  difcoveries  of  that  kind  : 
This  I  fay  mull  be  allowed  fuppoling, 
what  I  by  no  means  grant,  your  notions 
to  be  true.  For,  to  fay  plainly  what  I 
think,  the  tendency  of  your  opinions  is  fo 
bad,  that  no  good  Man  can  endure  them, 
and  your  arguments  for  them  fo  weak  that 
no  wife  Man  will  admit  them.  LTS. 
Has  it  not  been  proved  as  clear  as  the  Me¬ 
ridian  Sun,  that  the  politer  fort  of  Men 
lead  much  happier  lives,  and  fwim  in 
pleafure  fince  the  fpreading  of  our  Prin¬ 
ciples  ?  But,  not  to  repeat  or  infill  fur¬ 
ther  on  what  has  been  fo  amply  deduced, 
I  lhall  only  add  that  the  advantages  flow¬ 
ing  from  them,  extend  to  the  tendered; 
Age  and  the  fofter  Sex :  Our  principles  de¬ 
liver  Children  from  terrors  by  night,  and 
Ladies  from  fplenetic  hours  by  day.  In- 
llead  of  thefe  old  falhioned  things,  Prayers 
and  the  Bible,  the  grateful  amufements  of 
Drams,  Dice,  and  Billets-doux  have  fuc- 
ceeded.  The  fair  Sex  have  now  nothing 
to  do  but  drefs  and  paint,  drink  and  game, 
adorn  and  divert  themfelves,  and  enter 
into  all  the  fweet  Society  of  Life.  C  R  /. 
I  thought,  LyjicleSj  the  argument  from 
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pleafure  had  been  exhaufted;  but  fince  Dial. 
you  have  not  done  with  that  point,  let  II. 
us  once  more  by  Euphranor  s  rule  call  up 
the  account  of  pleafure  and  pain,  as  ere* 
dit  and  debt  under  diftind  Articles.  We 
will  fet  down  in  the  life  of  your  fine 
Lady,  rich  clothes,  dice,  cordials,  fcandal, 
late  hou  s  againft  vapours, diftafte,  remorfe, 
lofles  at  play,  and  the  terrible  diftrefs  of 
ill  fpent  age  increafing  every  day;  fuppofe 
no  cruel  accident  of  jealouly,  no  madnefs 
or  infamy  of  love,  yet  at  the  foot  of  the 
account  you  fhall  find  that  empty,  giddy, 
gaudy,  fluttering  thing,  not  half  l'o  happy 
as  a  butterfly,  or  a  gralhopper  on  a  Sum¬ 
mer’s  day  :  And  for  a  Rake  or  Man  of 
pleafure,  the  reckoning  will  be  much  the 
fame,  if  you  place  liftlefnefs,  ignorance, 
rottennefs,  loathing,  craving,  quarrelling, 
and  luch  qualities  or  accomplifhments  o- 
ver  againft  his  little  circle  of  fleeting  a- 
mufements,  long  woe  againft  momentary 
pleafure ;  and  if  it  be  confidered  that, 
when  Senfe  and  Appetite  go  oft',  though 
he  feek  refuge  from  his  Confcience  in  the 
Minute  Philofophy,  yet  in  this  you  will 
find,  if  you  lift  him  to  the  bottom,  that 
he  affeds  much,  believes  little,  knows 
nothing.  Upon  which  Lyficles  turning  to 
me  oblerved,  that  Crito  might  difpute 
againft  fad  if  he  plea  fed,  but  that  every 

one 
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D  i  a  l.  one  mud  fee  the  Nation  was  the  merrier 
II.  for  their  principles.  True,  anfwered 
’"'“v— ~ '  Crito,  we  are  a  merry  Nation  indeed  : 
Young  Men  laugh  at  the  old;  Children 
defpile  their  Parents;  and  Subjects  make 
a  jed  of  the  Government ;  happy  effects  of 
the  Minute  Philofophy  ! 

XXV.  LTS.  Infer  what  effects  you 
pleafe  that  will  not  make  our  principles 
lefstrue.  CRI.  Their  truth  is  not  what 
I  am  now  confidering.  The  point  at  pre- 
fent  is  the  ufefulnefs  of  your  principles  ; 
and  to  decide  this  point  we  need  only 
take  a  fhort  view  of  them  fairly  propofed 
and  laid  together:  That  there  is  no  God 
or  Providence  ;  that  Man  is  as  the  Beads 
that  peridi ;  that  his  Happinefs  as  theirs 
confids  in  obeying  animal  indindts,  appe¬ 
tites  and  padions ;  that  all  dings  of  con- 
fcience  and  fenfe  of  guilt  are  prejudices 
and  errors  ofEducation ;  that  Religion  is  a 
State  trick ;  that  Vice  is  beneficial  to  the 
Public ;  that  the  Soul  of  Man  is  corporeal 
and  diffolveth  like  a  flame  or  vapour ; 
that  Man  is  a  Machine  actuated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Laws  of  motion ;  that  conle- 
quently  he  is  no  agent  or  fubjedt  of  guilt; 
that  a  wife  Man  will  make  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  individual  intered  in  this  prelent 
life,  the  rule  and  meafure  of  all  Ids 
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adtions :  Thefe  and  fuch  Opinions  are,  it 
feems,  the  Tenets  of  a  Minute  Philofopher, 
who  is  himfelf  according  to  his  own. 
principles  an  Organ  play’d  on  by  feniible 
objedts,  a  Ball  bandied  about  by  appetites, 
and  paftions  ;  fo  fubtle  is  he  as  to  be  able 
to  maintain  all  this  by  artful  reafonings  ; 
fo  fharp-iighted  and  penetrating  to  the 
very  bottom  of  things  as  to  find  out,  that 
the  moil  in  ter  eft  ed  occult  cunning  is  the  only 
true  wifdom.  To  compleat  his  Charac¬ 
ter,  this  curious  piece  of  Clockwork,  ha¬ 
ving  no  principle  of  Adtion  within  it  felf, 
and  denying  that  it  hath  or  can  have  any 
one  Free  Thought  or  Motion,  fets  up  for 
the  Patron  of  Liberty,  and  earneftly  con¬ 
tends  for  Free-thinking.  Crito  had  no 
fooner  made  an  end,  but  Lyjicles  addrefted 
himfelf  to  Euphrancr  and  me ;  Crito, 
faid  he,  has  taken  a  world  of  pains,  but 
convinced  me  only  of  one  fingle  point, 
to  wit,  That  Imuftdefpair  of  Convincing 
him.  Never  did  I  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
my  life  meet  with  a  Man  fo  deeply  im- 
merfed  in  Prejudice ;  let  who  will  pull 
him  out  for  me.  But  I  entertain  better 
hopes  of  you.  I  can  anfwer,  faid  I,  for 
my  felf,  that  my  eyes  and  ears  are  al¬ 
ways  open  to  Convidtion :  1  am  attentive 
to  all  that  palles,  and  upon  the  whole 
(hall  form,  whether  right  or  wrong,  a 

L  very 
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Dial,  very  impartial  judgment.  Crlto ,  faid 

II.  Euphranor ,  is  a  more  enterprifing  Man 
“v — >  than  I,  thus  to  rate  and  ledture  a  Philo- 
fopher.  For  my  part,  I  always  find  it 
eafier  to  learn  than  to  teach.  I  fhall 
therefore  beg  your  afllfiance  to  rid  me  of 
fome  fcrupies  about  the  tendency  of  your 
Opinions ;  which  I  find  my  felf  unable 
to  mafter,  though  never  fo  willing.  This 
done,  though  we  fhou’d  not  tread  exactly 
.in  the  fame  Heps,  nor  perhaps  go  the  fame 
road ;  yet  we  fhall  not  run  in  all  points 
diametrically  oppofite  one  to  another. 

XXVI.  Tell  me  now,  Lyficles,  you  who 
are  a  minute  obferver  of  things,  whether 
a  fhade  be  more  agreeable  at  morning  or 
evening  or  noon-day.  LTS.  Doubtlefs 
at  noon-day.  EU P  H.  And  what  dil— 
pofeth  Men  to  reft?  LTS.  Exercile. 
EU P II.  When  do  Men  make  the  greatefl: 
fires  ?  L  TS.  In  the  coldeft;  weather. 
EUPH.  And  what  creates  a  love  for 
iced  liquors?  LTS.  Exceflive  heat. 
EU  P II.  What  if  you  raife  a  Pendulum 
to  a  great  height  on  one  fide  ?  L I  S.  -It 
will,  when  left  to  it  felf,  afcend  fo  much 
the  higher  on  the  other.  E  TJ  PH.  It 
fhou’d  feem,  therefore,  that  Darkiiefs  en- 
fues  from  Light,  Reft;  from  Motion,  Heat 
from  Cold,  and  in  general  that  one  Ex¬ 
treme 
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treme  is  the  confequence  of  another.  D  r  al‘ 
LTS.  It  fhou’d  feem  fo.  E  TJ  PH.  And  II. 
doth  not  this  obfervation  hold  in  the  1 — * 
civil  as  well  as  natural  World  ?  Doth 
not  Power  produce  Licence,  and  Licence 
Power  ?  Do  not  Whigs  make  Tories,  and 
Tories  Whigs?  Bigots  make  Atheifts,  and 
Atheifts  Bigots  ?  LTS.  Granting  this  to 
be  true.  E  UPH.  Will  it  not  hence  fol¬ 
low,  that  as  we  abhor  Slavilh  Principles, 
we  Ihou’d  avoid  running  into  Licentious 
ones  ?  I  am  and  always  was  a  fincere 
lover  of  Liberty,  Legal  Englijh  Liberty ; 
which  I  efteem  a  chief  blefting,  orna¬ 
ment,  and  comfort  of  Life,  and  the  great 
Prerogative  of  an  Englijhman.  But  is  it 
not  to  be  feared,  that  upon  the  Nation’s 
running  into  a  Licentioufnefs  which  hath 
never  been  endured  in  any  civilized  Coun¬ 
try,  Men  feeling  the  intolerable  evils  of 
one  extreme  may  naturally  fall  into  the 
other  ?  You  mu  ft  allow,  the  bulk  of  Man¬ 
kind  are  not  Philofophers  like  you  and 
Alciphron.  LTS.  This  I  readily  acknow¬ 
ledge.  EUPH.  I  have  another  fcruple 
about  the  tendency  of  your  Opinions. 

Suppofe  you  ihou’d  prevail  and  deftroy 
this  Proteftant  Church  and  Clergy :  How 
cou’d  you  come  at  the  Popilh  ?  I  am  cre¬ 
dibly  informed  there  is  a  great  number 
of  Emiiiaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome 

L  2  dif- 
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D  i  a  l  .  dilguifed  in  England:  who  can  tell  what 
*  i.  harveft  a  Clergy  fo  numerous,  fo  fubtle, 
and  fo  well  furnilhed  with  arguments  to 
work  on  vulgar  and  uneducated  minds, 
may  be  able  to  make  in  a  Country  de- 
fpoiled  of  all  Religion,  and  feeling  the 
want  of  it  ?  Who  can  tell  whether  the 
Spirit  of  Free-thinking  ending  with  the 
Oppofition,  and  the  Vanity  with  the  Dif- 
tindtion,  when  the  whole  Nation  are  alike 
Infidels,  who  can  tell,  I  fay,  whether  in 
fuch  a  juncture  the  Men  of  Genius  them- 
felves  may  not  affedt  a  new  Diftindtion, 
and  be  the  find  converts  to  Popery  ? 
L  TS.  And  fuppofe  they  fhou’d.  Between 
friends  it  wou’d  be  no  great  matter.  Thefe 
are  our  maxims.  In  the  firft  place  we  hold 
it  wou’d  be  beft  to  have  no  Religion  at 
all.  Secondly,  we  hold  that  all  Religions 
are  indifferent.  If  therefore  upon  trial  we 
find  the  Country  cannot  do  without  a  Re¬ 
ligion,  why  not  Popery  as  well  as  another  ? 
I  know  feveral  ingenious  Men  of  our  Sedt, 
who,  if  we  had  a  Popifh  Prince  on  the 
Throne,  wou’d  turn  Papifts  to-morrow. 
This  is  a  Paradox,  but  1  fhall  explain  it. 
A  Prince  whom  we  compliment  with 
our  Religion,  to  be  fure  muft  be  grateful. 
EVP II.  I  underhand  you.  But  what  be¬ 
comes  of  Free-thinking  all  the  while  ? 
L  2  S.  Oh !  we  fhou’d  have  more  than 

ever 
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ever  of  that,  for  we  Ihou’d keep  it  all  to  Dial. 
our  felves.  As  for  the  amufement  of  re-  II, 
tailing  it,  the  want  of  this  wou’d  be  v — J 

largely  compenfated  by  folid  advantages 
o-f  another  kind.  EUP H.  I  t  feems  then, 
by  this  account,1  the  Tendency  you  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Nation  towards  fomething 
great  and  New  proves  a  Tendency  to¬ 
wards  Popery  and  Slavery,  Li'S.  Mil- 
take  us  not, good  Euphranor.  The  thing  frit 
in  our  intention  is  Coniummate  Liberty: 

But  if  this  will  not  do,  and  there  mu  it 
after  all  be  fuch  things  tolerated  as  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Government,  we  are  wifely 
willing  to  make  the  bell  of  both. 

CRI.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  thought 
I  have  often  had,  That  Minute  Philoio- 
phers  are  Dupes  of  the  Jefuits.  The 
two  moil  avowed,  profeffed,  bufy,  pro¬ 
pagators  of  Infidelity  in  all  companies, 
and  upon  all  occafions,  that  I  ever  met 
with,  were  both  Bigotted  Papifts,  and 
being  both  Men  of  confiderable  eftates, 
buffered  confiderably  on  that  fcore ;  which, 
it  is  wonderful  their  Thinking  Difci- 
ples  fhou’d  never  reflect  upon.  Hege¬ 
mon,  a  moft  diftinguifhed  Writer  among 
the  Minute  Philofophers,  and  Hero  of 
the  Sell,  I  am  well  affured,  was  once  a 
Papift,  and  never  heard  that  he  profef¬ 
fed  any  other  Religion.  I  know  that 
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Dial,  many  of  the  Church  of  Rome  abroad, 
II.  are  pleafed  with  the  growth  of  Infideli- 
ty  among  us,  as  hoping  it  may  make 
way  for  them.  The  EmifTaries  of  Rome 
are  known  to  have  perfonated  feveral  0- 
ther  Sedts,  which  from  time  to  time 
have  fprung  up  among!!  us ,  and  why 
not  this  of  the  Minute  Philofophers,  of 
all  others  the  bell  calculated  to  ruin  both 
Church  and  State  ?  I  my  felf  have 
known  a  Jefuit  abroad  talk  among  Eng- 
lip  Gentlemen  like  a  Free-thinker.  I 
am  credibly  informed,  that  Jefuits, 
known  to  be  fuch  by  the  Minute  Philo¬ 
fophers  at  home,  are  admitted  into  their 
Clubs:  And  I  have  obferved  them  to 
approve,  and  fpeak  better  of  the  Jefuits, 
than  of  any  other  Clergy  whatfoever. 
Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
fubtle  Spirit,  the  refined  Politics,  and 
wonderful  Oeconomy  of  that  renowned 
Society,  need  only  read  the  account  gi¬ 
ven  of  them  by  the  Jefuit  Jnchofer ,  in 
his  Book  De  Monarchic, 1  Solipforum-,  and 
thofe  who  are,  will  not  be  furprized 
they  fhou’d  be  able  to  make  Dupes  of 
our  Minute  Philofophers:  Dupes,  I  fay, 
for  I  can  never  think  they  fufpedt  they 
are  only  tools  to  ferve  the  ends  of  cun- 
ninger  Men  than  themfelves.  They  feem 
to  me  drunk  and  giddy  with  a  falfe  no¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  Liberty,  and  fpur’d  011  by  this  Dial. 
principle  to  make  mad  Experiments  on  II. 
their  Country,  they  agree  only  in  pulling  ' — 
down  all  that  Hands  in  their  way ;  with¬ 
out  any  concerted  Scheme,  and-  without 
caring  or  knowing  what  to  ereft  in  its 
Head.  To  hear  them,  as  I  have  often 
done,  defcant  on  the  moral  Virtues,  re- 
folve  them  into  Shame,  then  laugh  at 
Shame  as  a  weaknefs,  admire  the  uncon¬ 
fined  lives  of  Savages,  delpife  all  order 
and  decency  of  Education,  one  wou’d 
think  the  intention  of  thefe  Philofophers 
was,  when  they  had  pruned  and  weeded 
the  notions  of  their  fellow-fubjedts,  and 
divefied  them  of  their  Prejudices,  to 
firip  them  of  their  Clothes,  and  fill  the 
country  with  naked  Followers  of  Nature, 
enjoying  all  the  Privileges  of  Brutality. 

Here  Crito  made  a  paule,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Alciphron ,  who  during  this  whole 
converfation  had  fate  thoughtful  and  at¬ 
tentive,  without  faying  a  word,  and 
with  an  air,  one  while  diffatisfied  at  what 
Lyficles  advanced,  another,  ferene  and 
pleafed,  feeming  to  approve  fome  better 
thought  of  his  own.  But  the  day  being 
now  far  fpent,  Alciphron  propofed  to  ad¬ 
journ  the  Argument  till  the  following ; 
when,  faid  he,  I  fhall  let  matters  on  a 
new  Foundation,  and  in  fo  full  and  clear 
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Dial,  a  Light,  as,  I  doubt  not,  will  give  in- 
II.  tile  Satisfaction.  So  we  changed  the 
difcourfe,  and  after  a  repaft  upon  cold 
Provifions,  took  a  walk  on  the  Strand, 
and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  returned 
iO  Grift? s. 
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The  THIRD  DIALOGUE. 


I.  Alciphrorri  account  of  Honour.  II.  Cha¬ 
racter  and  conduit  of  Men  of  Honour . 
III.  Senfe  of  moral  Beauty.  IV.  He 
Honefum  or  to  xaAoV  of  the  ancients. 

V.  Pafle for  moral  Beauty  whether  a  fire 
guide  or  rule.  VI.  Minute  Philofophers 
ravifhed  with  the  abfiracl  Beauty  of  Vir¬ 
tue.  VII.  Pheir  Virtue  alone  difinte- 
refied  and  heroic.  VIII.  Beauty  of 
fenfible  objects  what  and  how  perceived 
IX.  The  idea  of  Beauty  explained  by 
Painting  and  Architecture.  X.  Beauty 
of  the  moral  Syfem  wherein  it  conffis. 
XI.  It  fuppofeth  a  Providence.  XII.  In¬ 
fluence  of  to  xctXov  and  to'  7 rfirov. 
XIII.  Enthufiafm  of  Cratylus  compared 
with  the  fentiments  of  Ariftotle.  XIV. 
Compared  with  the  Stoical  principles . 
XV.  Minute  Philofophers,  their  talent 
for  Raillery  and  Ridicule.  XVI.  The  • 
wifdom  of  thofe  who  make  virtue  alone 
its  own  reward. 
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and  leclining  back  in  his  Chair  proceeded 
as  follows.  Above  all  the  Sedts  upon  earth 
it  is  the  peculiar  Privilege  of  ours,  not  to 
be  tied  down  by  any  Principles.  ’  While 
other  Philofophers  profefs  a  fervile  adhe¬ 
rence  to  certain  Tenets,  ours  affert  a  noble 
freedom,  differing  not  only  one  from  ano¬ 
ther,  but  very  often  the  fame  Man  from 
himfelf.  Which  method  of  proceeding, 
befide  other  advantages,  hath  this  annexed 
to  it,  that  we  are  of  all  Men  the  hardeft 
to  confute.  You  may,  perhaps,  confute  a 
particular  Tenet,  but  then  this  affedts  only 
him  who  maintains  it,  and  fo  long  only 
as  he  maintains  it.  Some  of  our°  Sedt 
dogmatize  more  than  others,  and  in  fome 
more  than  other  points.  The  Dodtrine  of 
me  ufefulnels  of  Vice  is  a  point  wherein 
we  are  not  all  agreed.  Some  of  us  are 
great  admirers  of  Virtue.  With  others  the 
points  of  Vice  and  Virtue  are  problemati¬ 
cal.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  think 
the  Dodtrine  maintained  yefterday  by  Ly- 
ftcles  an  ingenious  fpeculation;  yet,  upon 


the  whole,  there  are  divers Reafons  which 
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Incline  me  to  depart  from  it,  and  rather  D  1  a  t< 
to  efpouie  the  Virtuous  lide  of  the  queftion ;  III. 
with  the  fmalleft,  perhaps,  but  the  moil 
Contemplative  and  Laudable  part  ol  our 
Sea.  It  feemeth,  I  fay,  after  a  nice  in¬ 
quiry  and  balancing  on  both  lides,  that  we 
ought  to  prefer  Virtue  to  Vice ;  and  that 
fuch  preference  wou’d  contribute  both  to 
the  public  Weal,  and  the  reputation  of 
our  Philofophers.  You  are  to  know  then, 
we  have  among  us  feveral  that,  without 
one  grain  of  Religion,  are  Men  ol  the 
niceft  Honour,  and  therefore  Men  of  Vir¬ 
tue  becaufe  Men  of  Honour.  Honour  is  a 
a  noble  unpolluted  Source  of  Virtue, 
without  the  leaft  mixture  of  Fear,  Inte- 


reft  or  Superftition.  It  hath  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  without  the  evils  which  attend  Re¬ 
ligion.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  great  and  fine 
foul,  and  is  to  be  found  among  Perfons  of 
Rank  and  Breeding.  It  a  fields  the  Court, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Camp,  and  in  general 
every  Rendezvous  of  people  of  lalhion. 
EUPH.  You  fay  then  that  honour  is  the 
Source  of  Virtue.  ALC.  I  do.  EUPH. 
Can  a  thing  be  the  fource  of  it  felf? 
AL  C.  It  cannot.  EUPH.  The  Source, 
therefore,  is  -diftinguifhed  from  that  of 
which  it  is  the  Source.  ALC.  Doubtlefs. 
EUPH.  Honour  then  is  one  thing  and 
Virtue  another.  ALC ,  I  grant  it.  Virtu- 

tUQUS 
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Dial,  ous  adions  are  the  effed,  and  Honour  is 
Hi.  the  Source  orCaufe  of  that  effed.  EUPH. 
k_  Tell  me.  Is  Honour  the  Will  producing 
thofe  actions,  or  the  final  Caufe  for  which 
they  are  produced,  or  right  Reafon  which 
is  their  rule  and  limit,  or  the  Qbjed  about 
which  they  are  converfant  ?  Or  do  you  by 
the  word  Etonour  underftand  a  Faculty  or 
Appetite?  All  which  are  fuppofed,  in  one 
fenie  or  other,  to  be  the  Source  of  humane 
adions.  ALC.  Nothing  of  all  this. 
EUPH.  Be  pleafed  then  to  give  me  fome 
notion  or  definition  of  it.  Alciphron  having 
mufed  a  while  anfwered,  that  he  defined 
Honour  to  be  a  Principle  of  virtuous 
Adions.  To  which  Euphranor  replied; 
if  I  underftand  it  rightly  the  word  Prin¬ 
ciple  is  varioufly  taken.  Sometimes  by 
Principles  we  mean  the  parts  of  which  a 
whole  is  compoied,  and  into  which  it 
may  be  refolved.  Thus  the  Elements  are 
faid  to  be  principles  of  compound  bodies. 
And  thus  w^ords,  fyllables,  and  letters  are 
the  principles  of  Speech.  Sometimes  by 
Principle  we  mean  a  fmall  particular  feed, 
the  growth  or  gradual  unfolding  of  which 
doth  produce  an  Organized  Body,  animal 
or  vegetable,  in  its  proper  fize  and  fhape. 
Principles  at  other  times  are  fuppofed  to 
be  certain  fundamental  Theorems  in  Arts 
and  Sciences,  in  Religion  and  Politics. 

Let 
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Let  me  know  in  which  of  thefe  fenfes,  Dial. 
or  whether  it  be  in  fome  other  fenfe  III. 
that  you  underhand  this  word,  when  ■“v— * 

you  lay,  Honour  is  a  Principle  of  Virtue. 

To  this  Alciphron  replied,  that  for  his 
part  he  meant  it  in  none  of  thofe  fenfes, but 
defined  Honour  to  be  a  certain  Ardour  or 
Enthufiafm  that  glowed  in  the  breafit  of  a 
gallant  Man.  Upon  this,  Euphranor  ob¬ 
served,  it  was  always  admitted  to  put  the 
Definition  in  place  of  the  thing  defined. 

Is  this  allowed,  faid  he,  or  not  ?  ALC. 

It  is.  EUP  H.  May  we  not  therefore  fay, 
that  a  Man  of  Honour  is  a  warm  Man, 
or  an  Enthufiaft  ?  Alciphron  hearing  this 
declared  that  fuch  exadtnefs  was  to  no 
purpofe ;  that  Pedants,  indeed,  may  dis¬ 
pute  and  define,  but  cou’d  never  reach 
that  high  fenfe  of  Honour,  which  diftin- 
guilhed  the  fine  Gentleman,  and  was  a 
thing  rather  to  be  felt  than  explained. 

II.  Crito ,  perceiving  that  Alciphron 
cou’d  not  bear  being  prelfed  any  farther 
.  on  that  article,  and  willing  to  give  fome 
fatisfaftion  to  Euphranor ,  faid  that  of 
himfelf  indeed  he  ihould  not  undertake  to 
explain  fo  nice  a  point,  but  he  wou’d  re¬ 
tail  to  them  part  of  a  converfation  he 
once  heard  between  Nicander  a  Minute 
Philofopher,  and  Menecles  3  Chriftian, 

upon 
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Dial,  upon  the  fame  fubjeCt,  which  was  for 
III.  fubftance  as  follows.  M.  From  what 

<u”*v — '  principle  are  you  Gentlemen  virtuous  ? 
N.  From  Honour.  We  are  Men  of  Ho¬ 
nour.  M.  May  not  a  Man  of  Honour  de¬ 
bauch  another’s  wife,  or  get  drunk,  or 
fell  a  vote,  or  refufe  to  pay  his  debts, 
without  leflening  or  tainting  his  Honour  ? 
N.  He  may  have  the  vices  and  faults 
of  a  Gentleman:  But  is  obliged  to  pay 
debts  of  Honour,  that  is,  all  fuch  as  are 
contracted  by  Play.  M.  Is  not  your  Man 
of  Honour  always  ready  to  refen t  Affronts 
and  engage  in  Duels  ?  N.  He  is  ready  to 
demand  and  give  Gentleman’s  fatisfadtion 
upon  all  proper  occafions.  M.  It  fhou’d 
feem  by  this  account,  that  to  Ruin 
tradefmen,  Break  faith  to  one’s  own  wife. 
Corrupt  another  Man’s, Take  bribes,  Cheat 
the  Public,  Cut  a  Man’s  throat  for  a 
word,  are  all  points  confiftent  with  your 
principle  of  Honour.  N.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  we  are  Men  of  gallantry,  Men 
of  fire,  Men  who  know  the  world,  and 
all  that.  M.  Itfeems  therefore  that  Ho¬ 
nour  among  .  Infidels  is  like  Honefty  a- 
mong  Pirates :  fomething  confined  to 
themfelves,  and  which  the  Fraternity  per¬ 
haps  may  find  their  account  in,  but  every 
one  elfe  fhou’d  be  conftantly  on  his  guard 
againfl.  By  this  Dialogue*  continued 
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Crifo,  a  Man,  who  lives  out  of  the  grand  Dial 
Monde ,  may  be  enabled  to  form  fome  III. 
notion  of  what  the  world  calls  Ho¬ 
nour  and  men  of  Honour.  EU P H.  I 
mull  intreat  you  not  to  put  me  off  with 
Nicander' s  opinion,  whom  I  know  nothing 
of,  but  rather  give  me  your  own  judg¬ 
ment,  drawn  from  your  own  obfervation 
upon  Men  of  Honour.  C RI.  If  I  mull 
pronounce,  I  can  very  fincerely  a  fibre  you 
that  by  all  I  have  heard  or  feen,  I  cou’d 
never  find,  that  Honour,  confidered  as  a 
principle  diftinft  from  Confcience,  Reli¬ 
gion,  Reafon,  and  Virtue,  was  more  than 
an  empty  name.  And  I  do  verily  believe, 
that  thole  who  build  upon  that  notion 
have  lefs  Virtue  than  other  Men,  and 
that  what  they  have  or  feem  to  have  is 
owing  to  Fafiiion,  (being  of  the  reputable 
kind)  if  not  to  a  Confcience  early  imbued 
with  religious  principles,  and  afterwards 
retaining  a  Tindture  from  them  without 
knowing  it.  Thefe  two  principles  feem 
to  account  for  all  that  looks  like  Virtue 
in  thofe  Gentlemen.  Your  Men  of  Fafiiion 
in  whom  animal  life  abounds,  a  fort  of 
Bullies  in  Morality,  who  difdain  to  have 
it  thought  they  are  afraid  of  Confcience  ; 
thefe  defcant  much  upon  Honour,  and 
affedt  to  be  called  Men  of  Honour,  rather 
than  confcientious  or  honeft  Men.  But, 
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Dial,  by  all  that  that  I  cou’d  ever  obferve, 
III.  this  fpecious  Charafter,  where  there  is 
nothing  of  Confcience  or  Religion  under¬ 
neath,  to  give  it  life  and  fubftance,  is  no 
t  ^  n  a  meteor  or  painted  cloud. 
EUP  H.  I  had  a  confufed  notion  that 
Honour  was  fomething  nearly  connefted 
with  truth,  and  that  Men  of  Honour  were 
the  greateft  enemies  to  all  Hypocrify,  Fal¬ 
lacy,  and  Difguife.  CRI.  So  far  from 
that,  an  Infidel  who  fets  up  for  the  nicefi: 
Honour  {hall,  without  the  lead:  grain  of 
Faith  or  Religion,  pretend  himfelf  a 
Chriftian,  take  any  tefi:,  join  in  any  aft  of 
worlhip,  kneel,  pray,  receive  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  to  ferve  an  intereft.  The  fame  per- 
fon,  without  any  impeachment  of  his  Ho¬ 
nour,  {hall  moll  folemnly  declare  and  pro- 
mife  in  the  face  of  God  and  the  World, 
that  he  will  love  his  Wife,  and  forfaking 
all  others  keep  only  to  her,  when  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  certain,  he  intends  never 
to  perform  one  tittle  of  his  vow;  and 
convinceth  the  whole  world  of  this  as  foon 
as  he  gets  her  in  his  power,  and  her  for¬ 
tune,  for  the  fake  of  which  this  Man  of 
untainted  Honour  makes  no  fcruple  to 
cheat  and  lye.  EUPH.  We  have  a  no¬ 
tion  here  in  the  Country,  that  it  was  of 
all  things  molt  odious,  and  a  matter  of 
much  rilque  and  hazard,  to  give  the  Lye 
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to  a  Man  of  Honour.  C  R I.  It  is  very  Dial. 
true.  He  abhors  to  take  the  Lye  but  not  to  III. 
tell  it.  — y-*-j 

III.  Alciphrort ,  having  heard  all  this 
with  great  compofure  of  mind  and  coun¬ 
tenance,  fpake  as  follows.  You  are  not  to 
think,  that  our  greateft  ftrength  lies  in 
our  greateft  Number,  Libertines  and  meer 
Men  of  Honour.  No  :  we  have  among  us 
Philofophers  of  a  very  different  charadter. 

Men  of  curious  contemplation,  not  go¬ 
verned  by  fuch  grofs  things  as  Senfe  and 
Cuftom,  but  of  an  abftradfed  Virtue  and 
fublime  Morals  :  and  the  iels  religious  the 
more  virtuous.  For  Virtue  of  the  high  and 
dilinterefled  kind  no  Man  is  fo  well  qua¬ 
lified  as  an  Infidel,  it  being  a  mean  and 
felfifh  thing  to  be  virtuous  through  fear  or 
hope.  The  notion  of  a  Providence  and 
future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punifhments, 
may  indeed  tempt  or  fcare  Men  of  abjedt 
fpirit  into  pradtices  contrary  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  bent  of  their  Souls,  but  ^will  never 
produce  a  true  and  genuine  Virtue.  To  go 
to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  analyfe  Virtue 
into  its  firfl  principles,  and  fix  a  fcheme 
of  Duty  on  its  true  bafis,  you  mull  un¬ 
derhand,  that  there  is  an  idea  of  Beauty  - 
natural  to  the  mind  of  Man.  This  ail 
Men  defire,  this  they  are  pleafed  and 
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D  i  a  l.  delighted  with  for  its  own  fake,  purely 
III.  from  an  Inllind  of  Nature.  A  Man  needs 
no  arguments  to  make  him  difcern  and 
approve  what  is  Beautiful ;  it  ftrikes  at 
lirft  light,  and  attrads  without  a  reafon. 
And  as  this  Beauty  is  found  in  the  lhape 
and  form  of  corporeal  things ;  fo  alfo  is 
tnere  analogous  to  it  a  Beauty  of  another 
kind,  an  order,  a  lymmetry,  and  comeli- 
nefs  in  the  moral  world.  And  as  the  Eye 
perceiveth  the  one,  fo  the  Mind  doth  by  a 
certain  interior  lenfe  perceive  the  other, 
which  fenfe,  talent,  or  faculty  is  ever 
quickeft  and  purelt  in  the  nobleft  Minds. 
Thus  as  by  light  I  difcern  the  Beauty  of 
a  Plant  or  an  Animal,  even  fo  the  mind 
apprehends  the  moral  Excellence,  the 
Beauty,  and  Decorum  of  Juliice  and 
Temperance.  And  as  we  readily  pro¬ 
nounce  a  Drefs  becoming  or  an  Attitude 
graceful,  we  can,  with  the  fame  free  un¬ 
tutored  judgment,  at  once  declare,  whe¬ 
ther  this  or  that  Condud  or  Adion  be 
comely  and  beautiful.  To  relilh  this  kind 
of  Beauty,  there  mull  be  a  delicate  and 
line  Talte:  But  where  there  is  this  natu¬ 
ral  Tafte,  nothing  further  is  wanting, 
either  as  a  principle  to  convince,  or  as  a 
motive  to  induce  Men  to  the  love  of  Vir¬ 
tue.  And  more  or  lefs  there  is  of  this 
T aile  or  fenfe  in  every  creature  that  hath 
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Rcafon.  All  Rational  Beings  are  by  Dial. 
nature  focial.  They  are  drawn  one  towards  III. 
another  by  natural  affections:  they  unite  y-w 
and  incorporate  into  families,  clubs,  par¬ 
ties,  and  commonwealths  by  mutual  Sym¬ 
pathy.  As  by  means  of  the  fenfitive  Soul^ 
our  feveral  diftinCt  parts  and  members  do 
confent  towards  the  animal  Functions,  and 
are  connected  in  one  Whole :  even  fo, 
the  feveral  parts  of  thefe  Rational  Syffems 
or  Bodies  Bolitic,  by  virtue  of  this  moral 
or  interior  Senfe,  are  held  together,  have  a 
fellow-feeling,  do  fuccour  and  protect  each 
other,  and  jointly  cooperate  towards  the 
fame  end.  Hence  that  joy  in  Society,  that 
propenfion  towards  doing  good  to  our 
Kind,  that  gratulation  and  delight  in  be¬ 
holding  the  virtuous  deeds  of  other  Men, 
or  in  reflecting  on  our  own.  By  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  fitnefs  and  order  of  the 
parts  of  a  moral  Syftem,  regularly  ope¬ 
rating,  and  knit  together  by  benevolent 
affections,  the  Mind  of  Man  attaineth  to 
the  higheft  notion  of  Beauty,  Excellence, 
and  Perfection  :  Seifed  and  rapt  with  this 
fublime  idea, our  Philofophers  do  infinitely 
defpife  and  pity,  whoever  fhall  propofe  or 
accept  any  other  motive  to  Virtue.  Intereft 
is  a  mean  ungenerous  thing,  deftroying 
the  merit  of  Virtue,  and  Faffhood  of  every 
kind  is  inconfiftent  with  the  genuine  fpirit 
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Dial,  of  Philofopby.  CRI.  The  Love  there- 
IIL  iore  that  you  bear  to  moral  Beauty,  and 
w-y-w  your  paffion  for  abfiradted  Truth,  will 
not  fuffer  you  to  think  with  patience  of 
thofe  fraudulent  Impofitions  upon  Man¬ 
kind,  Providence,  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  a  Future  Retribution  of  rewards 
and  punifhments ;  which  under  the  notion 
of  promoting  do,  it  feems,  deftroy  all 
true  Virtue,  and  at  the  fame  time  contra¬ 
dict  and  difparage  your  noble  Theories, 
manifeftly  tending  to  the  perturbation  and 
diiquiet  of  Mens  minds,  and  filling  them 
with  fruitlefs  hopes  and  vain  terrors. 
ALC.  Mens  firlt  Thoughts  and  natural 
Notions  are  the  belt  in  moral  matters.  And 
there  is  no  need,  that  Mankind  fliou’d  be 
preached,  or  reafoned,  or  frightened  into 
Virtue,  a  thing  fo  natural  and  congenial  to 
every  Humane  Soul.  Now  if  this  be  the 
cafe,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  follows  that  all 
the  ends  of  Society  are  fecured  without 
Religion,  and  that  an  Infidel  bids  fair  to 
be  the  moft  virtuous  Man,  in  a  true,  fub- 
iime  and  heroic  Senfe, 

IV.  EUPH.  O  Alciphron,  while  you 
talk,  I  feel  an  affeCtion  in  my  foul  like 
the  trembling  of  one  lute,  ulpon  ftriking 
the  unifon  firings  of  another.  Doubtlefs 
there  is  a  Beauty  of  the  mind,  a  Charm  in 
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Virtue,  aSymmetry  and  Proportion  in  the  Dial. 
moral  world.  This  moral  Beauty  was  III. 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Honejlum  or  to  xaAoV.  And  in  order  to 
know  its  force  and  influence,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  inquire,  what  it  was  under¬ 
flood  to  be,  and  what  light  it  was  placed 
in  by  thofe  who  firft  confidered  it,  and 
gave  it  a  name :  to  xaAoV  according  to 
Arijlotle  is  the  gVc uvstov  or  laudable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plato  it  is  the  nS'u  or  w<pgA/^or, 
pleafant  or  profitable,  which  is  meant 
with  refpedt  to  a  reafonable  mind  and  its 
true  intereft.  Now  I  wou’d  fain  know 
whether  a  mind,  which  confiders  an 
adlion  as  laudable,  be  not  carried  beyond 
the  bare  action  it  felf,  to  regard  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  others  concerning  it?  ALC.  It 
is.  EUPH.  And  whether  this  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  ground  or  principle  of  Virtue,  for 
a  Man  to  adt  upon,  when  he  thinks  him- 
felf  removed  from  the  eye  and  obferva- 
tion  of  every  other  intelligent  Being  ? 

ALC.  It  feems  not.  EVP  H.  Again,  I  ask 
whether  a  Man  who  dotli  a  thing  pleafant 
or  profitable  as  fuch,  might  not  be  fuppo-V 
fed  to  forbear  doing  it,  or  even  to  do  the 
contrary,  upon  the  profpedt  of  greater 
pleafure  or  profit?  ALC.  He  might, 

EU  P  PI.  Doth  it  not  follow  from  hence, 
fhat  the  Beauty  of  Virtue  or  to  scaAoV,  in 
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D  i  a  I,,  either  Arijlotle's  or  Plato' s  fenfe,  is  not  a 
III.  fufficient  principle  or  ground,  to  engage 
fenfual  and  worldly-minded  Men  in  the 
practice  of  it  ?  ALC.  What  then  ? 
EUP PI.  Why  then,  it  will  follow  that 
Hope  of  reward  and  Fear  of  punilhment 
are  highly  expedient,  to  call  the  balance 
of  pleafant  and  profitable  on  the  fide  of 
virtue,  and  thereby  very  much  conduce  to 
the  benefit  of  Humane  Society.  Alciphron 
upon  this  appealed  ;  Gentlemen,  faid  he, 
you  are  witnefies  of  this  unfair  proceed¬ 
ing  of  Euphranor,  who  argues  againft  us, 
from  explications  given  by  Plato  and 
Ariftotle  of  the  Beauty  of  Virtue, which  are 
things  we  have  nothing  to  fay  to;  the 
Philofophers  of  our  Se<£t  abftradting  from 
all  Praife,  Pleafure,  and  Intereft,  when 
they  are  enamoured  and  tranfported  with 
that  fublime  Idea.  I  beg  pardon,  replied 
Euphranor ,  for  fuppofing  the  Minute  Phi¬ 
lofophers  of  our  days  think  like  thofe 
ancient  Sages.  But  you  mull  tell  me,  Al¬ 
ciphron,  fince  you  do  not  think  fit,  to  adopt 
the  fenfe  of  Plato  or  Ariftotle ,  what  fenfe 
it  is  in  which  you  understand  the  Beauty 
of  V  irtue  ?  Define  it,  explain  it,  make  me 
to  underlland  your  meaning,  that  fo  we 
may  argue  about  the  fame  thing,  without 
which  we  can  never  come  to  a  conclu- 
fion. 
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V.  ALC.  Some  things  are  better  un-  Dial. 
derftood  by  definitions  and  defcriptions,  III. 
but  I  have  always  obferved  that  thole  who  ■ y— / 

wou’d  define,  explain,  and  difpute  about 
this  point,  make  the  lead  of  it.  Moral 
Beauty  is  of  fo  peculiar  and  abllradted  a 
nature,  fomething  fo  fubtile,  fine,  and  fu¬ 
gacious,  that  it  will  not  bear  being  hand¬ 
led  and  infpedted,  like  every  grofs  and 
common  iubjedf.  You  will,  therefore, 
pardon  me,if  I  ftand  upon  my  Philofophic 
liberty ;  and  choofe  rather  to  intrench  my 
felf,  within  the  general  and  indefinite 
fenfe,  rather  than,  by  entering  into  a  pre- 
cife  and  particular  explication  of  this 
Beauty,  perchance  lofe  fight  of  it,  or  give 
you  fomc  hold  whereon  to  cavil,  and  infer, 
and  raife  doubts,  queries,  and  difficulties 
about  a  point  as  clear  as  the  Sun  when  no 
body  reafons  upon  it.  EUPH.  How  fay 
you,  Alciphron,  is  that  notion  cleared; 
when  it  is  not  confidered  ?  ALC.  I  fay 
it  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  underftood,  a 
certain  je  ne  ft  ay  quoy.  An  objedt,  not  ’of 
the  difcurfive  faculty,  but  of  a  peculiar 
fenfe  which  is  properly  called  the  moral 
fenfe,  being  adapted  to  the  perception  of 
moral  Beauty,  as  the  Eye  to  colours,  or 
the  Ear  to  founds.  EUPH.  That  Men 
have  certain  inftindtive  Senfations  orPaf- 
fions  fiom  nature,  which  make  them 
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amiable  and  ufeful  to  each  other,  _I  am 
clearly  convinced.  Such  area  Fellow-feel- 
ing  with  the  diftrelfed,  a  Tendernefs  for 
our  offspring,  an  Affection  towards  our 
friends,  our  neighbours,  and  our  country, 
an  Indignation  againft  things  bafe,  cruel, 
or  unjuft,  i  hefe  Paffions  are  implanted  in 
the  Humane  Soul,  with  feveral  other 
fcais  and  appetites,  aver  {ions  and  defires, 
fome  of  which  are  firongeft  and  upper- 
moft  ^  in  one  mind,  others  in  another. 
Shou  a  it  not  therefore  feem  a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  guide  in  morals,  for  a  Man  to  fol¬ 
low  his  paffion  or  inward  feeling?  and 
wou  d  not  this  rule  infallibly  lead  differ 
rent  Men  different  ways,  according  to 
the  prevalency  of  this  or  that  appetite  or 
paffion  ?  AL  C.  I  do  not  deny  it.  EUT EL 
And  will  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that 
Duty  and  Virtue  are  in  a  fairer  way  of 
being  praftifed,  if  Men  are  led  by  Reafon 
and  Judgment,  balancing  low  and  fen- 
iual  pieafures  with  thofe  of  a  higher 
kind,  comparing  prefent  Ioffes  with  future 
gains,  and  the  uneafinefs  and  difguft  of 
every  Vice  with  the  delightful  practice  of 
the  oppoiite  Virtue,  and  the  plealing  re¬ 
flexions  and  hopes  which  attend  it  ?  Or 
can  there  be  a  ftronger  motive  to  Virtue, 
than  the  ihewing  that  confidered  in  all 
lights  it  is  every  Man’s  true  intereft  ? 
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VI.  ALC.  I  tell  you,  Euphranor ,  we  Dial. 
contemn  the  Virtue  of  that  Man,  who  III. 
computes  and  deliberates,  and  muft  have  ' — v — J 
a  reafon  for  being  virtuous.  The  refined 
Moralifts  of  our  Seif  are  ravifhed  and 
tranfported  with  the  abftradl  Beauty  of 
Virtue.  They  difdain  all  forinfecal  mo¬ 
tives  to  it;  and  love  Virtue  only  for  Vir¬ 
tue’s  fake.  Oh  Rapture  !  OhEnthufiafm! 

Oh  the  Quinteflence  of  Beauty  1  Methinks 
I  cou’d  dwell  for  ever  on  this  Contem¬ 
plation  :  But  rather  than  entertain  my 
felf,  I  muft  endeavour  to  convince  you. 

Make  an  experiment  on  the  firft  Man  r 
you  meet.  Propofe  a  villanous  or  un¬ 
juft  adtion.  Take  his  firft  fenfe  of  the 
matter,  and  you  fhall  find  he  detefts  it. 

He  may,  indeed,  be  afterwards  milled  by 
Arguments  or  overpowered  by  Temptation, 
but  his  original  unpremeditated  and  ge¬ 
nuine  thoughts  are  juft  and  orthodox.  How 
can  we  account  for  this  but  by  a  moral 
fenfe,  which,  left  to  it  felf,  hath  as  quick 
and  true  a  perception  of  the  Beauty  and 
Deformity  of  Humane  Adtions,  as  the  Eye 
hath  of  Colours  ?  EUPH.  May  not  this 
be  fufficiently  accounted  for,  by  Con¬ 
fidence,  Affedtion,  Paffion,  Education, 

Reafon,  Cuftom,  Religion,  which  princi¬ 
ples  and  habits,  for  ought  I  know,  may 
be  what  you  metaphorically  call  a  Moral 
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Dial,  fenfe.  ALC.  What  I  call  a  moral  fenfe  is 
III.  ilndly,  properly,  and  truly  fuch,  and  in 
'  v  1  kind  different  from  all  thofe  things  you 
enumeiate.  It  is  what  all  men  have  though 
all  may  not  obferve  it.  Upon  this  Euphra- 
Tior  fmiled  and.  laid,  Alciphron  has  made 
difcoveries  where  I  lead:  expected  it.  For, 
faid  he,  in  regard  to  every  other  point,  I 
fhou’d  hope  to  learn  from  him,  but  for 
the  knowledge  of  my  felf,  or  the  faculties 
and  powers  of  my  own  mind,  I  fhou’d 
have  looked  at  home.  And  there  I  might 
have  looked  long  enough,  without  finding 
this  new  talent,  which  even  now  after  be¬ 
ing  tutored  I  cannot  comprehend.  For 
Alciphron ,  I  mull  needs  fay,  is  too  Sublime 
and  ^Enigmatical  upon  a  point,  which  of 
all  others  ought  to  be  mofl  clearly  under- 
ilood.  I  have  often  heard  that  your  deeped 
adepts  and  olded  profeflors  in  fcience  are 
the  obfcured.  Lyjicles  is  young  and  fpeaks 
plain.  Wou’d  he  but  favour  us  with  his 
fenfe  of  this  point,  it  might  perhaps  prove 
more  upon  a  level  with  my  apprehenlion. 

VII.  Lyjicles  fhook  his  head,  and  in  a 
grave  and  earned  manner  addrefled  the 
Company.  Gentlemen,  faid  he,  Alciphron 
dands  upon  his  own  legs.  I  have  no  part 
in  thefe  refined  notions  he  is  at  prefent  en¬ 
gaged  to  defend.  If  I  mud  fubdue  my 
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paffions,  abftrad,  contemplate,  be  ena-  Dial. 
moured  of  Virtue;  in  a  word,  if  I  muft  III. 
be  an  Enthufiaft,  I  owe  fo  much  deference  ' — v-“-J 
to  the  laws  of  my  Country,  as  to  choofe 
being  an  Enthufiaft  in  their  way.  Be- 
ftdes,  it  is  better  being  fo  for  fome  end  than 
for  none.  This  Dodrine  hath  all  the  folid 
inconveniences ,  without  the  amufing 
hopes  and  profpeds  of  the  Chriftian.  ALC. 

I  never  counted  on  Lyficles  for  my  Second 
in  this  point ;  which  after  all  doth  not  need 
his  affiftance  or  explication.  All  fubjeds 
ought  not  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  The  way  of  Definition  and  Divi- 
fion  is  dry  and  pedantic.  Befides,  the 
fubjed  is  fometimes  too  obfeure,  fometimes 
too  fimple  for  this  method.  One  while 
we  know  too  little  of  a  point,  another 
too  much,  to  make  it  plainer  by  difeourfe. 

CRI.  To  hear  Alciphron  talk,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  that  Ingenious  Greek ,  who  ha¬ 
ving  wrapt  a  mans  brother  up  in  a  cloak, 
asked  him  whether  he  knew  that  perfon  ? 
being  ready,  either  by  keeping  on,  or  pul¬ 
ling  off  the  cloak,  to  confute  his  anfwer 
whatever  it  fhou’d  be.  For  my  part  I  be¬ 
lieve,  if  matters  were  fairly  ftated,  that 
rational  fatisfadion,  that  peace  of  mind, 
that  inward  comfort,  and  confcientious 
joy,  which  a  good  Chriftian  finds  in  good 
addons,  wou’d  not  be  found  to  fall  Ihort 

of 
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Dial,  of  al!  the  Ecftafy, Rapture, and  Enthufiafm 
IIL  fuppofed  to  be  the  effect  of  that  high  and 
undefcribed  principle.  In  earned:  can  any 
Ecftafy  be  higher,  any  Rapture  more  affect¬ 
ing,  than  that  which  fprings  from  the  love 
of  God  and  Man,  from  a  Confcience  void 
of  offence,  and  an  inward  difcharge  of 
Duty,  with  the  fecret  delight,  truft,  and 
hope  that  attends  it  P  ALC.  O  Euphra- 
nor ,  we  Votaries  of  Truth  do  not  envy, 
but  pity,  the  groundlefs  joys  and  miftaken 
hopes  of  a  Chriftian.  And,  as  for  Con¬ 
fcience  and  rational  Pleafure,  How  can  we 
allow  a  Confcience  without  allowing  a 
vindictive  Providence  ?  Or  how  can  we  lup- 
pofe,  the  charm  of  Virtue  confifts  in  any 
pleafure,  or  benefit  attending  virtuous  ac- 

-  tions,  without  giving  great  advantages  to 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  which,  it  feems 
excites  its  believers  to  Virtue  by  the  high- 
eft  Interefts  and  Pleafures  in  reverfion. 
Alas !  fhou’d  we  grant  this,  there  wou’d 
be  a  door  opened  to  all  thofe  rufty Declaim¬ 
ed  upon  the  neceffity  and  ufefulnefs  of  the 
great  points  of  Faith,  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  a  Future  State,  Rewards  and 
Punifhments,  and  the  like  exploded  Con¬ 
ceits  ;  which,  according  to  our  fyftem  and 
principles,  may  perhaps  produce  a  low, 
popular,  interefted  kind  of  Virtue,  but 
muft  abfolutely  deftroy  and  extinguifh  it  in 
the  fublime  and  heroic  fenfe. 
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VIII.  EUPH.  What  you  now  fay  is  Dial. 
Very  intelligible :  I  with  I  underftood  your  HI. 
main  principle  as  well.  ALC.  And  are 
you  then  in  earned:  at  a  lofs?  Is  it  pofiible 
you  Ihou’d  have  no  notion  of  Beauty,  or 
that  having  it  you  fhou’d  not  know  it  to 
be  amiable,  amiable  I  fay,  in  it  felf,  and 
for  it  felf?  EUPH.  Pray  tell  me,  Alci- 
phron ,  are  all  mankind  agreed  in  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  beauteous  face  ?  ALC.  Beauty 
in  Humane  Kind  feems  to  be  of  a  more 
mixt  and  various  nature ;  forafmuch  as 
the  paffions,  fentiments,  and  qualities  of  the 
Soul  being  feen  through  and  blending  with 
the  features,  work  differently  on  different 
minds,  as  the  fympathy  is  more  or  lefs. 

But  with  regard  to  other  things  is  there  no 
Heady  principle  of  Beauty  ?  Is  there  upon 
earth  a  Humane  mind  without  the  idea  of 
order,  harmony,  and  proportion?  EUPH. 

O  Alciphron,  it  is  my  weaknefs  that  I  am 
apt  to  be  loft  and  bewildered  in  abftradti- 
ons  and  generalities,  but  a  particular  thing 
is  better  fuited  to  my  faculties.  I  find  it 
eafy  to  confider  and  keep  in  view  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  fenfe,  let  us  therefore  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  their  Beauty  is,  or  wherein  it 
confifts ;  and  fo,  by  the  help  of  thefe  fen- 
fible  things,  as  a  fcale  or  ladder,  afcend  to 
moral  and  intellectual  Beauty.  Be  pleafed 
then  to  inform  me,  what  it  is  we  call 

Beauty 
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Dial.  Beauty  in  the  objedts  of  fenfe?  ALC \ 

&  III.  Every  one  knows  Beauty  is  that  which 
■v pleafes.  EUPH.  There  is  then  Beauty  in 
the  fmell  of  a  Rofe,  or  the  tafte  of  an 
Apple.  ALC.  By  no  means.  Beauty  is, 
to  fpeak  properly,  perceived  only  by  the 
eye.  EUPH.  It  cannot  therefore  be  defi¬ 
ned  in  general  that  which  pleafeth.  ALC. 
I  grant  it  cannot.  EUPH.  How  then 
fhall  we  limit  or  define  it  ?  Alciphron,  after 
a  fhort  paufe,  faid,  that  Beauty  confifted  in 
a  certain  fymmetry  or  proportion  pleafing 
to  the  eye.  EUPH.  Is  this  proportion  one 
and  the  fame  in  all  things,  or  is  it  different 
indifferent  kinds  of  things?  ALC. Different 
doubtlefs:  The  proportions  ofanOxwou’d 
not  be  beautiful  in  a  Horfe.  And  we  may 
obferve  alfo  in  things  inanimate,  that  the 
Beauty  of  a  Table,  a  Chair,  a  Door,  con- 
lifts  in  different  proportions.  EUPH 
Doth  not  this  proportion  imply  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  one  thing  to  another?  ALC.  It 
doth.  EUPH.  And  are  not  thefe  relations 
founded  in  fize  and  fhape?  ALC.  They 
are.  EUPH.  And  to  make  the  propor¬ 
tions  juft,  muft  not  thofe  mutual  relations 
of  fize  and  fhape  in  the  parts  be  fuch,  as 
fhall  make  the  whole  compleat  and  perfedt 
in  its  kind?  ALC.  I  grant  they  muft. 
EUPH.  Is  not  a  thing  laid  to  be  perfedt 
in  its  kind,  when  it  anfwers  the  end  for 

which 
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which  it  was  made?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Dial." 
The  parts,  therefore,  in  true  proportions  III. 
muff  be  fo  related,  and  adjufted  to  one  ‘ 
another,  as  that  they  may  beft  confpire  ro 
the  ufe  and  operation  of  the  whole.  ALC . 

It  feems  fo.  EUPH.  But  the  comparing 
Parts  one  with  another,  the  confidering 
them  as  belonging  to  one  Whole,  and  the 
referring  this  whole  to  its  ufe  or  end, 
lhou’d  feem  the  work  of  Reafon  :  Shou’d 
it  not?  ALC.  Itfhou’d.  EUPH.  Pro¬ 
portions  therefore  are  not,  ftridlly  fpeak- 
ing,  perceived  by  the  fenfe  of  Sight,  but 
only  by  Reafon  through  the  means  of 
Sight.  ALC.  This  I  grant.  EUPH.  Con- 
fequently  Beauty,  in  your  fenfe  of  it,  is 
an  object,  not  of  the  eye,  but  of  the 
mind.  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  The  Eye, 
therefore,  alone  cannot  fee  that  a  Chair 
is  handfom,  or  a  Door  well  proportioned. 

ALC.  It  feems  to  follow ;  but  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  this  point.  EUPH.  Let  us  fee 
if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  it.  Cou’d  the 
Chair  you  fit  on,  think  you,  be  reckon’d 
well  proportioned  or  handfom,  if  it  had 
not  fuch  a  height,  breadth,  widenefs,  and 
was  not  fo  far  reclined  as  to  afford  a  con¬ 
venient  feat  ?  ALC.  It  coud  not.  EUPH. 

The  Beauty,  therefore,  or  Symmetry  of  a 
Chair  cannot  be  apprehended  but  by  know¬ 
ing  its  ufe,  and  comparing  its  figure  with 

that 
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Dial,  that  ufe,  which  cannot  be  done  by  the  Eye 
III.  alone,  but  is  the  effect  of  Judgment.  It 

V-S - 1  is  therefore,  one  thing  to  fee  an  Object, 

and  another  to  difcern  its  Beauty.  ALC. 
I  admit  this  to  be  true. 

IX.  EU P H.  The  Architects  judge  a 
Door  to  be  of  a  beautiful  Proportion, 
when  its  height  is  double  of  the  breadth. 
But  if  you  fliou’d  invert  a  well-proportio- 
n’d  Door  making  its  breadth  become  the 
height,  and  its  height  the  breadth,  the  fi¬ 
gure  would  ftill  be  the  fame,  but  without 
that  Beauty  in  one  Situation,  which  it  had 
in  another.  What  can  be  the  caufe  of  this, 
but  that  in  the  forementioned  Suppofition, 
the  Door  wou’d  not  yield  a  convenient  en¬ 
trance  to  Creatures  of  a  Humane  Figure  ? 
But,  if  in  any  other  parr  of  the  Univerfe, 
there  fhou’d  be  fuppofed  rational  animals 
of  an  inverted  Stature,  they  muft  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  invert  the  Rule  for  Proportion  of 
Doors;  and  to  them  that  wou’d  appear 
beautiful,  which  to  us  was  difagreeable. 
ALC.  Again  ft  this  I  have  no  Objection. 
EUPIL  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  there  not 
fomething  truly  decent  and  beautiful  in 
Drefs  ?  ALC.  Doubtlefs  there  is.  EUPH. 
Are  any  likelier  to  give  us  an  Idea  of  this 
Beauty  in  Drefs,  than  Painters  and  Sculp¬ 
tors,  whofe  proper  bufmefs  and  ftudy  it 

is. 
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is,  to  aim  at  graceful  Reprefentations  ?  D  i  a  l. 
SlLC.  I  believe  riot.  ETJPH.  Let  us  then  III. 
examine  the  Draperies  of  the  great  Ma-  1 — 
fters  in  thefe  Arts:  How,  for  instance, 
they  ufe  to  clothe  a  Matron  or  a  Man  of 
Rank.  Caft  an  eye  on  thofe  Figures  (faid 
he,  pointing  to  foitte  Prints  after  Raphael 
and  Guido ,  that  hung  upon  the  Wall)  what 
appearance,  do  you  think,  an  Englijh 
Courtier  or  Magiflrate,  with  his  Gothic, 
fuccindt,  plaited  Garment,  and  his  full- 
bottom’d  Wig,  or  one  of  our  Ladies  in  her 
unnatural  Drefs  pinched,  and  ftiffened, 
and  enlarged  with  Hoops  and  Whale-bone 
and  Buckram,  muff  make,  among  thofe 
Figures  fo  decently  clad  in  Draperies  that 
fall  into  fuch  a  variety  of  natural,  eafy, 
and  ample  Folds,  that  appear  with  fo  much 
dignity  and  fimplicity,  that  cover  the 
Body  without  encumbering  it,  and  adorn 
without  altering  the  Shape  ?  slLC.  Truly 
I  think  they  mull  make  a  very  ridiculous 
appearance.  EG  Eli.  And  what  do  you 

think  this  proceeds  from  ?  Whence  is  it 
that  the  Eaftern  Nations,  the  Greeks ,  and 
the  Romans ,  naturally  ran  into  the  moft 
becoming  Dreffes,  while  our  Gothic  Gen¬ 
try,  after  fo  many  Centuries  racking  their 
Inventions,  mending,  and  altering,  and 
improving,  and  whirling  about  in  a  per¬ 
petual  rotation  of  Fafhions,  have  never 
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Dial,  yet  had  the  luck  to  Humble  on  any  that  was 
III.  not  abfurd  and  ridiculous  ?  Is  it  not  from 
~ hence,  that  inftead  of  confulting  Ufe, 
Reafon,  and  Convenience,  they  abandon 
themfelves  to  irregular  Fancy,  the  unnatural 
Parent  of  Monfters?  Whereas  the  Anci¬ 
ents,  confidering  the  ufe  and  end  of  Drcis, 
made  it  fubfervient  to  the  Freedom,  Eafe, 
and  Convenience  of  the  Body,  and,  ha- 
ving  no  Notion  of  mending  or  changing 
the  natural  Shape,  they  aimed  only  at 
fhewing  it  with  decency  and  advantage. 
And,  if  this  be  fo,  are  we  not  to  conclude 
that  the  Beauty  of  Drefs  depends  on  its 
fubferviency  to  certain  Ends  and  Ufes? 
ALC.  This  appears  to  be  true.  EIJPH. 
This  fubordinate  relative  nature  of  Beauty, 
perhaps  will  be  yet  plainer,  if  we  exa¬ 
mine  the  refpeCtive  Beauties  of  a  Horfe 

and  a  Pillar.  Virgil’%  Defcription  of  the 
former  is, 

'  Hit  ardua  cervix , 

Argutumque  cciput ,  brevis  cilvusyobejiique  terges^ 
Luxuriatque  toris  animofum  peffus. 

Now  I  wou  d  fain  know,  whether  the  per¬ 
fections  and  ufes  of  a  Horfe  may  not  be 
reduced  to  thefe  three  points,  Courage, 
Strength,  and  Speed ;  and  whether  each  of 
the  Beauties  enumerated  doth  not  occafion 
or  betoken,  one  of  thefe  Perfections  ? 

After 
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After  the  fame  manner,  if  we  inquire  in-Di  al. 
to  the  Parts  and  Proportions  of  a  beautiful  III. 
Pillar,  we  lhall  perhaps  find  them  anfwer 
to  this  fame  Idea.  Thofe  who  have  con- 
fidered  the  Theory  of  Architecture,  tell 
us*,  the  Proportions  of  the  three  Grecian 
Orders  were  taken  from  the  Humane  Body, 
as  the  moft  beautiful  and  perfect  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Nature.  Hence  were  derived  thole 
graceful  Ideas  of  Columns,  which  had  a 
Character  of  Strength  without  clumfinefs, 
or  of  Delicacy  without  weaknefs.  Thole 
beautiful  Proportions  were,  I  fay,  taken 
originally  from  Nature  which,  in  her 
Creatures,  as  hath  been  already  obferved, 
referreth  them  to  fome  end,  ufe,  or  defign. 

The  Gonjiezza  alfo,  or  fwelling,  and  the 
diminution  of  a  Pillar,  is  it  not  in  fuch 
proportion  as  to  make  it  appear  ftrong  and 
light  at  the  fame  time  ?  In  the  fame  manner 
mull  not  the  whole  Entablature,  with  its 
Projections  be  fo  proportioned,  as  to  feem 
great  but  not  heavy,  light  but  not  little, 
inafmuch  as  a  Deviation  into  either  ex¬ 
treme  wou’d  thwart  that  reafon  and  ufe  of 
Things,  wherein  their  Beauty  is  founded, 
and  to  which  it  is  fubordinate  ?  The  En¬ 
tablature  and  all  its  Parts  and  Ornaments, 
Architrave,  Freeze,  Cornice,  Triglyphs, 

*  See  the  learned  Patriarch  of  A^uiUia'i  Commentary 
©n  Vitruvius,  1.  4.  c.  1. 
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Dial.  Metopes,  Modiglions,  and  the  reft,  hav( 
HI.  each  an  ufe  or  appearance  of  ufe,  in  givim 
firm nefs  and  union  to  the  Building,  in  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  the  Weather,  and  calling 
off  the  Rain,  in  reprefenting  the  Ends  o 
Beams  with  their  intervals,  the  produCtior 
of  Rafters,  and  fo  forth.  And  if  we  con 
fider  the  graceful  Angles  in  Frontifpieces 
the  Spaces  between  the  Columns,  or  th< 
Ornaments  of  their  Capitels,  fliall  we  no 
find,  that  their  Beauty  rifeth  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Ufe,  or  the  imitation  of  natu¬ 
ral  Things,  whole  Beauty  is  originall] 
founded  on  the  fame  Principle  ?  which  is 
indeed,  the  grand  diftinCtion  between  Gre¬ 
cian  and  Gothic  Architecture,  the  lattei 
being  fantaftical,  and  for  the  moft  par 
founded  neither  in  Nature  nor  in  Reafon 
in  Neceffity  nor  Ufe,  the  appearance  o 
which  accounts  for  all  the  Beauty,  Grace: 
and  Ornament  of  the  other.  CR I.  Wha' 
Eupkranor  has  faid  confirms  the  Opinion  1 
always  entertained,  that  the  Rules  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture  were  founded,  as  all  other  Art: 
which  fiourifhed  among  the  Greeks ,  in 
T ruth,  and  Nature,  and  good  Senfe.  But  the 
Ancients,  who,  from  a  thorough  confide- 
ration  of  the  Grounds  and  Principles  of 
Art,  formed  their  Idea  of  Beauty,  did  not 
always  confine  themfelves  ftriCtly  to  the 
fame  Rules  and  Proportions :  But,  when¬ 
ever 
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ever  the  particular  Diitance,  Portion,  Ele-  Dial. 
vation,  or  Dimenfion  of  the  Fabric  or  its  III. 


Parts  feemed  to  require  it,  made  no  fcruple 
to  depart  from  them,  without  deferting  the 
original  Principles  of  Beauty,  which  go¬ 
verned  whatever  Deviations  they  made. 
This  latitude  or  licence  might  not,  per¬ 
haps,  be  fafely  trufted  with  mod;  modern 
Architects,  who  in  their  bold  Sallies  feem 
to  aCt  without  aim  or  delign,  and  to  be 
governed  by  no  Idea,  no  Reafon  or  princi¬ 
ple  of  Art,  but  pure  Caprice,  joined  with 
i  thorough  contempt  of  that  noble  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Ancients,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  unity,  gracefulnefs,  or 
grandeur  in  their  Works ;  which  of  con¬ 
sequence  mult  ferve  only  to  disfigure  and 
lifhonour  the  Nation,  being  fo  many  Mo¬ 
numents  to  future  Ages  of  the  opulence 
md  ill  tafte  of  the  prefent ;  which,  it  is 
:o  be  feared,  wou’d  fucceed  as  wretchedly, 
md  make  as  mad  work  in  other  Affairs 
*vere  Men  to  follow,  inflead  6f  rules' 
nrecepts  and  models,  their  own  tafte  and 
irft  thoughts  of  Beauty.  XL  C.  I  fhou’dnow, 
uethinks,  be  glad  to  fee  a  little  more  di¬ 
stinctly  the  ufe  and  tendency  of  this  Digref- 
lon  upon  Architecture.  EUPH.  Was 
rot  Beauty  the  very  thing  we  inquired 
ifter?  ALC.  It  was.  EUPH .  What 
hink  you,  Alciphron ,  can  the  appearance 
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of  a  thing  pleafe  at  this  time,  and  in  this 
place,  which  plea  fed  two  thoufand  Years 
ago,  and  two  thoufand  Miles  off,  with¬ 
out  fome  real  principle  of  Beauty?  ALC 
It  cannot.  EUPH.  And  is  not  this  the 
cafe  with  refpeCt  to  a  juft  piece  of  Archi- 
tedure  ?  ALC.  No  body  denies  it.  EUPH 
Architecture,  the  noble  Offspring  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  fancy,  was  gradually  formed  ir 
the  moft  polite  and  knowing  Countries  ol 
Afia,  Egypt,  Greece ,  and  Italy .  It  was 
cherifhed  and  efteemed  by  the  moft  flou- 
riffling  States,  and  moft  renowned  Princes 
who  with  vaft  expence  improved  anc 
brought  it  to  perfection.  It  feems,  abovf 
all  other  Arts,  peculiarly  converfant  abou 
Order,  Proportion,  and  Symmetry.  May  i 
not  therefore  be  fuppofed  on  all  accounts, 
moft  likely  to  help  us  to  fome  rationalNotior 
of  the  je  ne  /pay  quoy  in  Beauty?  And 
jn  effeCt,  have  we  not  learned  from  thi: 
Digreffion,  that  as  there  is  no  Beauty  with¬ 
out  Proportion,  fo  Proportions  are  to  b< 
efteemed  juft  and  true,  only  as  they  ar< 
relative  to  fome  certain  ufe  or  end,  theii 
Aptitude  and  Subordination  to  which  enc 
is,  at  bottom,  that  which  makes  then 
pleafe  and  charm  ?  ALC.  I  admit  all  this 
to  be  true. 

X.  EUPH 
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X.  EUPH.  According  to  this  Do&rine,  Dial. 
I  wou’d  fain  know  what  Beauty  can  be  III. 
found  in  a  moral  Syftem,  formed,  connec¬ 
ted  and  governed  by  Chance,  Fate,  or  any 
other  blind  unthinking  Principle ;  foraf- 
much  as  without  thought  there  can  be  no 
end  or  defign,  and  without  an  end  there 
can  be  no  ufe,  and  without  ufe  there  is  no 
aptitude  or  fitnefs  of  Proportion,  from 
whence  Beauty  fprings  ?  ALC.  May  we 
not  fuppofe  a  certain  vital  Principle  of 
Beauty,  Order,  and  Harmony  diffufed 
throughout  the  World,  without  fuppofing 
a  Providence  infpe£ting,  punifhing,  and 
rewarding  the  moral  Actions  of  Men  ? 
Without  fuppofing  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  or  a  Life  to  come,  in  a  word, 
without  admitting  any  part  of  what  is 
commonly  called  Faith,  Worfhip,  and 
Religion?  CRI.  Either  you  fuppofe  this 
Principle  intelligent,  or  not  intelligent :  If 
the  latter,  it  is  all  one  with  Chance  or 
Fate  which  was  juft  now  argued  againft: 

If  the  former,  let  me  intSkat  Alciphron  to 
explain  to  me,  wherein  confifts  the  Beauty 
of  a  moral  Syftem,  with  a  fupreme  Intel¬ 
ligence  at  the  head  of  it,  which  neither 
protects  the  innocent,  punifhes  the  wicked 
nor  rewards  the  virtuous  ?  To  fuppofe  in¬ 
deed  a  Society  of  rational  Agents  acting 
under  the  Eye  of  Providence,  concurring 
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Dial,  in  one  defign  to  promote  the  common  be- 
][II.  nefit  ox  the  whole,  and  conforming  their 
Adtions  to  the  eftablilhed  Laws  and  Order 
of  the  Divine  Parental  Wifdom :  Wherein 
each  particular  Agent  lhall  not  confider 
himfelf  apart,  but  as  the  Member  of  a 
gteat  City,  whole  Author  and  Founder  is 
God :  In  which  the  Civil  Laws  are  no  o- 
ther,  than  the  Rules  of  Virtue,  and  the 
Duties  of  Keligion And  where  every  one’s 
true  In  ter  elf  is  combined  with  his  Duty  : 
T o  fuppofe  this  wou'd  be  delightful :  on 
this  Suppofition  a  Man  need  be  no  Stoic 
or  Knight-errant,  to  account  for  his  Vir¬ 
tue.  In  fuch  a  Syftem  Vice  is  Madnefs, 
Cunning  is  Folly,  Wifdom  and  Virtue  are 
the  fame  thing,  where,  notwithdanding 
all  the  crooked  Paths  and  By-roads,  the 
wayward  Appetites  and  Inclinations  of 
Men,  fovereign  Reafon  is  fure  to  reform 
whatever  feems  amifs,  to  reduce  that 
which  is  devious,  make  draight  that  which 
is  crooked,  and  in  the  lad  Adi  wind  up 
the  whole  Plot,  Recording  to  the  exadted 
Rules  of  Wifdom  and  Jullice.  In  fuch  a 
Sydem  or  Society,  governed  by  the  wifed 
precepts,  enforced  by  the  higheft  rewards 
and  difeouragements,  it  is  delightful  to 
confider,  how  the  regulation  of  Laws,  the 
diftribution  of  Good  and  Evil,  the  aim  of 
moral  Agents,  do  all  confpire  in  due  Sub¬ 
ordination 
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ordination  to  promote  the  nobleft  End,  to  Dial. 
wit,  the  compleat  Happinefs  or  Well-be-  III. 
ing  of  the  whole.  In  contemplating  the  — s—* ' 
Beauty  of  fuch  a  moral  Syftem,  we  may 
cry  out  with  the  Pfalmift,  Very  excellent 
‘Things  are  fpoken  of  thee ,  thou  City  of  God . 

XI.  In  a  Syftem  of  Spirits,  fubordinate 
to  the  Will,  and  under  the  Diredion,  of 
the  Father  of  Spirits,  governing  them  by 
Laws,  and  concluding  them  by  Methods 
fuitable  to  wife  and  good  Ends,  there  will 
be  great  Beauty.  But  in  an  incoherent, 
fortuitous  Syftem,  governed  by  Chance, 
or  in  a  blind  Syftem  governed  by  Fate,  or 
in  any  Syftem  where  Providence  doth  not 
prefide,  how  can  Beauty  be,  which  cannot 
be  without  order,  which  cannot  be  with¬ 
out  delign  ?  When  a  Man  is  confcious 
that  his  Will  is  inwardly  conformed  to 
the  Divine  Will,  producing  Order  and 
Harmony  in  the  Univerfe,  and  conduding 
the  whole  by  the  jufteft  Methods  to  the 
beft  End:  This  gives  a  beautiful  Idea.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  a  Confcioufnefs  of  Vir¬ 
tue  overlooked,  negleded,  diftrelfed  by 
Men,  and  not  regarded  or  rewarded  by 
God,  ill-ufed  in  this  World,  without  Hope 
or  Profped  of  being  better  ufed  in  ano¬ 
ther,  I  wou’d  fain  know,  where  is  the 
Pleafure  of  this  Reflexion,  where  is  the 
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Beauty  of  this  Scene  ?  Or  how  cou’d  any 
Man,  in  his  Senfes,  think  the  fpreading 
fuch  Notions  the  way  to  fpread  or  propa¬ 
gate  Virtue  in  the  World  ?  Is  it  not,  I  be- 
feech  you,  an  ugly  Syftem  in  which  you 
can  fuppofe  no  Law  and  prove  no  Duty, 
wherein  Men  thrive  by  Wickednefs  and 
fuflfer  by  Virtue  ?  Wou’d  it  not  be  a  dif- 
agreeable  Sight  to  fee  an  honeft  Man 
peeled  by  Sharpers,  to  fee  virtuous  Men 
injured  and  defpifed  while  Vice  triumph’d? 
iVn  Enthufiaft  may  entertain  himfelf  with 
Vifions  and  fine  Talk  about  fuch  a  Syf¬ 
tem  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  confidered 
by  Men  of  cool  Heads,  and  clofe  Reafon, 
I  believe  they  will  find  no  Beauty  nor  Per¬ 
fection  in  it ;  nor  will  it  appear,  that  fuch 
a  moral  Syftem  can  poffibly  come  from  the 
fame  Hand,  or  be  of  a  piece  with  the  na¬ 
tural,  throughout  which  there  Ihines  fo 
much  Order,  Harmony,  and  Proportion, 
ALC.  Your  Difcourfe  ferves  to  confirm 
me  in  my  Opinion,  You  may  remember, 
I  declared,  that  touching  this  Beauty  of 
Morality  in  the  high  Senfe,  a  Man’s  firft 
Thoughts  are  beft;  and  that,  if  we  pre¬ 
tend  to  examine,  and  inlpedr,  and  reafon, 
we  are  in  danger  to  lofe  fight  of  it.  That 
in  FaCt  there  is  fuch  a  thing  cannot  be 
doubted,  when  we  confider  that  in  thefe 
Days  fome  of  our  Philofophers  have  a 
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high  Senfe  of  Virtue,  without  the  leaft  Dial. 
Notion  of  Religion,  a  clear  Proof  of  the  III. 
TJfefulnefs  and  Efficacy  of  our  Principles ! 

XII.  CRT.  Not  to  difpute  the  Virtue 
of  Minute  Philofophers,  we  may  venture 
to  call  its  Caufe  in  queftion,  and  make  a 
doubt,  whether  it  be  an  inexplicable  En- 
thufiaftic  Notion  of  Moral  Beauty,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  as  to  me  it  feems,  what  was  already 
affigned  by  Euphranor ,  Complexion,  Cuf- 
tom,  and  Religious  Education  ?  But,  al¬ 
lowing  what  Beauty  you  pleafe  to  Virtue 
in  an  Irreligious  Syftem,  it  cannot  be  lefs 
in  a  Religious,  unlefs  you  will  fuppofe 
that  her  Charms  diminiffi  as  her  Dowry 
increafeth.  The  Truth  is,  a  Believer  hath 
all  the  Motives  from  the  Beauty  of  Virtue 
in  any  fenfe  whatfoever  that  an  Unbeliever 
can  poffibly  have,  befides  other  Motives 
which  an  Unbeliever  hath  not.  Hence  it 
is  plain,  thofe  of  your  Sedl,  who  have 
Moral  Virtue,  owe  it  not  to  their  peculiar 
Tenets,  which  ferve  only  to  leffen  the 
Motives  to  Virtue.  Thofe  therefore,  who 
are  good,  are  lefs  good,  and  thofe  who  are 
bad  are  more  bad,  than  they  wou’d  have 
been  were  they  Believers.  EU PH.  To 
me  it  feems,  thofe  heroic  infidel  Inamora¬ 
to’s  of  abftra&ed  Beauty  are  much  to  be 
pitied,  and  much  to  be  admired.  Lyficles 
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D i  al.  hearing  this,  faid  with  fome  Impatience; 

III.  Gentlemen,  You  fhall  have  my  whole 

'  v  ‘  Thoughts  upon  this  Point  plain  and  frank. 
All  that  is  faid  about  a  Moral  Senfe,  or 
Moral  Beauty,  in  any  fignification,  either 
of  Alciphron  or  Euphranor,  or  any  other, 
I  take  to  be  at  bottom  meer  Bubble  and 
Ptctence.  The  xaAop  and  the  irpiirov,  the 
beautiful  and  the  decent,  are  Things  out¬ 
ward,  relative,  and  fuperficial,  which  have 
no  Effe<5t  in  the  dark,  but  are  fpecious 
Topics  to  difcourfe  and  exfpatiate  upon, 
as  tome  formal  Pretenders  of  our  Sect, 
though  in  other  Points  very  Orthodox,  are 
ufed  to  do.  But  fhou’d  one  of  them  get 
into  Power,  you  wou’d  find  him  no  fuch 
Fool  as  Euphranor  imagines.  He  wou’d 
foon  fhew  he  had  found  out,  that  the 
Love  of  one’s  Country  is  a  Prejudice : 
That  Mankind  are  Rogues  and  Hypocrites, 
and  that  it  were  Folly  to  facrifice  one’s  felf 
for  the  lake  of  fuch  :  That  all  Regards 
center  in  this  Life,  and  that,  as  this  Life 
is  to  every  Man  his  own  Life,  it  clearly 
follows  that  Charity  begins  at  Home.  Be¬ 
nevolence  to  Mankind  is  perhaps  pretend¬ 
ed,  but  Benevolence  to  himfelf  is  pradlifea 
by  the  Wife.  The  livelier  fort  of  our  Phi- 
iofophers  do  not  fcruple  to  own  thefe 
Maxims ;  and  as  for  the  graver,  if  they 
are  true  to  their  Principles,  one  may  guels 
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what  they  muft  think  at  the  Bottom.  Dial. 
CRI.  Whatever  may  be  the  Effedt  of  Ilf. 
pure  Theory  upon  certain  feledt  Spirits,  of 
a  peculiar  Make,  or  in  fome  other  Parts 
of  the  World,  I  do  verily  think  that  in 
this  Country  of  ours,  Reafon,  Religion, 

Law,  are  all  together  little  enough  to 
fubdue  the  Outward  to  the  Inner  Man  ;  and 
that  it  muft  argue  a  wrong  Head  and  weak 
Judgment  to  fuppole,  that  without  them 
Men  will  be  enamoured  of  the  golden 
Mean.  To  which  my  Countrymen  per¬ 
haps  are  lefs  inclined  than  others,  there 
being  in  the  Make  of  an  Englijh  Mind  a 
certain  Gloom  and  Eagernefs,  which  car¬ 
ries  to  the  fad  Extreme;  Religion  to  Fa- 
naticifm ;  Free- thinking  to  Atheifm  ;  Li¬ 
berty  to  Rebellion :  Nor  fhou’d  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  be  governed  by  Tafte,  even  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  lefs  Confequence.  The  Beautiful  in 
Drefs,  Furniture,  and  Budding,  is,  as  En- 
phranor  hath  obferved,  fomething  real  and 
well  grounded :  And  yet  our  Englijh  do  not 
find  it  out  of  themlelves.  What  wretched 
\\  ork  do  they  and  other  Northern  People 
make,  when  they  follow  their  own  Tafte 
of  Beauty  in  any  of  thefe  Particulars,  in- 
ftead  of  acquiring  the  true,  which  is  to 
be  got  from  ancient  Models  and  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Art,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Virtue  from 
gi  cat  Models  and  Meditation,  fo  far  as 
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Dial,  natural  Means  can  go  ?  But  in  no  Cafe  is 
III.  it  to  be  hoped,  that  to  xa.A ov  will  be  the 
'  'r'“J  leading  Idea  of  the  many,  who  have  quick 

Senfes,  ftrong  Paffions,  and  grofs  Intel¬ 
lects. 

XIII.  ALC.  The  fewer  they  ate,  the 
more  ought  we  efteem  and  admire  fuch 
Philofophers,  whofe  Souls  are  touched  and 
tranfport'ed  with  this  fublime Idea.  CRT. 
But  then  one  might  expedt  from  fuch  Phi¬ 
lofophers,  fo  much  good  Senfe  and  Phi¬ 
lanthropy,  as  to  keep  their  Tenets  to  them- 
felves,  and  coniider  their  weak  Brethren, 
who  are  more  ftrongly  affeCted  by  certain 
Senfes  and  Notions  of  another  kind,  than 
that  of  the  Beauty  of  pure  difinterefted 
Virtue.  Cratylus ,  a  Man  prejudiced  againft 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  of  a  crazy  Conftitu- 
tion,  of  a  Rank  above  moft  Mens  Ambition, 
and  a  Fortune  equal  to  his  Rank,  had  lit¬ 
tle  Capacity  for  fenfual  Vices,  or  Tempta¬ 
tion  to  difhoneft  ones.  Cratylus  having 
talked  himfelf,  or  imagined  that  he  had 
talked  himfelf,  into  a  Stoical  Enthufiafm 
about  the  Beauty  of  Virtue,  did,  under 
the  Pretence  of  making  Men  heroically  . 
virtuous,  endeavour  to  deftroy  the  Means 
of  making  them  reafonably  and  humanly 
fo :  A  clear  Inftance,  that  neither  Birth 
nor  Books  nor  Convention  can  introduce 
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a  Knowledge  of  the  World  into  a  conceited  Dial 
Mind,  which  will  ever  be  its  own  Object,  IH. 
and  contemplate  Mankind  in  its  own  Mir- 
rour!  ALC.  Cratylus  was  a  Lover  of 
Liberty,  and  of  his  Country,  and  had  a 
mind  to  make  Men  incorrupt  and  virtuous, 
upon  the  pureft  and  moft  difinterefted 
Principles.  CRI.  His  Conduct  feems  juft 
as  wife,  as  if  a  Monarch  fhou’d  give  out, 
that  there  was  neither  Jayl  nor  Executioner 
in  his  Kingdom  to  enforce  the  Laws,  but 
that  it  wou’d  be  beautiful  to  obferve  them, 
and  that  in  fo  doing  Men  wou’d  tafte  the 
pure  Delight  which  refults  from  Order 
and  Decorum.  ALC.  After  all,  is  it  not 
true  that  certain  ancient  Philofophers, 
of  great  Note,  held  the  fame  Opinion  with 
Cratylus ,  declaring  that  he  did  not  come 
up  to  the  Character,  or  deferve  the  Title 
of  a  good  Man,  who  pra&ifed  Virtue  for 
the  fake  of  any  thing  but  its  own  Beauty  ? 

CRI.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  fome  of  the 
Ancients  faid  fuch  Things  as'  gave  Occa¬ 
sion  for  this  Opinion.  Arijiotle  *  diftin- 
guifheth  between  two  Characters  of  a  good 
Man,  the  one  he  calleth  ctyccQo$y  or  limply 
good,  the  other  jc«A os  xdy<x.3-os,  from  whence 
the  Compound  Term  xaPMufafoUt,  which 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  render’d  by  any  one 
Word  in  our  Language.  But  his  Senfe  is 
*  Ethic,  ad  Eudcmqm,  lib  j,  cap.  ult. 
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D  i  A  l.  plainly  this  :  dya. Go's  he  defineth  to  be  that 
III.  Man  to  whom,  the  good  Things  of  Nature 
are  good  ;  for,  according  to  him,  thofe 
Things,  which  are  vulgarly  efteemed  the 
greateft  Goods,  as  Riches,  Honours,  Power, 
and  bodily  Perfections,  are  indeed  good 
by  Nature,  but  they  happen  neverthelefs  to 
be  hurtful  and  bad  to  fome  Perfons,  upon 
the  account  of  evil  Habits:  Inafmuch  as 
neither  a  Fool,  nor  an  unjuft  Man,  nor  an 
Intemperate  can  be  at  all  the  better  for  the 
Ufe  of  them,  any  more  than  a  tick  Man 
for  uling  the  Nourifhment  proper  for  thofe 
who  are  in  Health.  But  jcaAe's  ■tta.ya.'Sroi 
is  that  Man  in  whom  are  to  be  found  all 
Things  worthy  and  decent  and  laudable, 
purely  as  fuch,  and  for  their  own  fake, 
and  who  pradfifeth  Virtue  from  no  other 
Motive  but  the  foie  Love  of  her  own  in¬ 
nate  Beauty.  That  Philofopher  obferves 
likewife,  that  there  is  a  certain  political 
Habit,  fuch  as  the  Spartans  and  others 
had,  who  thought  Virtue  was  to  be  valued 
and  pradtifed  on  account  of  the  natural 
Advantages  that  attend  it.  For  which 
Reafon  lie  adds,  They  are  indeed  good 
Men,  but  they  have  not  the 
or  fupreme  confunimate  Virtue.  From 
hence  it  is  plain  that,  according  to  AriftotIey 
a  Man  may  be  a  good  Man  without  believ¬ 
ing  Virtue  its  own  Reward,  or  being  only 
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moved  to  Virtue  by  the  Senk  of  Moral  J).i  a  l  ■ 
Beauty.  It  is  alio  plain,  that  he  didin-  ill. 
guiiheth  the  political  virtues  of  Nations, 
which  the  Publick  is  every  wliere  con¬ 
cerned  to  maintain*  from  this  fublime  and 
fpeculative  kind.  It  might  alfo  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  his  exalted  Idea  did  confift 
with  fuppoling  a  Providence  which  in- 
fpecds  and  rewards  the  Virtues  of  the 
bell  Men.  For  faith  he  in  another  Place*, 
if  the  Gods  have  any  Care  of  Humane 
Affairs,  as  it  appears  they  have,  it  fhou’d 
feem  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  they  are  molt 
delighted  with  the  moll  excellent  Nature, 
and  mod  approaching  -heir  own,  which  is 
the  Mind,  and  that  they  will  reward  thofe 
who  chiefly  love  and  cultivate  what  is 
mod;  dear  to  them.  The  fame  Philofopher 
obferves  f,  that  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  are 
not  naturally  dil'pofed  to  be  awed  by 
Shame,  but  by  Fear  ;  nor  to  abftain  from 
vicious  Practices,  on  account  of  their  De¬ 
formity,  but  only  of  the  Punifhment 
which  attends  them.  And  again  J,  he  tells 
us  that  Youth,  being  of  it  felt  averfe  from 
Abftinence  and  Sobriety,  fhou’d  be  under 
the  Redraint  of  Laws  regulating  their 
Education  and  Employment,  and  that  the 
fame  Difcipline  diou’d  be  continued  even 
aftei  tney  became  Men.  For  which,  faith 

*  Ad  Kicom-  '•  10.  C.  8.  I  Ibid.  c.  9.  £  Ibid. 
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Dial,  he,  we  want  Laws,  and,  in  one  word,  for 
III.  the  whole  ordering  of  Life,  inafmuch  as 
<Lj~v_  J  Generality  of  Mankind  obey  rather 
Force  than  Reafon,  and  are  influenced  ra¬ 
ther  by  Penalties  than  the  Beauty  of  Vir¬ 
tue;  Qi pious  »  7 iS  scaAw.  Front  all  which 
it  is  very  plain,  what  Arijiotle  wou’d  have 
thought  of  thole,  who  fhou’d  go  about  to 
leflert  or  deftroy  the  Hopes  and  Fears  of 
Mankind,  in  order  to  make  them  virtuous  on 
this  foie  Principle  of  the  Beauty  of  Virtue. 

XIV.  ALC.  But,  whatever  the  Stagi- 
rite  and  his  Peripatetics  might  think,  is  it 
not  certain  the  Stoics  maintained  this  Doc¬ 
trine  in  its  highefl:  Senfe,  aflerting  the 
Beauty  of  Virtue  to  be  all-fuflicient,  that 
Virtue  was  her  own  Reward,  that  this 
alone  cou’d  make  a  Man  happy,  in  flight 
of  all  thofe  Things  which  are  vulgarly 
efteemed  the  greatefl:  Woes  and  Miferies  of 
Humane  Life  ?  And  all  this  they  held  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  believed,  the  Soul 
of  Man  to  be  of  a  corporeal  Nature,  and 
in  Death  diffipated  like  a  Flame  or  Vapour. 
CRI.  It  muft  be  owned,  the  Stoics  fome- 
times  talk,  as  if  they  believed  the  Morta¬ 
lity  of  the  Soul.  Seneca  in  a  Letter  of  his 
to  Lucilius,  fpeaks  much  like  a  Minute 
Philofopher,  in  this  Particular.  But  in 
feveral  other  Places,  he  declares  himfelf  of 
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a  clear  contrary  Opinion,  affirming  that  Dial. 
the  Souls  of  Men  after  Death  mount  aloft  III. 
into  the  Heavens,  look  down  upon  Earth,  <— ' 
entertain  themfelves  with  the  Theory  of 
CGeleilial  Bodies,  the  Courfe  of  Nature, 
and  the  Converfation  of  wife  and  excel¬ 
lent  Men,  who  having  lived  in  diftant 
Ages  and  Countries  upon  Earth,  make  one 
Society  in  the  other  World.  It  mu  ft  alfo 
be  acknowledged,  that  Marcus  Antoninus 
fometimes  fpeaks  of  the  Soul  as  periftiing, 
or  diffolving  into  its  Elementary  Parts : 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  he  diftinguiftieth 
three  Principles  in  the  Compofition  of 
Humane  Nature,  the  awy.cc,  4^,  ras,  * 

Body,  Sou!,  Mina,  or  as  he  otherwife  ex- 
prefieth  nimfelf ,  axgx.t'ct,  7rveuycinov  and 
vytyonxdv,  Flefh,  Spirit,  and  governing 
Principle.  What  he  calls  the  4^,  or 
Soul,  containing  the  brutal  Part  of  our 
Nature,  is  indeed  reprefented  as  a  Com¬ 
pound  diffoluble,  and  actually  diffolved 
by  Death  :  But  the  vS;  or  to  yys/xovixdv,  the 
Mind  or  ruling  Principle  he  held  to  be  of 
a  pure  cceleftial  Nature,  d7rA7raa-y.ee 
a  Particle  of  God,  which  he  fends  back 
intire  to  the  Stars  and  the  Divinity.  Be- 
fides,  among  all  his  magnfficent  Leffons 
and  fplendid  Sentiments,  upon  the  Force 
and  Beauty  of  Virtue,  he  is  politive  as  to 

*  L.  3.  c.  16, 
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Dial,  the  Being  of  God,  and  that  not  meerly  a? 

HI.  a  plaftic  Nature,  or  Soul  of  the  World, 
but  in  the  SSridt  Senle  of  a  Providence  in- 
fpebling  and  taking  care  of  Humane  Af¬ 
fairs  *.  The  Stoics  therefore,  though  their 
Style  was  high,  and  often  above  Truth  and 
Nature,  yet,  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  they 
io  refolved  every  Motive  to  a  virtuous  Life 
into  the  iole  Beauty  of  Virtue,  as  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  deSlroy  the  Belief  of  the  Im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul  and  a  distributive 
Providence.  After  all,  allowing  the  dilin- 
terefted  Stoics  (therein  not  unlike  our  mo¬ 
dern  Quietifts)  to  have  made  Virtue  its 
own  foie  Reward,  in  the  moft  rigid  and 
abfolute  Senle,  yet  what  is  this  to  thofe 
who  are  no  Stoics  ?  If  we  adopt  the  whole 
Principles  of  that  Sedt,  admitting  their 
Notions  of  Good  and  Evil,  their  cele¬ 
brated  Apathy,  and,  in  one  word,  fetting 
up  for  compleat  Stoics,  we  may  polfibiy 
maintain  this  Dodlrine  with  a  better  Grace ; 
at  leaf;  it  will  be  of  a  piece  and  confident 
with  the  whole.  But  he  who  Shall  bor¬ 
row  this  fplendid  Patch  from  the  Stoics, 
and.  hope  to  make  a  Figure  by  inferring  it 
in  a  Piece  of  modern  Compofition,  fea- 
foned  with  the  Wit  and  Notions  of  thefe 
Times,  will  indeed  make  a  Figure,  but 

*  Marc.  Antonin,  1,2.  §.  u8 
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perhaps  it  may  not  be  in  the  Eyes 
wife  Man  the  Figure  he  intended. 

XV.  Though  it  mu  ft  be  owned,  the 
prefent  Age  is  very  indulgent  to  every 
thing  that  aims  at  profane  Raillery ;  which 
is  alone  fufficient  to  recommend*  any  fan- 
taftical  Compofition  to  the  Public.  You 
may  behold  the  Tinfel  of  a  modern  Au¬ 
thor  pafs  upon  this  knowing  and  learned 
Age  for  good  Writing  ;  affeded  Strains 
for  Wit ;  Pedantry  for  Politenefs ;  Obfcu- 
rities  for  Depths;  Ramblings  for  Flights; 
the  moll  aukward  Imitation  for  original 
Humour ;  and  all  this  upon  the  foie  Merit 
of  a  little  artful  Profanenefs.  j4LC.  Every 
one  is  not  alike  pleafed  with  Writings  of 
Humour,  nor  alike  capable  of  them.  It 
is  the  fine  Irony  of  a  Man  of  Quality, 
That  certain  Reverend  Authors,  who 
c  can  condefcend  to  Lay-wit,  are  nicely 
‘  qualified  to  hit  the  Air  of  Breeding  and ' 
Gentility,  and  that  they  will  in  time,  no 
‘  doubt,  refine  their  Manner  to  the  Edifi¬ 
cation  of  the  polite  World ;  who  have 
*  been  fo  long  feduced  by  the  way  of  Rail¬ 
lery  and  Wit.  The  Truth  is,  the  vari¬ 
ous  Talle  of  Readers  requireth  various 
Kinds  of  Writers.  Our  Sed  hath  pro- 
vided  for  this  with  great  Judgment.  To 
profelyte  the  graver  fort  we  have  certain 
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Dial,  profound  Men  at  Reafon  and  Argument. 

III.  For  the  Coffee-houfes  and  Populace  we 
'  have  Declaimers  of  a  copious  Vein.  Of 
fuch  a  Writer  it  is  no  Reproach  to  fay, 
jluit  lutulentus  •,  he  is  the  fitter  for  his 
Readers.  Then,  for  Men  of  Rank  and 
Politenels  we  have  the  fineft  and  wittieffc 
Railleurs  in  the  World,  whofe  Ridicule  is 
the  fure  Tell  of  Truth.  EUPH.  Tell 
me,  Alciphron ,  are  thofe  ingenious  Railleurs 
Men  of  Knowledge  f  ARC.  Very  know¬ 
ing.  EUPH,  Do  they  know  for  Infiance 
the  Copernican  Syftem,  or  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  ?  AL  C.  One  wou’d  think 
you  judged  of  our  Sedt,  by  your  Country 
Neighbours  :  There  is  no  body  in  Town 
but  knows  all  thofe  Points.  E  UPH.  You 
believe  then  Antipodes,  Mountains  in  the 
Moon,  and  the  Motion  of  the  Earth. 
ALC.  We  do.  EUPH.  Suppofe,  five 
or  fix  Centuries  ago,  a  Man  had  main¬ 
tained  thefe  Notions  among  the  beaux 
Efprits  of  an  Englijh  Court ;  how  do  you 
think  they  would  have  been  received  ? 
ALC.  With  great  Ridicule.  EUPH. 
And  now  it  wou’d  be  ridiculous  to  ridicule 
them.  ALC.  It  wou’d.  EUPH.  But 
Truth  was  the  fame  then  and  now.  ALC. 
It  was.  EUPH.  It  fhou’d  feem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Ridicule  is  no  fuch  fovereign 
Touchftone  and  Tell  of  Truth,  as  you 

Gentle- 
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Gentlemen  imagine.  ALC.  One  thing  D 
we  know :  Our  Raillery  and  Sarcafms  gall 
the  black  Tribe,  and  that  is  our  Comfort, 
CRT.  There  is  another  thing  it  may  be 
worth  your  while  to  know  :  That  Men  in 
a  Laughing  Fit  may  applaud  a  Ridicule, 
which  {hall  appear  contemptible  when 
they  come  to  themfelves ;  witnefs  the  Ri¬ 
dicule  of  Socrates  by  the  Comic  Poet,  the 
Humour  and  Reception  it  met  with  no, 
more  proving  that,  than  the  fame  will 
yours,  to  be  juft,  when  calmly  confidered 
by  Men  of  Senfe.  ALC.  After  all,  thus 
much  is  certain,  our  ingenious  Men  make 
Converts  by  deriding  the  Principles  of  Re¬ 
ligion.  And,  take  my  word,  it  is  the  moil 
fuccefsful  and  pleafing  Method  of  Convict 
tion.  Thefe  Authors  laugh  Men  out  of 
their  Religion,  as  Horace  did  out  of  their 
Vices ;  Admijji  circum  preecordia  ludunt. 
But  a  Bigot  cannot  relifti  or  find  out  their 
Wit. 

XVI.  CRI.  Wit  without  Wifdom,  if 
there  be  fuch  a  thing,  is  hardly  worth 
finding.  And  as  for  the  Wifdom  of  theft; 
Men,  it  is  of  a  kind  fo  peculiar  one  may 
well  fufpe<ft  it.  Cicero  was  a  Man  of 
Senfe,  and  no  Bigot,  neverthelefs  he  makes 
Scipio  own  himfelf  much  more  vigilant 
and  vigorous  in  the  Race  of  Virtue,  from 
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Dial,  fuppoiing  Heaven  the  Prize  *.  And  he  in,' 
tr oduceth  Cato  declaring,  he  vvou’d  never 

v— ^  1  have  undergone  thofe  virtuous  Toils  for 
the  Service  of  the  Public,  if  he  had 
thought  his  Being  was  to  end  with  this 
Life-f'.  AL  C.  I  acknowledge  Cato,  Sci- 
Pj°i  an'l  Cicero ,  were  very  well  for  their 
Times,  but  you  rnuft  pardon  me,  if  I  do 
not  think  they  arrived  at  the  high  con- 
fummate  Virtue  of  our  modern  Free¬ 
thinkers.  E  UP  H.  It  fhou’d  feem  then 
that  \  1.  tue  fiourifheth  more  than  ever 
among  us.  ALC.  It  fhou’d.  EUPH. 
And  this  abundant  Virtue  is  owing  to  the 
Method  taken  by  your  profound  Writers 
to  recommend  it.  ALC.  This  I  grant 
EUPH.  But  y  cu  have  acknowledged, 
that  the  Enthufiaftic  Lovers  of  Virtue  are 
not  the  many  of  your  Se<£t,  but  only  a  few 
feledt  Spirits,  1  o  which  Alciphron  making 
no  Anfwer,  Crito  addreffed  himfelf  to  En- 
fhranor :  To  make,  faid  he,  a  true  Efti- 
mate  of  the  Worth  and  Growth  of  mo¬ 
dern  Virtue,  you  are  not  to  count  the  vir¬ 
tuous  Men,  but  rather  to  confider  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  their  Virtue.  Now  you  muft 
know,  the  Virtue  of  thefe  refined  Theo¬ 
ries  is  lomething  fo  pure  and  genuine, 
that  a  very  little  goes  far,  and  is  in  truth 
invaluable.  To  which  that  reafonable  in- 

1*  Somn.  Scipionis,  j\  De  Senectute. 
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terefted  Virtue,  of  the  old  Englijh  or  Spar¬ 
tan  kind,  can  bear  no  proportion.  EUPH. 
Tell  me,  Alciphron ,  are  there  not  Difeafes 
of  the  Soul,  as  well  as  of  the  Body  ? 
ALC.  Without  doubt.  EUPH.  And 
are  not  thole  Difeafes  vicious  Habits  ? 
ALC.  They  are.  EUPH.  And,  as 
bodily  Diftempers  are  cured  by  Phyfic, 
thofe  of  the  Mind  are  cured  by  Philofo- 
■}hy ;  are  they  not  ?  ALC.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  it.  EUPH.  It  feems,  therefore, 
that  Philofophy  is  a  Medicine  for  the  Soul 
of  Man.  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  How 
fhall  we  be  able  to  judge  of  Medicines,  or 
know  which  to  prefer  ?  Is  it  not  from  the 
Effedts  wrought  by  them  ?  ALC.  Doubt- 
lefs.  EUPH.  Where  an  Epidemical  Dif- 
temper  rages,  fuppofe  a  new  Phyfician 
fhou’d  condemn  the  known  eftablifhed 
Practice,  and  recommend  another  Method 
of  Cure,  wou’d  you  not,  in  proportion  as 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  increafed,  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  fufpedt  this  new  Method,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  plauiible  Difcourfe  of  its 
Abettors  ?  ALC.  This  ferves  only  to  a- 
mufe  and  lead  us  from  the  queftion,  CRT. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  Friend  Lampro- 
cles ,  who  needed  but  one  Argument  again  ft 
Infidels.  I  obferved,  faid  he,  that,  as  In¬ 
fidelity  grew,  there  grew  Corruption  of 
every  kind,  and  new  Vices.  This  Ample 
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Dial.  Obfervation  on  matter  of  Fadl  was  fuffi- 
III.  cient  to  make  him,  notwithstanding  the 
Remonltrance  of  feveral  ingenious  Men, 
imbue  and  feafon  the  Minds  of  his  Chil¬ 
dren  betimes  with  the  Principles  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  T  he  new  Theories,  which  our  acute 
Moderns  have  endeavoured  to  Substitute  in 
place  of  Religion,  have  had  their  full 
Courfe  in  the  prefent  Age,  and  produced 
their  Effect  on  the  Minds  and  Manners  of 
Men.  That  Men  are  Men  is  a  fure 
]\I a \ i m  .  But  it  is  as  fure  that  En^lijhtnen 
are  not  the  fame  Men  they  were ;  whether 
better  or  worfe,  more  or  lefs  virtuous,  I 
need  not  fay.  Every  one  may  fee  and 
judge.  Though,  indeed,  after  Arijiides 
had  been  banished,  and  Socrates  put  to 
death  at  Athens,  a  MSm,  without  being  a 
Conjurer,  might  guefs  what  the  Beauty  of 
Virtue  cou  d  do  in  England.  But  there  is 
now  neither  room  nor  occafion  for  guef- 
iing.  We  have  our  own  Experience  to 
open  our  Eyes;  which  yet  if  we  continue 
to  keep  Shut,  till  the  Remains  of  religious 
Education  are  quite  worn  oSF  from  the 
Minds  of  Men,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  Shall 
then  open  them  wide,  not  to  avoid,  but 
to  behold  and  lament  our  Ruin.  A  LC. 
Be  the  Confequences  what  they  will,  I 
can  never  bring  my  felf  to  be  of  a  mind 
with  thofe,  who  meafure  Truth  by  Con¬ 
venience. 
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venicnce.  Truth  is  the  only  Divinity  that  Dial. 
I  adore.  Wherever  Truth  leads  I  fhall  III. 
follow.  EU P H.  You  have  then  a  Paf- 
fion  for  Truth  ?  ALC.  Undoubtedly. 
EUPH.  For  all  Truths  ?  ALC.  For  all. 
EUPH.  To  know  or  to  publilh  them  ? 

ALC.  Both,  EUPH.  What!  wou’d 
you  undeceive  a  Child  that  was  taking 
Phyfic  ?  Wou’d  you  officioufly  fet  an  Ene¬ 
my  right,  that  was  making  a  wrong  At¬ 
tack  ?  Wou’d  you  help  an  enraged  Man 
to  his  Sword  ?  ALC.  In  fuch  Cafes, 
common  Senfe  diredts  one  how  to  behave. 
EUPH.  Common  Senfe,  it  feems  then, 
muft  be  confulted  whether  a  Truth  be  fa- 
lutary  or  hurtful,  fit  to  be  declared  or 
concealed.  ALC.  How!  you  wou’d 
have  me  conceal  and  fUfle  the  Truth, 
and  keep  it  to  myfelf  ?  Is  this  what 
you  aim  at?  EUPH.  I  only  make  a 
plain  Inference  from  what  you  grant.  As 
for  my  felf,  I  do  not  believe  your  Opi¬ 
nions  true.  And  although  you  do,  you 
ftiou’d  not  therefore,  if  you  wou’d  appear 
confident  with  yourfelf,  think  it  neceflary 
or  wife  to  publilh  hurtful  Truths.  What 
Service  can  it  do  Mankind  to  leflen  the 
Motives  to  Virtue,  or  what  Damage  to  in- 
creafe  them  ?  ALC.  None  in  the  World. 

But  I  muft  needs  fay,  I  cannot  reconcile 
the  received  Notions  of  a  God  and  Pro¬ 
vidence 
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Dial,  vidence  to  my  Undemanding,  and  my  Na- 
III.  ture  abhors  the  Bafenefs  of  conniving  at 
a  Falfhood.  E  UPH.  Shall  we  therefore 
appeal  to  Truth,  and  examine  the  Reafons 
by  which  you  are  withheld  from  believ¬ 
ing  thefe  Points?  ALC.  With  all  my 
Heart,  but  enough  for  the  prefent.  We 

will  make  this  the  Subjeft  of  our  next 
Conference. 
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The  FOURTH  DIALOGUE. 

1 

I.  Prejudices  concerning  a  Deity .  II.  Rules 
laid  down  by  Alciphron  to  be  obferved  in 
proving  a  God.  III.  What  Sort  of  Proof 
he  expects.  IV.  Whence  we  co  lie  A  the 
being  of  other  Thinking  Individuals. 
V.  The  fame  Method  a  fortiori  proves  the 
Being  of  God.  VI.  Alciphron’r  J'econd 
Thoughts  on  this  Point.  VII.  God  f peaks 
to  Men.  VIII.  How  Difance  is  per¬ 
ceived  by  Sight.  IX.  The  proper  Objects 
of  Sight  at  no  Difance.  X.  Lights , 
Shades  and  Colours  varioufy  combined 
form  a  Language.  XI.  The  Signification 
of  this  Language  learned  by  Experience. 
XII.  God  explaineth  himfelf  to  the  Eyes 
of  Men  by  the  arbitrary  XJfe  of  fenfble 
Signs.  XIII.  The  Prejudice  and  two¬ 
fold  AfpeA  of  a  Minute  PhiloJ’opher. 
XIV.  God  prefent  to  Mankind,  informs, 
admonijhes,  and  directs  them  in  a  Jenfible 
Manner.  XV.  Admirable  Nature  and 
Ufe  of  this  vifual  Language.  XVI.  Mi¬ 
nute  PhiloJ’ophers  content  to  admit  a  God 
in  certain  SenJ'es.  XVII.  Opinion  of 
Come  who  hold  that  Knowledge  and  Wif- 

dom 
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dom  are  not  properly  in  God.  XVIII.  Dan¬ 
gerous  Tendency  of  this  Notion.  XIX  Its 
Original.  XX.  The  Senfe  of  Schoolmen 
upon  it.  XXL  Scholafic  Ufe  of  the 
Terms  Analogy  and  Analogical  explained: 
Analogical  Perfeclions  of  God  mi  funder- 
food.  _  XXII.  God  intelligent ,  'wife,  and 
good  in  the  proper  Senfe  of  the' Words 
XXIII.  Objection  from  Moral  Emil  con- 
fdered.  XXIV.  Men  argue  from  their 
own  Defers  againfl  a  Deity.  XXV.  Re¬ 
ligious  W irjhip  reafonable  and  expedient. 


"'ARLY  the  next  Morning,  as 

i!  I  ^  j-v  I  — .  ^  1  i,  %■  T”  T  •  « 


I  looked  out  of  my  Window, 
I  faw  Alciphron  walking  in 
the  Garden  with  all  the 
Signs  of  a  Man  in  deep 


Thought.  Upon  which  I  went  down  to 
him.  Alciphron ,  faid  I,  this  early  and 
profound  Meditation  puts  me  in  no  fmall 
Fright.  How  fo  !  Becaufe  I  Ihou’d  be 
forry  to  be  convinced  there  was  no  God. 
The  Thought  of  Anarchy  in  Nature  is  to 
me  more  fhocking  than  in  Civil  Life ;  in- 
afmuch  as  Natural  Concerns  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  Civil  and  the  Balls  of  all 
others.  I  grant,  replied  Alciphron ,  that 
fome  Inconvenience  may  poffibly  follow 
from  difproving  a  God,  but  as  to  what  you 
fay  of  Fright  and  Shocking,  all  that  is  no- 
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thing  but  Prejudice,  rneer  Prejudice.  Men  Dial, 
frame  an  Idea  or  Chimaera  in  their  own  IV. 
Minds,  and  then  fall  down  and  worfhip  it.  ' — 
Notions  govern  Mankind,  but  of  all  No¬ 
tions,  that  of  God’s  governing  the  World 
hath  taken  the  deepeft  Root  and  fpread 
the  fartheft :  It  is  therefore  in  Philosophy 
an  heroical  Atchievement  to  difpolfefs  this 
imaginary  Monarch  of  his  Government, 
and  banifh  all  thole  Fears  and  Spedtres 
which  the  Light  of  Reafon  alone  can  difpel ; 

Non  radii  foils ,  non  lucid  a  tela  diet 

Difcutiunt ,  fed  Natures  fpecies  ratioque *. 

Mv  Part,  faid  I,  fhall  be  to  Rand  by,  as  I 
have  hitherto  done,  and  take  Notes  of  all 
that  paffeth  during  this  memorable  Event, 
while  a  Minute  Philofopher  not  fix  Foot 
high  attempts  to  dethrone  the  Monarch  of 
the  Univerfe.  Alas !  replied  Alciphron , 
Arguments  are  not  to  be  meafured  by  Feet 
and  Inches.  One  Man  may  fee  more  than 
a  Million  ;  and  a  Short  Argument,  managed 
by  a  Free-thinker,  may  be  fufficient  to 
overthrow  the  moft  Gigantic  Chimsera. 

As  we  were  engaged  in  this  Difcourfe,  Crito 
and  Euphranor  joined  us.  I  find  you  have 
been  beforehand  with  us  to  day,  faid  Crito 
to  Alciphron,  and  taken  the  Advantage  of 
Solitude  and  early  Hours,  while  Eu- 
phranor  and  I  were  a  deep  in  our  Beds. 

*  Lucretius.  •  • 
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Dial.  We  may  therefore  exped  to  fee  Atheifm 
IV.  placed  in  the  bell;  Light*  and  fupported 
'by  the  ftrongeft  Arguments. 

II.  ALC.  The  Being  of  a  God  is  a 
Subject  upon  which  there  has  been  a  world 
of  Common-place,  which  it  is  needlefs  to 
repeat.  Give  me  leave  therefore  to  lav 
down  certain  Rules  and  Limitations,  in 
order  to  Ihorten  our  prefent  Conference. 
For  as  the  End  of  debating  is  to  perfuade, 
all  thofe  Things  which  are  foreign  to  this 
End  fhou’d  be  lefc  out  of  our  Debate^ 
Firft  then,  let  me  tell  you,  I  am  not  to 
be  perfuaded  by  Metaphyfical  Arguments ; 
fuch  for  Inftance  as  are  drawn  from  the 
Idea  of  an  All-perfed  Being,  or  the  Ab~ 
furdity  of  an  infinite  Progreflion  of  Cau- 
fes.  This  fort  of  Arguments  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  dry  and  jejune ;  and,  as  they 
are  not  fuited  to  my  way  of  Thinking, 
they  may  perhaps  puzzle,  but  never  will 
convince  me.  Secondly,  I  am  not  to  be 
perfuaded  by  the  Authority  either  of  paft 
or  prefent  Ages,  of  Mankind  in  general, 
or  of  particular  wife  Men,  all  which  paf- 
feth  for  little  or  nothing  with  a  Man  of 
found  Argument  and  free  Thought.  Third¬ 
ly,  All  Proofs  drawn  from  Utility  or  Con¬ 
venience  are  foreign  to  the  purpole.  They 
may  prove  indeed  the  Ufefulnefs  of  the 
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Notion,  but  not  the  Exigence  of  the  L)ial^ 
Thing.  Whatever  Legiilators  or  Statef-  IV. 
men  may  think,  Truth  and  Convenience 
are  very  different  Things  to  the  rigorous 
Eyes  of  a  Philofopher.  And  now,  that 
I  may  not  feem  partial,  I  will  limit  myfelf 
alfo  not  to  objeft,  in  the  firft  place,  from 
any  thing  that  may  feem  irregular  or  un¬ 
accountable  in  the  Works  of  Nature* 
againft  a  Caufe  of  infinite  Power  and 
Wifdom  ;  becaufe  I  already  know  the  An- 
fwer  you  wou’d  make,  to  wit,  That  no 
one  can  judge  of  the  Symmetry  and  Ule 
of  the  Parts  of  an  infinite  Machine,  which 
are  all  relative  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
whole,  without  being  able  to  comprehend 
the  intire  Machine  or  the  whole  Univerfe. 

And  in  the  fecond  place,  I  lhall  engage  my 
felf  not  to  objedt  againft  the  Juftice  and 
Providence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  from  the 
Evil  that  befalls  good  Men,  and  the  Pro- 
fperity  which  is  often  the  Portion  of 
wicked  Men  in  this  Life,  becaufe  I  know 
that,  inftead  of  admitting  this  to  be  an 
Objection  againft  a  Deity,  you  wou’d  make 
it  an  Argument  for  a  future  State ;  in 
which  there  fhall  be  fuch  a  Retribution  of 
Rewards  and  Punifliments,  as  may  vindi¬ 
cate  the  Divine  Attributes,  and  fet  all 
Things  right  in  the  End.  Now  thefe  An- 
fwers,  though  they  fhou’d  be  admitted  for 
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Dial,  good  ones  are  in  truth  no  Proofs  of  the  - 
IV.  Being  of  God,  but  only  Solutions  of  cer- 
*“  '  tain  Difficulties  which  might  be  objeded, 

fuppofing  it  already  proved  by  proper  Ar¬ 
guments.  Thus  much  I  thought  lit  to 
premile,  in  order  to  fave  Time  and  Trouble 
both  to  you  and  myfelf.  CRT.  I  think 
that,  as  the  proper  End  of  our  Conference 
ought  to  be  fuppofed  the  Difcovery  and 
Defence  of  Truth,  fo  Truth  may  be  jufti- 
fied,  not  only  by  perfuading  its  Adverfa- 
ries,  but,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  by 
(hewing  them  to  be  unreafonable.  Argu¬ 
ments,  therefore,  which  carry  Light,  have 
their  Effed, .  even  againfl  an  Opponent 
who  Ihuts  his  Eyes,  becaufe  they  ffiew 
him  to  be  obftinate  and  prejudiced.  Be- 
fides,  this  Diitindion  between  Arguments 
that  puzzle  and  that  convince,  is  lead:  of 
all  obferved  by  Minute  Philofophers,  and 
need  not  therefore  be  obferved  by  others 
in  their  favour.  But,  perhaps,  Euphranor 
may  be  willing  to  encounter  you  on  your 
own  Terms,  in  which  Cafe  I  have  nothing 
farther  to  fay. 

III.  EUPH.  Alciphron  ads  like  a  skil¬ 
ful  General,  who  is  bent  upon  gaining  the 
Advantage  of  the  Ground,  and  alluring 
the  Enemy  out  of  their  Trenches.  We, 
who  believe  a  God,  are  intrenched  within 
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tradition,  Cuftom,  Authority,  and  Law.  Dial. 
And  nevertheless,  inflead  of  attempting  to  IV. 
force  us,  he  propofes  that  we  fhou’d  vo-  ^ 

luntarily  abandon  thefe  Intrenchments, 
and  make  the  Attack,  when  we  may  aft 
on  the  defend ve  with  ffruch  Security  and 
Eafe,  leaving  him  the  Trouble  to  difpoflefs 
us  of  what  we  need  not  reSign.  Thofe 
Reafons  (continued  he,  addreliing  himfelf 
to  Alciphron )  which  you  have  muttered  up 
in  this  Mofning’s  Meditation,’  if  they  do 
not  weaken,  mu  ft  eftablifh  our  Belief  of 
a  God ;  for  the  utmoft  is  to  be  expended 
from  fo  great  a  Mafter  in  his  Profeffion,- 
when  he  lets  his  Strength  to  a  Point.' 

ALC.  I  hold  the  confuted  Notion  of  a 
Deity,  or  Some  invisible  Power,  to  be  of 
all  Prejudices  the  moft  unconquerable.’ 

When  half  a  dozen  ingenious  Men  are 
got  together  over  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  by  a 
chearful  Fire,  in  a  Room  well  lighted,  wd 
banifh  with  eafe  all  the  Speftres  of  Fancy 
or  Education,  and  are  very  clear  in  our 
Decifions.  But,  as  I  was  taking  a  Solitary 
Walk  before  it  was  broad  Day-light  iii 
yonder  Grove,  methought  the  Point  was  not 
quite  fo  clear ;  nor  oeu’d  I  readily  recolleft 
the  Force  of  thofe  Arguments,  which  ufed 
t°  appear  fo  concluiive  at  other  Times.  I 
had  I  know  not  what  A  wd  Upon  my  Mind, 
and  fee-med  haunted  by  a  fort  of  Panioj 
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which  I  cannot  otherwife  account  for, 
than  by  fuppofing  it  the  Effedl  of  Preju¬ 
dice :  For  you  mull  know,  that  I,  like 
the  reft  of  the  World,  was  once  upon  a 
Time  catechifed  and  tutored  into  the  Be¬ 
del  cf  a  God  or  Spirit.  There  is  no  furer 
Mark  of  Prejudice,  than  the  believing  a 
Thing  without  Reafon.  What  Neceffity 
then  can  there  be  that  I  fhou’d  fet  myfelf 
the  difficult  Task  of  proving  a  Negative, 
when  it  is  lufficient  to  obferve  that  there 
is  no  Proof  of  the  Affirmative,  and  that 
the  admitting  it  without  Proof  is  unrea¬ 
sonable  ?  Prove  therefore  your  Opinion, 
or,  il  you  cannot,  you  may  indeed  remain 
in  polfeffion  of  it,  but  you  will  only  be 
pofieffed  of  a  Prejudice.  ETJPH.  O  Al- 
ciphron ,  to  content  you  we  mult  prove, 
it  feems,  and  we  mult  prove  upon  your 
own  Terms.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  let 
us  fee  what  fort  of  Proof  you  expedt. 
ALC.  Perhaps  I  may  not  expedt  it,  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  fort  of  Proof  I  wou’d 
have  :  And  that  is  in  Ihort,  fuch  Proof  as 
every  Man  of  Senfe  requires  of  a  Matter 
of  Fadt,  or  the  Exiftence  of  any  other 
particular  Thing.  For  Inftance,  fhou’d  a 
Man  ask  why  I  believe  there  is  a  King  of 
Great  Britain  ?  I  might  anfwer  becaul'e  I 
had  feen  him ;  Or  a  King  of  Spain  ?  be- 
caufe  I  had  feen  thofe  who  faw  him.  But 
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as  for  this  King  of  Kings,  I  neither  faw  Di-al. 
him  myfelf,  nor  any  one  elfe  that  ever  did  I V" . 
fee  him.  Surely  if  there  be  fuch  a  Thing  ' v“-J 
as  God,  it  is  very  ftrange,  that  he  Ihou’d 
leave  himfelf  without  a  Witnefs ;  that 
Men  Ihou’d  hill  difpute  his  Being;  and 
that  there  fhou’d  be  no  one  evident,  fen- 
fible,  plain  Proof  of  it  without  recourfe 
to  Philofophy  or  Metaphyfics.  A  Matter 
of  Fa-dt  is  not  to  be  proved  by  Notions, 
but  by  Fads.  This  is  clear  and  full  to 
the  Point.  You  fee  what  I  wou’d  be  at. 

Upon  thefe  Principles  I  defy  Superftition. 
EUPH.  You  believe  then  as  far  as  you 
can  fee.  ALC.  That  is  my  Rule  of  Faith. 
EUPH.  Flow!  will  you  not  believe  the 
Exigence  of  Things  which  you  hear,  un- 
lefs  you  alfo  fee  them?  ALC,  I  will  not 
fay  fo  neither.  When  I  infilled  on  feeing 
I  wou’d  be  underllood  to  mean  perceiving 
in  general:  Outward  Objefts  make  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Impreffions  upon  the  animal  Spirits, 
ail  which  are  comprifed  under  the  com¬ 
mon  Name  of  Senfe.  And  whatever  we 
can  perceive  by  any  Senfe  we  may  be  fure 
of. 

IV.  EUPH.  What  !  do  you  believe 
then  there  are  fuch  Things  as  animal  Spi¬ 
rits  ?  ALC.  Doubtlefs.  EUPH.  By 
what  Senfe  do  you  perceive  them  ?  ALC . 
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D  i  al.  I  do  not  perceive  them  immediately  by  any 
IV-  ot  my  Semes.  I  am  neverthelefs  perfuaded 
’  of  their  Exiftenee,  becaufe  I  can  colled  it 
from  their  Effeds  and  Operations.  They 
are  the  Meffengers,  which  running  to  and 
fro  in  the  Nerves,  preferve  a  Communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Soul  and  outward  Ob- 
)eds.  EUPH.  You  admit  then  the  Being 
of  a  Soul.  ALC.  Provided  I  do  not  ad¬ 
mit  an  immaterial  Subftance,  I  fee  no  In¬ 
convenience  in  admitting  there  may  be 
luch  a  Thing  as  a  Soul.  And  this  may  be 
no  more  than  a  thin  fine  Texture  of  fubtile 
Parts  or  Spirits  refiding  in  the  Brain. 
EUPH.  I  do  not  ask  about  its  Nature. 
I  only  ask  whether  you  admit  that  there 
is  a  Principle  of  Thought  and  Adion,  and 
whether  it  be  perceivable  by  Senfe.  ALC. 
I  grant  that  there  is  fuch  a  Principle,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  Objed  of  Senfe  itfelf, 
but  inferred  from  Appearances  which  are 
perceived  by  Senfe.  E  U PH.  If  I  under¬ 
hand  you  rightly,  from  animal  Fundions 
and  Motions  you  infer  the  Exiftenee  of 
animal  Spirits,  and  from  reafonable  Ads 
you  infer  the  Exiftenee  of  a  reafonable 
Soul,  Is  it  not  fo  P  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH. 
It  fliou’d  feem,  therefore,  that  the  Being 
of  Things  imperceptible  to  Senle  may  be 
colleded  from  Effeds  and  Signs,  or  fen- 
lible  Tokens.  ALC .  It  mav.  EUPH 
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Tell  me,  Alcifhron,  is  not  the  Soul  that  Dial. 
which  makes  the  principal  Diftindtion  be-  IV. 
tween  a  real  Perfon  and  a  Shadow,  a  living  ' 

Man  and  a  Carcafe  ?  ALC.  I  grant  it  is. 
EUPH.  1  cannot,  therefore,  know  that 
you  for  Inftance  are  a  diftindt  thinking  In¬ 
dividual,  or  a  living  real  Man,  by  furer 
or  other  Signs  than  thofe  from  which  it 
can  be  inferred  that  you  have  a  Soul. 

ALC.  You  cannot.  EUPH.  Pray  tell 
me,  are  not  all  adts  immediately  and  pro¬ 
perly  perceived  by  Senfe  reducible  to  Mo¬ 
tion  ?  ALC.  They  are.  EU P  PI.  From 
Motions  therefore  you  infer  a  Mover  or 
Caufe:  and  from  reafonable  Motions  (or 
fuch  as  appear  calculated  for  a  reafonable 
End)  a  rational  Caufe,  Soul,  or  Spirit. 

ALC.  Even  fo. 

V.  EUPH.  The  Soul  of  Man  actuates 
but  a  fmall  Body,  an  infignificant  Parti¬ 
cle,  in  refpedt  of  the  great  Malles  of  Na¬ 
ture,  the  Elements,  and  heavenly  Bodies, 
and  Syftem  of  the  World.  And  the  Wif- 
dom  that  appears  in  thofe  Motions,  which 
are  the  Effedt  of  Humane  Reafon,  is  in¬ 
comparably  lefs  than  that  which  difco- 
vers  it  felf,  in  the  llrudture  and  ufe  of 
organized  natural  Bodies,  Animal  or  Ve¬ 
getable.  A  Man  with  his  Hand  can  make 
jao  Machine  fo  admirable  as  the  Hand  it 
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Dial.  felf.  Nor  can  any  of  thole  JVTotions,  by 
IV.  which  we  trace  out  Humane  Reafon,’ap- 
V-'V'""-'  proach  the  skill  and  contrivance  of  thofe 
wonderful  Motions  of  the  Heart  and 
jBrain  and  other  vital  parts,  which  do  not 

depend  on  the  Will  of  Man.  ALC.  All 
this  is  true.  EU P  H.  Doth  it  not  fol¬ 
low  then  that  from  natural  Motions  in¬ 
dependent  of  Man’s  Will,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  both  Power  and  Wifdom  incompa¬ 
rably  greater  than  that  of  the  Humane 
Soul?  ALC.  It  fhou’d  feem  fo.  EUPH. 
puithei,  is  there  not  in  natural  Produc¬ 
tions  and  Effects  a  vifible  Unity  of  coun- 
fel  and  defign  ?  Are  not  the  Rules  fixed 
and  immoveable  ?  Do  not  the  fame  Laws 
of  Motion  obtain  throughout  ?  The  fame 
In  China  and  here,  the  fame  two  thou- 
■  fand  years  ago  and  at  this  day  ?  ALC. 
All  this  I  do  not  deny.  EUPH.  Is 
there  not  alio  a  Connexion  or  Relation  be¬ 
tween  Animals  and  Vegetables,  between 
both  and  the  Elements,  between  the  Ele¬ 
ments  and  Heavenly  Bodies  \  fo  that  from 
their  mutual  Refpedts,  Influences,  Subor¬ 
dinations,  and  Ufes,  they  may  be  collected 
to  be  parts  of  one  whole,  confpiring  to  one 
and  the  lame  end,  and  fulfilling  the  fame 
defign?  ALC.  Suppofing  all  this  to  be 
true.  EUPH.  Will  it  not  then  follow, 
that  this  vafily  great  or  infinite  Power 
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and  Wifdom  mu  ft  be  fuppofed  in  one  Dial. 
find  the  fame  Agent,  Spirit,  or  Mind,  and  IW 
that  we  have,  at  lead,  as  clear,  full  and  ' 
immediate  Certainty  of  the  being  of  this 
infinitely  wife  and  powerful  Spirit,  as  of 
any  one  Humane  Soul  whatfoever  befides 
pur  own  ?  ALC.  Let  me  confider ;  I  fuf- 
peft  we  proceed  too  hadily.  What !  Do 
you  pretend  you  can  have  the  fame  Af- 
furance  of  the  Being  of  God,  that  you 
can  have  of  mine  whom  you  actually  fee 
dand  before  you  and  talk  to  you  ? 
EUPH,  The  very  fame,  if  not  greater. 

ALC.  How  do  you  make  this  appear? 
EUPH.  By  the  perfon  Alciphron  is 
meant  an  individual  thinking  thing,  and 
pot  the  Hair,  Skin  or  vifible  Surface,  or 
any  part  of  the  outward  Form,  Colour, 
or  Shape  of  Alciphron,  ALC.  This  I 
grant.  EUP  PI.  And  in  granting  this, 
you  grant  that  in  a  drift  Senfe,  I  do  not 
fee  Alciphron ,  i.  e.  that  individual  think¬ 
ing  thing,  but  only  fuch  vifible  figns  and 
tokens,  as  fugged  and  infer  the  Being  of 
that  invidble  thinking  Principle  or  Soul. 

Even  fo,  in  the  felf  fame  manner  it  feems 
to  me,  that  though  I  cannot  with  Eyes 
of  Flefh  behold  the  Invidble  God  ;  yet  I 
do  in  the  drifted  Senfe  behold  and  per¬ 
ceive  by  all  my  Senfes  fuch  Signs  and 
Tokens,  fuch  Effefts  and  Operations,  as 
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9 IV  L'  fibf  GodindiCate’  anc!  dcmon^atc  an  irivl- 
‘  FvlG  d’  certainly  and  with  the  fame 

perceived  hat  / ^r’  any  other  Signs, 
perceived  by  Senfe,  do  fuggeft  to  me  thi 

Exigence  of  your  Soul,  Spirit,  or  think- 

cn!v  bvaPfe;  '$kh  1  ari  convinced  of 
only  by  a  few  Signs  or  Effete,  and  the 

Motions  of  one  fmall  organized  Body  • 

Perceive.8/  n’f  c  dmeS  and  in  a11  P^ces, 
perceive  fenfible  Signs,  which  evince  the 

doTb?~d  ?°d  -  ,The  P°im’  before, 

PremBemT?aniff 17  l?  f°]1°W  from 
r remifes.  Throughout  this  whole  Inquiry 

ave  we  not  conlidcred  every  ftep  with 
,and  !m!de  not  the  leaft  advance  with, 
and  ^  it'T ?  Y°U  and  1  examined 

and  affented  imgly  to  each  foregoing  Pro- 

ConchiV  ?  dlad  We  do  tyen  with  the 

So  m  1011  T°i  T7  Parr’  if  y0U  do 

folm-e  e  OU  rr  *  my  under  an  ab- 
y  C  ne^y  °/  admitting  it  for  true. 

for  m,Uft  dlerefore  be  content,  hence- 
J  r ward  t0  bear  the  blame,  if  I  live  and 
die  in  the  Belief  of  a  God. 

VI.  ALC.  It  muft  be  con  fed,  I  do 
not  readily  find  an  anfwer.  There  feems 
to  be  fome  Foundation  for  what  you  fay 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  point  was 
0  c*ear  as  y°u  pretend,  I  cannot  conceive 

how 
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how  fo  many  fagacious  Men  of  our  Sect  Dial. 
fhou’d  be  fo  much  in  the  dark,  as  not  to  iV. 
know  or  believe  one  Syllable  ol  it. '  "v  * 
EUPH,  O  Alciphron,  it  is  not  our  pre- 
fent  bufinefs  to  account  for  the  Overiights, 
or  vindicate  the  Honour  of  thofe  great 
Men  the  Free-thinkers,  when  their  very 
Exigence  is  in  danger  of  being  called  in 
queftion.  ALC.  Flow  fo  ?  EUPH.  Be 
pleafed  to  recollect  the  Conceflions  you 
have  made,  and  then  fhew  me,  if  the 
Arguments  for  a  Deity  be  not  conclufive, 
by  what  better  Argument  you  can  prove 
the  Exigence  of  that  thinking  Thing, 
which  in  ifri chiefs  conftitutes  the  Free¬ 
thinker.  As  foon  as  Euphranor  had  uttered 
thefe  Words,  Alciphron  ftopt  fhort  and 
ftood  in  a  pollute  of  Meditation,  while 
the  reft  of  us  continued  our  walk  and 
took  two  or  three  turns,  after  which  he 
joined  us  again  with  a  finding  Counte¬ 
nance,  like  one  who  had  made  fome  Dif- 
coverv.  I  have  found,  faid  he,  what  may 
clear  up  the  point  in  difpute,  and  give 
Euphranor  intire  fatisfadion ;  I  wou’d  fay 
an  Argument  which  will  prove  the  Exi- 
ftence  of  a  Free-thinker,  the  like 
whereof  cannot  be  applied  to  prove  the 
Exiftence  of  a  God.  You  muft  know 
then,  that  your  Notion  of  our  perceiving 
the  Exiftence  of  God,  as  certainly  and, 

im- 
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i>  I  A£.  immediately  as  we  do  that  of  a  Humane 
v.  Perion,  I  cou’d  by  no  means  diged: 
v  '  though  I  rnuft  own  it  puzzled  me,  till  I 
had  confidered  the  matter.  At  firft  me- 
thought,  a  particular  Stru&ure,  Shape,  or 
Motion  was  the  mod:  certain  Proof  of  a 
thinking,  reafonable  Soul.  But  a  little 
attention  fatisfied  me,  that  thefe  things 
have  no  necelfary  Connexion  with  Rea- 
ion.  Knowledge,  and  Wifdom.  And  that 
allowing  them  to  be  certain  Proofs  of  a 
living  Soul,  they  cannot  be  fo  of  a  think- 
ing  and  leafonable  one.  Upon  fecond 
Thoughts,  therefore,  and  a  minute  Exa¬ 
mination  of  this  point,  I  have  found 
that  nothing  fo  much  convinces  me  of 
the  Exigence  of  another  Perfon  as  his 
fpeaking  to.  me.  It  is  my  hearing  you 
talk  that,  in  dried:  and  philofophical 
Truth,  is  to  me  the  bed:  Argument  for 
your  Being.  And  this  is  a  peculiar  Ar- 
gument  1n2.ppl1c2.blc  to  your  purpofc  * 
for  you  will  not,  I  fuppofe,  pretend  that 
God  fpeaks  to  Man  in  the  fame  clear  and 

fenfible  manner,  as  one  Man  doth  to  ano- 
'  ther, 

.  VII.  EUPH.  How!  is  then  the  Im- 
preffion  of  Sound  fo  much  more  evident 
than  that  of  other  Senfes  ?  Or,  if  it  be, 
is  the  voice  of  Man  louder  than  that  of 
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Thunder  ?  AL  C.  Alas!  You  miffake  the  Dial. 
point.  What  I  mean  is  not  the  Sound  of  IV. 
Speech  meerly  as  fuch,but  the  arbitrary  ufe 
of  fenfible  Signs, which  have  no  Similitude 
or  necelfary  Connexion  with  the  things 
fignified,  fo  as  by  the  appofite  Manage¬ 
ment  of  them,  to  fugged;  and  exhibit  to 
my  mind  an  endlefs  variety  of  things, 
differing  in  nature,  time  and  place,  thereby 
informing  me,  entertaining  me,  and  di¬ 
recting  me  how  to  aft,  not  only  with  re¬ 
gard  to  things  near  and  prefent,  but 
alfo,  with  regard  to  things  diftant  and 
future.  No  matter,  whether  thefe  Signs 
are  pronounced  or  written,  whether  they 
enter  by  the  Eye  or  the  Ear :  they  have 
the  fame  ufe,  and  are  equally  Proofs  of  an 
intelligent,  thinking,  defigning  Caufe. 

EUPH.  But  what  if  it  fhou’d  appear  that 
God  really  fpeaks  to  Man  j  wou’d  this 
content  you  ?  ALC.  I  am  for  admitting  no 
inward  Speech,  no  holy  Inffinfts,  or  Sug- 
geffions  of  Light  or  Spirit.  All  that,  you 
muff  know,  paffeth  with  Men  of  Senfe 
for  nothing.  If  you  do  not  make  it  plain 
to  me,  that  God  fpeaks  to  Men  by  out¬ 
ward  fenfible  Signs,  of  fuch  fort  and  in 
fuch  manner,  as  ‘I  have  defined,  you  do 
nothing.  EUPH.  But  if  it  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  plainly,  that  God  fpeaks  to  Men,  by 
the  intervention  and  ufe  of  arbitrary, 
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Dial,  outward,  fenfible  Signs,  having  no  Re* 
i  V .  Ambiance  or  neceflary  Connexion  with 
^  the  things  they  hand  for  and  fugged; :  if 
it  fhall  appear,  that  by  innumerable  Com¬ 
binations  ol .  thefe  Signs,  an  endlefs 
variety  of  things  is  difcovered  and  made 
known  to  us ;  and  that  we  are  thereby 
inftruded  or  informed  in  their  different 
Natures;  that  we  are  taught  and  admo- 
nifhed  what  to  fhun,  and  what  to  pur-> 
fue;  and  are  directed  how  to  regulate  our 
Motions,  and  how  to  a&  with  refpedt  to 
things  diftant  from  us,  as  well  in  time  as 
place;  will  this  content  you?  ALC.lt 
is  the  very  thing  I  wou’d  have  you  make 
out;  for  therein  confifts  the  force  and  ufe 
and  nature  of  Language. 

VIII.  EUPH.  Look,  Alciphron,  do  you 
not  fee  the  Caftle  upon  yonder  Hill  ? 
AL  C.  I  do.  EU P H.  Is  it  not  at  a 
great  Difiance  from  you?  ALC.  It  is, 
EU P H.  Tell  me,  Alciphron ,  is  not  Dif- 
tance  a  Line  turned  End-wife  to  the  Eye  ? 
ALC.  Doubtlefs.  EUPH.  And  can  a 
Line,  in  that  Situation,  project  more  than 
one  Angle  Point  on  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye  ? 
ALC.  It  cannot.  EUPH.  Therefore  the 
Appearance  of  a  long  and  of  a  fhorf  Dif- 
tance  is  of  the  fame  Magnitude,  or  rather 
of  no  Magnitude  at  all,-  being  in  all  Cafes 
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one  fingle  Point.  ALC.  It  feems  fo.  Dial. 
EUPH.  Shou’d  it  not  follow  from  hence,  IV. 
that  Diftance  is  not  immediately  perceived 
by  the  Eye  ?  ALC.  It  fhou’d.  EUPH. 

Mud;  it  not  then  be  perceived  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  fome  other  Thing  ?  ALC.  It 
mud:.  EUPH.  To  difcover  what  this  is, 
let  us  examine  what  Alteration  there  may 
be  in  the  Appearance  of  the  fame  Objed, 
placed  at  different  Diftances  from  the  Eye. 

Now  I  find  by  Experience  that,  wrhen  an 
Objed  is  removed  {bill  farther  and  farther 
off  in  a  dired  Line  from  the  Eye,  its  vi- 
fible  Appearance  ftill  grows  leder  and 
fainter,  and  this  Change  of  Appearance, 
being  proportional  and  univerfal,  feems  to 
me  to  be  that  by  which  we  apprehend  the 
various  Degrees  of  Diftance.  ALC.  I 
have  nothing  to  objed  to  this.  EUPH. 

But  Littlenefs  or  Faintnefs,  in  their  own 


Nature,  feem  to  have  no  necedary  Con- 
nexion  with  greater  Length  of  Diftance. 
ALC.  I  admit  this  to  be  true.  EUPH. 
Will  it  not  follow  then,  that  they  con’d 
never  fugged:  it  but  from  Experience  ?•• 
ALC.  It  will.  EUPH-  That  is  to  fay, 
we  perceive  Diftance,  not  immediately, 
but  by  mediation  of  a  Sign,  which  hath 
no  Likenefs  to  it,  or  necedary  Connexion 
with  it,  but  only  fuggefts  it  from  repeated 
Experience  as  Words  do  Things.  AL  C. 

Hold. 
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Dial.  Hold,  Euphranor  ;  now  I  think  of  It,  the 
IV.  Writers  in  Optics  tell  us  of  an  Angle  made 
’ — v — '  by  the  two  Optic  Axes,  where  they  meet 
in  the  vifible  Poii#  or  ObjeCt ;  which 
Angle  the  obtufer  it  is  the  nearer  it  Ihews 
the  Objedl  to  be,  and  by  how  much  the 
acuter  by  fo  much  the  farther  off ;  and 
this  by  a  necelfary  demonstrable  Con¬ 
nexion.  EUPH.  The  Mind  then  finds 
out  the  Diftance  of  Things  by  Geometry, 
ALC.  It  doth.  EUPH.  Shou’d  it  not 
follow  therefore  that  no  body  cou’d  fee 
but  thofe  who  had  learned  Geometry, 
and  knew  fomething  of  Lines  and  Angles  ? 
ALC.  There  is  a  fort  of  natural  Geome¬ 
try  which  is  got  without  Learning, 
..  EUPH.  Pray  inform  me,  Alciphron ,  in 
order  to  frame  a  Proof  of  any  kind,  or 
deduce  one  Point  from  another,  is  it  not 
necelfary,  that  I  perceive  the  Connexion 
of  the  Terms  in  the  Premifes,  and  the 
Connexion  of  the  Premifes  with  the  Con¬ 
clusion  ;  and,  in  general,  to  know  one 
Thing  by  means  of  another,  mull:  I  not 
firSt  know  that  other  Thing  ?  when  I  per¬ 
ceive  your  Meaning  by  your  Words,  mull:  I 
not  firSt  perceive  the  Words  themfelves? 
and  mult  I  not  know  the  Premifes  before  I 
infer  the  Conclufion  ?  ALC.  All  this  is 
true.  EUPH.  Whoever  therefore  col¬ 
lects  a  nearer  Distance  from  a  wider  Angle, 
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or  a  farther  Diftance  from  an  acuter  Angle,  Dial.' 
mu  ft  firft  perceive  the  Angles  themfelves.  IV. 
And  he  who  doth  not  perceive  thofe  Angles, 
can  infer  nothing  from  them.  Is  it  fo  or 
not?  ALC.  It  is  as  you  fay.  EUPH. 

Ask  now  the  firft  Man  you  meet,  whether 
he  perceives  or  knows  any  thing  of  thofe 
Optic  Angles  ?  Or  whether  he  ever  thinks 
about  them,  or  makes  any  Inferences  from 
them,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  Geo¬ 
metry  ?  What  Anfwer  do  you  think  he 
wou’d  make  ?  ALC.  To  fpeak  the  Truth, 

I  believe  his  Anfwer  wou’d  be,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  thofe  Matters.  EUPH. 

It  cannot  therefore  be,  that  Men  judge  of 
Diftance  by  Angles :  Nor  confequently 
can  there  be  any  Force  in  the  Argument 
you  drew  from  thence,  to  prove  that  Dif¬ 
tance  is  perceived  by  means  of  fomething 
which  hath  a  neceflary  Connexion  with  it. 

ALC.  I  agree  with  you.  . 

IX.  EUPH.  To  me  it  feems,  that  a  Man 
may  know  whether  he  perceives  a  Thing  or 
no ;  and  if  he  perceives  it,  whether  it  be  im¬ 
mediately  or  mediately  :  And  if  mediately, 
whether  by  means  of  fomething  like  or  un¬ 
like,  neceflarily  or  arbitrarily  connected  with 
it.  ALC.  It  feems  fo.  EUPH.  And  is  it  not 
certain,  that  Diftance  is  perceived  only  by 
Experience,  if  it  be  neither  perceived  im¬ 
mediately 
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Dial,  mediately  by  itfelf,  nor  by  means  of  any 
IV.  Ima  ge,  nor  of  any  Lines  and  Angles,  which 
are  hke  it,  or  have  a  neceffary  Connexion 
with  it?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Doth 
it  not  feem  to  follow  from  what  hath  been 
faid  and  allowed  by  you  ;  that  before  all 
Experience  a  Man  wou’d  not  imagine,  the 
Things  he  law  were  at  any  Diftance  from 
him  ?  ALC.  How  !  let  me  fee.  EUPH. 
I'he  Littlenefs  or  Faintnefs  of  Appear¬ 
ance,  or  any  other  Idea  or  Senfation,  not 
necelTarily  connected  with,  or  refembling 
Diftance,  can  no  more  fuggeft  different 
Degrees  of  Diftance,  or  any  Diftance  at 
all,  to  the  Mind,  which  hath  not  expe¬ 
rienced  a  Connexion  of  the  Things  ligni- 
fying  and  fignified,  than  Words  can  fug¬ 
geft  Notions  before  a  Man  hath  learned  the 
Language.  ALC.  I  allow  this  to  be  true. 
EUPH.  Will  it  not  thence  follow,  that  a 
Man  born  blind,  and  made  to  fee,  wou’d, 
upon  firft  receiving  his  Sight,  take  the 
Things  he  faw,  not  to  be  at  any  Diftance 
from  him,  but  in  his  Eye,  or  rather  in  his 
Mind  ?  ALC.  I  mu  ft  own  it  feems  fo ; 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  hardly 
perfuade  myfelf,  that,  if  I  were  in  luch  a 
State,  I  fhou’d  think  thofe  Objefts,  which 
I  now  fee  at  fo  great  Diftance,  to  be  at  no 
Diftance  at  all.  EUPH.  It  leems  then, 
that  you  now  think  the  Objects  of  Sight 
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are  at  a  Diftance  from  you.  ALC.  Doubt-  Dial 
lefs  I  do.  Can  any  one  queftion  but  yon-  IV. 
der  Calfle  is  at  a  great  Difiance  ?  EUPH. 

Tell  me,  Alciphron ,  can  you  difcern  the 
Doors,  Windows,  and  Battlements  of  that 
fame  Cattle?  ALC.  I  cannot.  At  this 
Dittance  it  feems  only  a  fmall  round  Tower. 
EUPH.  But  I,  who  have  been  at  it,  know 
that  it  is  no  fmall  round  Tower,  but  a 
large  fquare  Building  with  Battlements 
and  Turrets,  which  it  feems  you  do  not 
fee.  ALC.  What  will  you  infer  from 
thence  ?  EUP  H.  I  wou’d  infer,  that 
the  very  Objedt,  which  you  ttridtly  and 
properly  perceive  by  Sight,  is  not  that 
Thing  which  is  feveral  Miles  dittant. 

ALC.  Why  fo?  EUPH.  Becaufe  a 
little  round  Objedt  is  one  thing,  and  a  great 
fquare  Objedt  is  another.  Is  it  not  ?  ALC. 

I  cannot  deny  it.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  is  not 
the  vifible  Appearance  alone  the  proper 
Objedt  of  Sight  ?  ALC.  It  is.  What 
think  you  now  (faid  Euphranor  pointing 
towards  the  Heavens)  of  the  vifible  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  yonder  Planet  ?  Is  it  not  a 
round  luminous  Flat,  no  bigger  than  a 
Sixpence  ?  ALC.  What  then  ?  EUPH. 

Tell  me  then,  what  you  think  of  the  Pla¬ 
net  itfelf.  Do  you  not  conceive  it  to  be 
a  vaft  Opaque  Globe,  with  feveral  un¬ 
equal  Rifings  and  Vallies?  ALC.  I  do. 

EUPH. 
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Di  al.  E UP II.  How  can  you  therefore  conclude* 
1  v .  that  the  proper  Qbjedt  of  your  Sight  exifts 
at  a  Diftance  ?  AL  C.  I  confefs  I  know 
not.  E  U PH.  For  your  farther  Convic¬ 
tion,  do  but  confider  that  crimfon  Cloud. 
Think  you  that  if  you  were  in  the  very 
jPlace  where  it  is,  you  wou’d  perceive  any 
Thing  like  what  you  now  fee  ?  ALC.  By 
no  means.  I  Ihoud  perceive  only  a  dark 
Mill.  EUPH.  Is  it  not  plain,  therefore, 
that  neither  the  Caftle,  the  Planet,  nor  the 
Cloud,  which  you  fee  here,  are  thofe  real 
ones  which  you  fuppofe  exift  at  a  Dif¬ 
tance  ? 

X.  ALC .  What  am  I  to  think  then? 
Do  we  fee  any  thing  at  all,  or  is  it  altoge¬ 
ther  Fancy  and  Illufion ?  EUPH.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  feems  the  proper  Objects  of 
Sight  are  Light  and  Colours,  with  their 
level al  Shades  and  Degrees,  all  which, 
being  infinitely  diverfified  and  combined, 
do  form  a  Language  wonderfully  adapted 
to  fugged:  and  exhibit  to  us  the  Diftances, 
Figures,  Situations,  Dimenfions,  and  va¬ 
rious  Qualities  of  tangible  Objedts;  not 
by  Similitude,  nor  yet  by  Inference  of 
neceftary  Connexion,  but  by  the  arbitrary 
Impoficion  of  Providence,  juft  as  Words 
fuggeft  the  Things  fignified  by  them. 
ALC <  IIow  l  Do  we  not,  ftridtly  lpeak- 
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Ing,  perceive  by  Sight  fuch  Things  as  Dial. 
Trees,  Houfes,  Men,  Rivers,  and  the  IV. 
like  ?  EUPH.  We  do,  indeed,  perceive  v—1 
or  apprehend  thofe  Things  by  the  Faculty 
of  Sight.  But  will  it  follow  from  thence, 
that  they  are  the  proper  and  immediate 
Objects  of  Sight,  any  more  than  that  all 
thofe  Things  are  the  proper  and  immedi¬ 
ate  Objects  of  Hearing,  which  are  fignified 
by  the  Help  of  Words  or  Sounds  ?  ALC 
You  wou’d  have  us  think  then,  that  Light, 

Shades,  and  Colours,  varioufly  combined, 
anfwer  to  the  feveral  Articulations  of  Sound 
in  Language,  and  that,  by  means  thereof, 
all  forts  of  Objects  are  fuggefted  to  the 
Mind  through  the  Eye,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  they  are  fuggefted  by  Words  or 
Sounds  through  the  Ear ;  that  is,  neither 
from  neceflary  Deduction  to  the  Judgment,  • 
nor  from  Similitude  to  the  Fancy,  but 
purely  and  folely  from  Experience,  Cuf- 
tom,  and  Habit.  EUPH.  I  wou’d  not 
have  you  think  any  thing,  more  than  the 
Nature  of  Things  obligeth  you  to  think, 
nor  fubmit  in  the  lead:  to  my  Judgment, 
but  only  to  the  Force  of  Truth,  which  is 
an  Impofition  that  I  fuppofe  the  freed 
Thinkers  will  not  pretend  to  be  exempt 
from.  ALC.  You  have  led  me,  it  feems. 

Step  by  Step,  till  I  am  got  I  know  not 
where.  But  I  fhall  try  to  get  out  again, 
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Dial,  if  not  by  the  Way  I  came,  yet  by  fome 
IV.  other  of  my  own  finding.  Here  Alci- 
"v — '  phron  having  made  a  fhort  Paufe,  proceeded 
as  follows. 

XL  Anfwer  me,  Iluphranor,  fhou’d  it  not 
follow  from  thefe  Principles,  that  a  Man 
born  blind,  and  made  to  fee,  wou’d  at  firft 
Sight,  not  only  not  perceive  their  Diftance, 
but  alfo  not  fo  much  as  know  the  veryThings 
themfelves  which  he  faw,  for  Inftance,  Men 
or  Trees  ?  which  furely  to  fuppofe  mu  ft 
be  abfvird.  EUPff.  I  grant,  in  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  Principles,  which  both 
you  and  I  have  admitted,  that  fuch  a  one 
wou’d  never  think  of  Men,  Trees,  or  any 
.  other  Objects  that  he  had  been  accuftomed 
to  perceive  by  Touch,  upon  having  his 
Mind  filled  with  new  Senfations  of  Light 
and  Colours,  whofe  various  Combinations 
he  doth  not  yet  underftand,  or  know  the 
Meaning  of,  no  more  than  a  Chine/e,  upon 
firft  hearing  the  Words  Man  and  Eree, 
wou’d  think  of  the  Things  fignitied  by 
them.  In  both  Cafes,  there  muft  be  Time 
and  Experience,  by  repeated  Ads,  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  Habit  of  knowing  the  Connexion 
between  the  Signs  and  Things  figmfied, 
that  is  to  fay,  of  underftanding  the  Lan¬ 
guage,  whether  of  the  Eyes  or  of  the  Ears. 
And  I  conceive  no  Abfurdity  in  all  this. 

ALC, 
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ALC.  I  fee  therefore,  in  ft  rift  Philolo-D  r  al 
phical  Truth,  that  Rock  only  in  the  fame 
Senfe  that  I  may  be  faid  to  hear  n,  when 
the  Word  Rock  is  pronounced.  L  d  1  n. 

In  the  very  fame.  ALC.  How  comes 
it  to  pafs  then,  that  every  one  Ihall 
fay  he  fees,  for  Inftance,  a  Rock  or  a 
Houfe,  when  thofe  Things  are  before  his 
Eyes ;  but  no  body  will  fay  he  hears  a  Rock 
or  a  Houfe,  but  only  the  words  or  founds 
themfelves,  by  which  thofe  things  are  laid 
to  be  fignified  or  fuggefted,  but  not 
heard?  Belides,  if  Vifion  be  only  a  Lan¬ 
guage  fpeaking  to  the  Eyes,  it  may  be 
asked;  When  did  Men  learn  this  Lan¬ 
guage?  To  acquire  the  knowledge  of  io 
many  Signs,  as  go  to  the  making  up  a 
Language,  is  a  work  of  fome  difficulty. 

But  will  any  Man  fay  he  hath  fpent  time, 
or  been  at  pains,  to  learn  this  Language 
of  Vilion?  EUPH.  No  wonder,  we 
cannot  affign  a  time  beyond  out  lemoteft 
Memory.  If  we  have  been  all  practifxng 
this  Language,  ever  fince  our  firft  en¬ 
trance  into  the  World  :  If  the  Author  of 
Nature  conftantly  fpeaks  to  the  Eyes  of  all 
Mankind,  even  in  their  earlieft  Iniancy, 
whenever  the  Eyes  are  open  in  tne  Lig;\rs 
whether  alone  or  in  Company :  It  doth 
not  feem  to  me  -at  all  ftrange,  that  Men 
fhou’d  not  be  aware  they  had  ever  learn- 
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D  i  al.  ed  a  Language,  begun  fo  early,  and  prac- 
IV .  riled  fo  conftantly,  as  this  of  Vifion.  And, 

J  if  we  alfo  confider  that  it  is  the  fame 
throughout  the  whole  World,  and  not, 
like  other  Languages,  differing  in  diffe¬ 
rent  places,  it  will  not  feem  unaccounta¬ 
ble,  that  Men  Ihou’d  miftake  the  Con¬ 
nexion  between  the  proper  Objedts  of 
Sight  and  the  things  fignified  by  them, 
to  be  founded  in  neceffary  Relation,  or 
Likenefs,  or  that  they  Ihou’d  even  take 
them  for  the  fame  things.  Hence  it  feems 
eafy  to  conceive,  why  Men,  who  do  not 
think,  Ihou  d  confound  in  this  Language 
of  Vifion  the  Sig  ns  with  the  things  fig¬ 
nified,  otherwife  than  they  are  wont  to 
do,  in  the  various  particular  Languages 
formed  by  the  feveral  Nations  of  Men. 

XII.  It  may  be  alfo  worth  while  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Signs  being  little  confidered  in 
themfelves,  or  for  their  own  fake,  but 
only  in  their  relative  Capacity,  and  for 
the  fake  of  thofe  things  whereof  they  are 
Signs,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  mind 
often  overlooks  them,  fo  as  to  carry  its 
Attention  immediately  on  to  the  things 
fignified.  Thus,  for  example,  in  reading 
we  run  over  the  Charadters  with  the 
flighted:  regard,  and  pafs  on  to  the  mean¬ 
ing.  Hence  it  is  frequent  for  Men  to  fay, 
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they  fee  Words,  and  Notions,  and  Things  Dial. 
in  reading  of  a  Book  ;  whereas  in  drift-  IV. 
nefs,  they  fee  only  the  Characters,  which 
fugged  Words,  Notions,  and  Things.  And 
by  parity  of  Reafon,  may  we  not  fup- 
pofe,  that  Men,  not  refting  in,  but  over¬ 
looking,  the  immediate  and  proper  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Sight,  as  in  their  own  Nature  of 
fmall  moment,  carry  their  Attention  on¬ 
ward  to  the  very  things  fignified,  and  talk 
as  if  they  law  the  fecondary  Objects  ? 
which,  in  truth  and  driftnefs,  are  not 
feen  but  only  fuggeded,  and  apprehended 
by  means  of  the  proper  Objects  of  Sight, 
which  alone  are  feen.  ALC.  To  fpeak 
my  mind  freely,  this  Diflertation  grows 
tedious,  and  runs  into  points  too  dry  and 
minute  for  a  Gentleman’s  Attention.  I 
thought,  faid  Crito,  we  had  been  told,  the 
Minute  Philofophers  loved  to  conlider 
things  clofely  and  minutely.  ALC.  That 
is  true,  but  in  fo  polite  an  Age  who  wou’d 
be  a  meer  Philofopher  ?  There  is  a  certain 
fcholaftic  Accuracy  which  ill  fuits  the 
freedom  and  eafe  of  a  well-bred  Man.  But, 
to  cut  fhort  this  Chicane,  I  propound  it 
fairly  to  your  own  Confcience,  whether 
you  really  think,  that  God  himfelf  fpeaks 
every  day  and  in  every  place  to  the  Eyes 
of  all  Men  ?.  E.U P  H.  That  is  really  and 
in  truth  my  Opinion  5  and  it  fhou’d  be 
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Dial,  yours  too,  if  you  are  confident  with  your 
IV.  felf,  and  abide  by  your  own  Definition  of 
Language.  Since  you  cannot  deny,  that  the 
Great  Mover  and  Author  of  Nature  con- 
dantly  explaineth  himfelf  to  the  Eyes  of 
Men,  by  the  fenfible  intervention  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  Signs,  which  have  no  Similitude 
or  Connexion  with  the  things  fignified ;  fo 
as  by  compounding  and  difpofing  them, 
to  fugged;  and  exhibit  an  endlefs  variety 
of  Objects  differing  in  nature,  time,  and 
place,  thereby  informing  and  directing 
Men,  how  to  aft  with  refpe<d  to  things 
didant  and  future,  as  well  as  near  and 
prefent.  In  confequence,  I  fay,  of  your 
own  Sentiments  and  Concefficns,  you 
have  as  much  reafon  to  think,  the  univer- 
fal  Agent  or  God  fpeaks  to  your  Eyes,  as 
you  can  have  for  thinking  any  particular 
Perfon  fpeaks  to  your  Ears.  ALC.  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking,  that  fome  Fallacy  runs 
throughout  this  whole  Ratiocination, 
though  perhaps  I  may  not  readily  point  it 
out.  Hold!  let  me  fee.  In  Language  the 
Signs  are  arbitrary,  are  they  not  ?  EUPH. 
They  are.  ALC.  And  confequently,  they 
do  not  always  fugged:  real  matters  of  Fa<d, 
Whereas  this  natural  Language,  as  you 
call  it,  or  thefe  vifible  Signs  do  always 
fugged  things,  in  the  fame  uniform  way, 
and  have  the  fame  condant  regular  Con¬ 
nexion 
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nexion  with  matters  of  Fadt:  whence  it  D  t  al. 
fhou’d  feem,  the  Connexion  was  necelfary,  IV. 
and  therefore,  according  to  the  Definition  J 

premifed,  it  can  be  no  Language.  How 
do  you  folve  this  Objection  ?  EVP  II. 

You  may  folve  it  your  lelf,  by  the  help  of 
a  Pidture  or  Looking-glafs.  ALC.  You 
are  in  the  right.  I  lee  there  is  nothing  in 
it.  I  know  not  what  elfe  to  fay  to  this 
Opinion,  more  than  that  it  is  fo  odd  and 
contrary  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  I 
fhall  never  alfent  to  it. 

XIII.  EUPH.  Be  pleafed  to  recoiled! 
your  own  Ledtures  upon  Prejudice,  and 
apply  them  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Perhaps 
they  may  help  you  to  follow  where  Rea- 
fon  leads,  and  to  fufpedt  Notions  which 
are  ftrongly  riveted,  without  having  been 
ever  examined.  ALC.  I  difdain  the  fuf- 
picion  of  Prejudice.  And  I  do  not  fpeak 
only  for  my  felf.  I  know  a  Club  of  molt 
ingenious  Men, the  freed;  from  Prejudice  of 
any  Men  alive,  who  abhor  the  Notion  of 
a  God,  and  I  doubt  not  wou’d  be  very 
able  to  untie  this  knot.  Upon  which 
Words  of  Alciphron ,  I,  who  had  adted 
the  part  of  an  indifferent  ftander-by,  ob- 
ferved  to  him,  that  it  misbecame  his  Cha- 
radter  and  repeated  Profeffions,  to  own  an 
Attachment  to  the  Judgment,  or  build 
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Dial,  upon  the  prefiimed  Abilities  of  other  Men 
IV.  how  ingenious  foever  :  and  that  this  pro- 
seeding  might  encourage  his  Adverfaries 
to  have  recourfe  to  Authority,  in  which’ 
perhaps  they  wou  d  find  their  account 
more  than  he.  Oh !  faid  Crito ,  I  have 
often  obferved  the  Condudl  of  Minute 
Philofophers.  When  one  of  them  has  got 
a  ring  of  Difciples  round  him,  his  me¬ 
thod  is  to  exclaim  againft  Prejudice,  and 
recommend  thinking  and  reafoning,  giving 
to  underfland  that  himfelf  is  a  Man  of 
deep  Refearches  and  clofe  Argument,  one 
who  examines  impartially  and  concludes 
warily,.  The  fame  Man  in  other  Com¬ 
pany,  if  he  chance  to  be  preffed  with 
Reafon,  fhall  laugh  at  Logic  and  affume 
the  lazy  fupine  Airs  of  a  fine  Gentleman, 
a  Wit,  a  Railleur,  to  avoid  the  drynefs  of 
a  regular  and  exad  Inquiry.  This  double 
Face  of  the  Minute  Philofopher  is  of  no 
fmall  ufe  to  propagate  and  maintain  his 
Notions.  Though  to  me  it  feems  a  plain 
Cafe,  that  if  a  fine  Gentleman  will  fhake 
off  Authority,  and  appeal  from  Religion 
to  Reafon,  unto  Reafon  he  muff  go  :  And 
if  he  cannot  go  without  leading  firings, 
Purely  he  had  better  be  led  by  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Public,  than  by  that  of  any 
knot  of  Minute  Philofophers.  ALC. 
Gentlemen,  this  Difcourfe  is  very  irkfome 
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and  needlefs.  For  my  part,  I  am  a  friend  Dial. 
to  Inquiry.  I  am  willing  Reafon  Ihou  d  IV. 
have  its  full  and  free  Scope.  I  build  on  1 
no  Man’s  Authority.  For  my  part  I  have 
no  intereft  in  denying  a  God.  Any  Man 
may  believe  or  not  believe  a  God  as  he 
pleafes  for  me.  But  after  all,  Euphranor 
mu  ft  allow  me  to  ftare  a  little  at  his 
Conclufions.  EU  P  H.  The  Conclulions 
are  yours  as  much  as  mine,  for  you  were 
led  to  them  by  your  own  Conceflions. 


XIV.  You  it  feems  ftare  to  find,  that 
God  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  and 
that  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  Being.  You,  who  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Morning’s  Conference,  thought  it 
ftrange,  that  God  fhou’d  leave  himfelf 
without  a  witnefs,  do  now  think  it  ftrange 
the  witnefs  Ihou’d  be  fo  full  and  clear. 
ALC.  I  muft  own  I  do.  I  was  aware, 
indeed,  of  a  certain  Metaphyfical  Hypo- 
thefis,  of  our  feeing  all  things  in  God  by 
the  union  of  the  Humane  Soul  with  the 
intelligible  Subftance  of  the  Deity,  which 
neither  I  nor  any  one  elfe  cou’d  make 
fenle  of.  But  I  never  imagined  it  cou’d 
be  pretended,  that  we  faw  God  with  our 
fleflily  Eyes  as  plain  as  we  lee  any  Hu¬ 
mane  Perfon  whatfoever,  and  that  he  daily 
fpeaks  to  our  Senfes  in  a  manifeft  and 
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D  i  a  l.  clear  Dialed:.  CRI.  This  Language  hath 
IV.  a  neceflary  Connexion  with  Knowledge, 
v~'~'  Wildoni,  and  Goodnefs.  It  is  equivalent 
to  a  conftant  Creation,  betokening  an  im¬ 
mediate  add  of  Power  and  Providence.  It 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  mechanical 
Principles,  by  Atoms,  Attractions,  or  Ef¬ 
fluvia.  The  inftantaneous  Production 
and  Reproduction  of  fo  many  Signs  com¬ 
bined,  dilfolved,  tranfpofed,  diversified, 
and  adapted  to  fuch  an  endlefs  variety  of 
purpofes,  ever  Shifting  with  the  occafions 
and  fuited  to  them,  being  utterly  inex¬ 
plicable  and  unaccountable  by  the  Laws 
cf  Motion,  by  Chance,  by  Fate,  or  the 
like  blind  Principles,  doth  fet  forth  and 
teStily  the  immediate  Operation  of  a 
Spirit  or  thinking  Being;  and  notmeerlyof 
a  Spirit,  which  every  Motion  or  Gravita¬ 
tion  may  poffibly  infer,  but  of  one  wife, 
good  and  provident  Spirit,  who  directs 
and  rules  and  governs  the  World.  Some 
Philosophers,  being  convinced  of  the 
Wifdom  and  Power  of  the  Creator,  from 
the  make  and  contrivance  of  organized 
Bodies  and  orderly  Syftem  of  the  World, 
did  neverthelefs  imagine,  that  he  left  this 
Syftem  with  all  its  parts  and  contents 
well  adjufted  and  put  in  motion,  as  ail 
Artift  leaves  a  Clock,  to  go  thenceforward 
of  it  Self  for  a  certain  Period.  But  this 
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vifual  Language  proves,  not  a  Creator  Dial. 
meerly,  but  a  provident  Governor  ac-  IV. 
tually  and  intimately  prefent  and  atten-  -v-— ' 

tive  to  all  our  Interefts  and  Motions ; 
who  watches  over  our  Conduit,  and  takes 
care  of  our  minuted;  Adtions  and  Defigns, 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives, 
informing,  admonifhing,  and  directing 
inceflantly,  in  a  moft  evident  and  fenli- 
ble  manner.  This  is  truly  wonderful. 
EUPH.  And  is  it  not  fo,  that  Men 
fhou’d  be  encompaffed  by  fuch  a  wonder, 
without  reflecting  on  it  ? 

XV.  Something  there  is  of  Divine  and 
Admirable  in  this  Language,  addrefled  to 
our  Eyes,  that  may  well  awaken  the  Mind, 
and  deferve  its  ■  utinolb  Attention  ;  it  is 
learned  with  fo  little  pains,  it  exprefleth 
the  Differences  of  Things  fo  clearly  and 
aptly,  it  inftruits  with  fuch  Facility  and 
Difpatch,  by  one  Glance  of  the  Eye  con¬ 
veying  a  greater  Variety  of  Advices,  and  a 
more  diftinit  Knowledge  of  Things,  than 
cou’d  be  got  by  a  Difcourfe  of  feveral 
Hours.  And,  while  it  informs,  it  amufes 
and  entertains  the  Mind  with  fuch  lingular 
Pleafure  and  Delight.  It  is  of  fuch  excel¬ 
lent  Ufe  in  giving  a  Stability  and  Perma¬ 
nency  to  Humane  Difcourfe,  in  recording 
Sounds  and  bellowing  Life  on  dead  Lan¬ 
guage 
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Dial,  guages,  enabling  us  to  converfe  with  Men 
IV.  of  remote  Ages  and  Countries.  And  it 

v — “ — '  anfwers  fo  appoflte  to  the  Ufes  and  Necef- 
hties  of  Mankind,  informing  us  more 
diftindfly  of  thofe  Objedls,  whofe  Nearnefs 
and  Magnitude  qualify  them  to  be  of 
greateft  Detriment  or  Benefit  to  our  Bodies, 
and  lefs  exactly,  in  Proportion  as  their  Lit- 
tlenefs  or  Diftance  make  them  of  lefs  Con¬ 
cern  to  us.  ALC.  And  yet  thefe  ftrange 
Things  affeft  Men  but  little.  EUPH. 
But  they  are  not  ftrange,  they  are  familiar, 
and  that  makes  them  be  overlooked. 
Things  which  rarely  happen  fir  ike ;  where¬ 
as  Frequency  leflens  the  Admiration  of 
Things,  though  in  themfelves  ever  fo  ad¬ 
mirable.  Hence  a  common  Man,  who  is 
not  ufed  to  think  and  make  Reflexions, 
wou’d  probably  be  more  convinced  of  the 
Being  of  a  God,  by  one  Angle  Sentence 
heard  once  in  his  life  from  the  Sky,  than 
by  all  the  Experience  he  has  had  of  this 
vifual  Language,  contrived  with  fuch 
exquifite  skill,  fo  conftantly  addrefled 
to  his  Eyes,  and  fo  plainly  declaring 
the  Nearnefs,  Wifdom,  and  Providence 
of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
ALC.  After  all,  I  cannot  fatisfy my  felf, 
how  Men  fliou’d  be  fo  little  furpriled  or 
amazed  about  this  vifive  Faculty,  if  it 
was  really  of  a  nature  fo  furprifing  and 
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amazing.  EU PH.  But  let  us  fuppofe  a 
Nation  of  Men  blind  from  their  Infancy, 
among  whom  a  Stranger  arrives,  the  only 
Man  who  can  fee  in  all  the  Country :  Let 
us  fuppofe  this  Stranger  travelling  with 
fome  of  the  Natives,  and  that  one  while 
he  foretells  to  them,  that,  in  cafe  they 
walk  ftraight  forward,  in  half  an  Hour 
they  fhall  meet  Men  or  Cattle  or  come 
to  a  Houfe  ;  that  if  they  turn  to  the  right 
and  proceed,  they  fhall  in  a  few  Minutes 
be  in  danger  of  falling  down  a  Precipice  ; 
that  fhaping  their  courfe  to  the  left,  they 
will  in  fuch  a  time  arrive  at  a  River,  a 
Wood,  or  a  Mountain.  What  think  you  ? 
Muft  they  not  be  infinitely  furprifed, 
that  one,  who  had  never  been  in  their 
Country  before,  fhou’d  know  it  fo  much 
better  than  themfelves  ?  And  wou’d  not 
thofe  Predictions  feem  to  them  as  unac¬ 
countable  and  incredible,  as  Prophecy  to 
a  Minute  Philofopher  ?  ALC.  I  cannot 
deny  it.  EUP H.  But  it  feems  to  require 
intenfe  thought,  to  be  able  to  unravel  a 
Prejudice  that  has  been  fo  long  forming, 
to  get  over  the  vulgar  Error  of  Ideas 
common  to  both  Senfes,  and  fo  to  diltin- 
guifh  between  the  ObjeCts  of  Sight  and 
Touch  *,  which  have  grown  (if  1  may  fo 

*  See  the  annexed  Treatife  wherein  this  Point  and  thus 
whole  Theory  of  Vlfion  are  more  fully  explained t 
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fay)  blended  together  in  our  Fancy,  as  to 
be  able  to  fuppofe  our  felves  exactly  in 
the  State,  that  one  of  thofe  Men  wou’d 
be  in,  if  he  were  made  to  fee.  And  yet 
this  I  believe  is  pofiible,  and  might  feem 
worth  the  pains  of  a  little  thinking,  es¬ 
pecially  to  thofe  Men  whofe  proper  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Profeflion  it  is  to  think, and 
unravel  Prejudices,  and  confute  Miftakes. 
I  frankly  own  I  cannot  find  my  way  out 
of  this  Maze,  and  fhou’d  gladly  be  fet 
right  by  thofe  who  fee  better  than  my 
felf.  CRT.  The  purfuing  this  Subject  in 
their  own  Thoughts  wou’d  poflibly  open 
a  new  Scene,  to  thofe  fpeculative  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Minute  Philofophy.  It  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  paflage  in  the  Pfalmift, 
where  he  reprefents  God  to  be  covered 
with  Light  as  with  a  Garment,  and  wou’d 
methinks  be  no  ill  Comment  on  that  an¬ 
cient  Notion  of  fome Eaftern  Sages:  That 
God  had  Light  for  his  Body,  and  Truth 
for  his  Soul.  This  Converfation  Iafted  till 
a  Servant  came  to  tell  us  the  Tea  was 
ready :  Upon  which  we  walked  in,  and 
found  Lyjicles  at  the  Tea-table. 

XVI.  As  loon  as  we  fate  down,  I  am 
glad,  faid  Alcipbron ,  that  I  have  here 
found  my  Second,  a  frefh  Man  to  main¬ 
tain  our  common  Caule,  which,  I  doubt, 
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LyJicJes  will  think  hath  fuffered  by  his  Dial* 
abfence.  L  TS.  Why  fo  ?  AL  C.  I  have  IV. 
been  drawn  into  fome  Conceffions  you 
won’t  like.  LTS.  Let  me  know  what 
they  are.  ALC.  Why,  that  there  is  fuch 
a  thing  as  a  God,  and  that  his  Exiftence 
is  very  certain.  LTS.  Blefs  me!  How 
came  you  to  entertain  fo  wild  a  Notion  ? 

ALC.  You  know  we  profefs  to  follow 
Reafon  wherever  it  leads.  And  in  fhort  I 
have  been  reafoned  into  it.  LTS.  Rea- 
foned?  You  fhou’d  fay  amufed  with 
Words, bewildered  with  Sophiftry.  EUPH. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  hear  the  fame  Rea- 
foning  that  led  Alciphron  and  me  Step  by 
Step,  that  we  may  examine  whether  it  be 
Sophiftry  or  no  ?  L  TS.  As  to  that  I  am 
very  eaiy.  I  guefs  all  that  can  be  faid 
on  that  Head.  It  fhall  be  my  Bulinels 
to  help  my  Friend  out,  whatever  Argu¬ 
ments  drew  him  in.  EUPH.  Will  you 
admit  the  Premifes  and  deny  the  Conclu- 
lions  ?  L  TS.  What  if  I  admit  the  Con¬ 
clu  ii  on  ?  EUPH.  Flow !  will  you  grant 
there  is  a  God  ?  L  TS.  Perhaps  I  may. 
EUPH.  Then  we  are  agreed.  LTS, 

Perhaps  not.  EUPH.  O  Lyjicles,  you  are 
a  fubtle  Adverfary.  I  know  not  what  you 
wou  d  be  at,  LTS.  You  mull  know 
then,  that  at  bottom  the  Being  of  a  God 
is  a  Point  in  it  fell  of  fmall  confequence, 
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Dial,  and  a  Man  may  make  this  Conceffion 
IV.  without  yielding  much.  The  great  Point 
is  what  Senfe  the  word  God  is  to  be  taken 
in.  The  very  Epicureans  allowed  the  Be¬ 
ing  of  Gods ;  but  then  they  were  indolent 
Gods,  unconcerned  with  Humane  Affairs. 
Hobbes  allowed  a  corporeal  God ;  and  Spi- 
mja  held  the  Univerfe  to  be  God.  And 
yet  no  body  doubts  they  were  ftaunch 
Free-thinkers.  I  cou’d  wifh  indeed  the 
word  God  were  quite  omitted,  becaufe  in 
in  oft  minds  it  is  coupled  with  a  fort  of 
fu perftitious  Aw,  the  very  Root  of  all 
Religion.  I  fha.ll  not,  neverthelefs,  be 
much  difturbed  though  the  name  be  re¬ 
tained,  and  the  Being  of  God  allowed  in 
any  Senfe  but  in  that  of  a  Mind,  which 
knows  all  things,  and  beholds  Humane 
Actions,  like  feme  Judge  or  Magiftrate 
with  infinite  Obfervation  and  Intelligence. 
The  Belief  of  a  God  in  this  Senfe  fills  a 
Man’s  Mind  with  Scruples,  lays  him  un¬ 
der  Conftraints  and  imbitters  his  very  Be¬ 
ing  :  But  in  another  Senfe,  it  may  be  at¬ 
tended  with  no  great  ill  Confequence, 
>This  I  know  was  the  Opinion  of  our 
great  Diagoras ,  who  told  me  he  wou’d 
never  have  been  at  the  pains,  to  find  out 
a  Demonftrati on  that  there  was  no  God, 
if  the  received  Notion  of  God  had  been 
the  fame  with  that  of  fome  Fathers  and 
i  Schoolmen. 
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Schoolmen.  EXJP  H.  Pray  what  was  Dial* 


IV. 


that  ? 


XVII.  LTS.  You  muft  know,  Diago- 
ras ,  a  Man  of  much  reading  and  inquiry, 
had  difeovered  that  once  upon  a  time,  the 
moft  profound  and  fpeculative  Divines 
finding  it  impoffible  to  reconcile  the  At¬ 
tributes  of  God,  taken  in  the  common 
Senfe,  or  in  any  known  Senfe,  with  Hu¬ 
mane  Reafon,  and  the  Appearances  of 
things,  taught  that  the  words  Knowledge, 
Wifdom,  Goodnefs,  and  fuch  like,  when 
fpoken  of  the  Deity,  muft  be  underftood 
in  a  quite  different  Senfe,  from  what  they 
fignify  in  the  vulgar  Acceptation,  or  from 
any  thing  that  we  can  form  a  Notion  of,  or 
conceive.  Hence,  whatever  Objections 
might  be  made  againft  the  Attributes  of 
God  they  eafily  folved,  by  denying  thofe 
Attributes  belonged  to  God,  in  this  or  that 
or  any  known  particular  Senfe  or  Notion  ; 
which  was  the  fame  thing  as  to  deny  they 
belonged  to  him  at  all.  And  thus  denying 
the  Attributes  of  God  they  in  effeCt  de¬ 
ny ’d  his  Being,  though  perhaps  they  were 
not  aware  of  it.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a 
Man  fhou’d  objeCt,  that  future  Contin¬ 
gencies  were  inconfiftent  with  the  Fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God,  becaufe  it  is  repugnant 
that  certain  Knowledge  fhou’d  be  of  an  un¬ 
certain  thing :  it  wasa  ready  andaneafy  an 
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Dial,  fwerto  fay,  that  this  may  be  true,  with  re- 
IV.  fpeCt  to  Knowledge  taken  in  the  common 
Senfe,  or  in  any  Senfe  that  we  can  pof- 
fibly  form  any  Notion  of ;  but  that  there 
wou’d  not  appear  the  fame  Inconfiftency, 
between  the  contingent  Nature  of  Things 
and  Divine  Foreknowledge,  taken  to  fig- 
nify  fomewhat  that  we  know  nothing  of, 
which  in  God  fupplies  the  place  of  what 
we  underftand  by  Knowledge;  from 
which  it  differs  not  in  Quantity  or  De¬ 
gree  of  Perfection,  but  altogether,  and  in 
kind,  as  Light  doth  from  Sound  ;  and  even 
more,  lince  thefe  agree  in  that  they  are 
both  Senfations  :  whereas  Knowledge  in 
God  hath  no  fort  of  Refemblance  or  A- 
greement  with  any.  Notion,  that  Man  can 
frame  of  Knowledge.  The  like  may  be 
faid  of  all  the  other  Attributes,  which 
indeed  may  by  this  means  be  equally  re¬ 
conciled  with  every  thing  or  with  no¬ 
thing  :  But  all  Men  who  think  muff  needs 
fee,  this  is  cutting  knots  and  not  untying 
them.  For  how  are  things  reconciled 
with  the  Divine  Attributes,  when  thefe 
Attributes  themfelves  are  in  every  intelli¬ 
gible  Senfe  denied ;  and  confequently  the 
very  Notion  of  God  taken  away,  and 
nothing  left  but  the  Name,  without  any 
meaning  annexed  to  it  ?  In  fhort,  the  Be¬ 
lief  that  there  is  an  unknown  Subject  of 

Attributes 
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Attributes  abfolutely  unknown  is  a  veryDi  At. 
innocent  Dodrine ;  which  the  acute  1  . 
Diagoras  well  faw,  and  was  therefore 
wonderfully  delighted  with  this  Syftem. 

XVIII.  For,  faid  he,  if  this  cou’d  once 
make  its  way  and  obtain  in  the  World, 
there  wou’d  be  an  end  of  all  natural  or 
rational  Religion,  which  is  the  Bake-  both 
of  the  Jew i da  and  the  Chriftian  :  for  he 
who  comes  to  God,  or  enters  himfelf  in 
the  Church  of  God,  muft  firfl  believe 
that  there  is  a  God  in  fome  intelligible 
Senfej  and  not  only  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  general  without  any  proper  po¬ 
tion,  though  never  fo  inadequate,  ot  any 
of  its  Qualities  or  Attributes ;  for  this 
may  be  Fate,  or  Chaos,  or  Plaftic  Na- 
ture,  or  any  thing  elfe  as  well  as  God. 

Nor  will  it  avail  to  fay,  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  this  unknown  Being  analogous 
to  Knowledge  and  Goodnefs ;  that  is  to 
fay,  which  produceth  thole  Effeds, which 
we  cou’d  not  conceive  to  be  produced  by 
Men  in  any  Degree,  without  Knowledge 
and  Goodnefs.  For  this  is  in  Fad  to 
give  up  the  Point  in  dilpute  between 
Theifts  and  Atheifts,  the  Queftion  having 
always  been,  not  whether  there  was  a 
Principle,  (which  Point  was  allowed  by  all 
Philofophers  as  well  before  as  iince 

R  4  Anaxagoras) 
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D  i  al.  Anaxagoras)  but  whether  thisPrinciplewas 
IV.  a  vm, a  thinking  intelligent  Being  :  That  is 

'  v  '  fay,. whether  that  Orderand  Beauty  and 

Ufe  vifible  in  Natural  Effects,  cou’d  be 
produced  by  any  thing  but  a  Mind  or  In¬ 
telligence, in  the  proper  Senfeof  the  Word; 
and  whether  there  muff  not  be  true,  real’ 
and  proper  Knowledge  in  the  firff  Caufe. 
We  will  therefore  acknowledge,  that  all 
thole  natural  Effects  which  are  vulgarly 
aferibed  to  Knowledge  and  Wifdom,  "pro¬ 
ceed  irom  a  Being  in  which  there  is, 
properly  fpeaking,  no  Knowledge  or  Wil- 
dom  at  all,  but  only  fornething  elie,  which, 
in  reality,  is  the  Caufe  of  thofe  things 
which  Men,  for  want  of  knowing  better, 
afciibe  to  what  they  call  Knowledge  and 
Wifdom  and  Underitanding.  You  wonder 
perhaps  to  near  a  Man  of  Pleafure,  who 
diverts  himfelf  as  I  do,  philofophize  at 
this  rate.  But  you  lhou’d  confider  that 
much  is  to  be  got  by  convening  with  in¬ 
genious  Men,  which  is  a  Ihort  way  to 
Knowledge,  that  faves  a  Man  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  Reading  and  Thinking.  And  now 
we  have  granted  to  you  that  there  is  a 
God  in  this  indefinite  Senfe,  I  wou’d  fain 
fee  what  ufe  you  can  make  of  this  Con- 
cefiion.  You  cannot  argue  from  unknown 
Attributes,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
from  Attributes  in  an  unknown  Senle. 

You 
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You  cannot  prove,  that  God  is  to  be  loved  Dial. 
for  his  Goodnefs,  or  feared  for  his  Juftice,  IV. 
or  refpe&ed  for  his  Knowledge  :  All  which  *- — 
Confequences,  we  own,  wou’d  follow  from 
thofe  Attributes  admitted  in  an  intelligible 
Senfe.  But  we  deny,  that  thofe  or  any 
other  Confequences  can  be  drawn  from  At¬ 
tributes  admitted  in  no  particular  Senfe,  or 
in  a  Senfe  which  none  of  us  underftand. 

Since  therefore  nothing  can  be  inferred 
from  fuch  an  Account  of  God,  about  Con- 
fcience,  or  Worfhip,  or  Religion,  you  may 
e’en  make  the  beft  of  it ;  and,  not  to  be 
fingular,  we  will  ufe  the  Name  too,  and 
fo  at  once  there  is  an  end  of  Atheifm. 

EUPH.  This  Account  of  a  Deity  is  new  to 
me.  I  do  not  like  it,  and  therefore  fhall 
leave  it  to  be  maintained  by  thofe  who  do. 

XIX.  CRI.  It  is  not  new  to  me.  I  re¬ 
member  not  long  fince  to  have  heard  a 
Minute  Philofopher  triumph  upon  this 
very  Point;  which  put  me  on  inquiring 
Avhat  Foundation  there  was  for  it  in  the 
Fathers  or  Schoolmen.  And,  for  ought 
that  I  can  find,  it  owes  its  Original  to 
thofe  Writings,  which  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  under  the  Name  of  Dionyfius  the 
Areopagite.  The  Author  of  which,  it 
muft  be  owned,  hath  written  upon  the 
Divine  Attributes  in  a  very  Angular  Style. 

In 
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Dial.  In  his  Treatife  of  the  Coeleftial  Hierarchy* 
IV.  he  faith,  that  God  is  fomething  above  all 
' — « — '  E flence  and  Life,  wreg  vraaccp  ialav  %  'Cmv ; 
and  again  in  his  Treatife  of  the  Divine 
Names  'p,  tnat  he  is  above  all  Wifdoro  and 
Underftanding,  virsg  itarjctv  gc^lclv  d  guvs $wy 
ineffable  and  innominable,  « ’ppm*  A 
dru’.vuQi ;  the  Wifdom  of  God  he  terms  an 
unreafonable ,  unintelligent,  and  foolifh 

Wifdom  5  tIi/j  ciAoyov  ccvbv  Xj  /xoioxv  ao<plctv. 
hut  then  the  Reafon  he  gives,  for  expref- 
fing  himfelf  in  this  ftrange  manner,  is, 
that  the  Divine  Wifdom  is  the  Caufe  of  all 
»  Reafon,  Wifdom,  and  Underhand! ng,  and 
therein  are  contained  the  Treafures  of  all 
Wifdom  and  Knowledge.  He  calls  God 
v7re(><To(pos  and  throws ;  as  if  Wifdom  and 
Life  were  V/ords  not  worthy  to  exprefs 
the  Divine  Perfections  :  And  he  adds,  that 
the  Attributes  unintelligent  and  unper¬ 
ceiving  muff  be  afcribed  to  the  Divinity, 
not  v.a.T  iKA&f\iv  by  way  of  Defect,  but 
xccb’  uTepo%t)v  by  way  of  Eminency  ;  which 
he  explains  by  our  giving  the  Name  of 
Darknefs  to  Light  inacceffible.  And,  not- 
withftanding  the  Harlhnefs  of  his  Expref- 
fions  in  fome  Places,  he  affirms  over  and 
over  in  others,  that  God  knows  all  Things ; 
not  that  he  is  beholden  to  the  Creatures  for 
his  Knowledge,  but  by  knowing  himfelf, 

*  Be  Hierarch.  Coeleft.  c.  2,  j  De  Nom.  Div.  c.  7. 

from 
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from  whom  they  all  derive  their  Being,  Dial, 
and  in  whom  they  are  contained  as  in  their  IV. 
Caufe.  It  was  late  before  thefe  Writings  ' — v— * 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  World ; 
and  although  they  obtained  Credit  during 
the  Age  of  the  Schoolmen,  yet  f  nee  critical 
Learning  hath  been  cultivated,  they  have 
loft  that  Credit,  and  are  at  this  Day  given 
up  for  fpurious,  as  containing  feveral  evi¬ 
dent  Marks  of  a  much  later  Date  than  the 
Age  of  Dionyjius.  Upon  the  whole,  al¬ 
though  this  Method  of  growing  in  Ex- 
preffion,  and  dwindling  in  Notion,  of 
clearing  up  Doubts  by  Nonfenfe,  and 
avoiding  Difficulties  by  running  into  af- 
fedted  Contradidfions,  may  perhaps  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  well-meant  Zeal ;  yet  it  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  be  according  to  Knowledge, 
and  inftead  of  reconciling  Atheifts  to  the 
Truth,  hath,  I  doubt,  a  Tendency  to  con¬ 
firm  them  in  their  own  Perfuafion.  It 
fhou’d  feem,  therefore,  very  weak  and 
rafh  in  a  Chriftian  to  adopt  this  harfli 
Language  of  an  Apocryphal  Writer,  pre¬ 
ferably  to  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

I  remember,  indeed,  to  have  read  of  a 
certain  Philofopher,  who  lived  fome  Cen¬ 
turies  ago,  that  ufed  to  fay,  if  thefe  fup- 
pofed  Works  of  Dionyjius  had  been  known 
to  the  Primitive  Fathers,  they  wou’d  have 
furnifhed  them  admirable  Weapons  again!! 
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Dial,  the  Haeretics,  and  wou’d  have  faved  a 
IV.  world  of  Pains.  But  the  Event  lince  their 
Difcovery  hath  by  no  means  confirmed  his 
Opinion.  It  muft  be  owned,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Picus  of  Mirandula,  among  his  Nine 
Hundred  Conclufions  (which  that  Prince, 
being  very  young,  propofed  to  maintain 
by  public  Dilputation  at  Rome)  hath  this 
for  one  3  to  wit,  that  it  is  more  improper 
to  fay  of  God,  he  is  an  Intellect  or  inte.li- 
gent  Being,  than  to  fay  of  a  reafonable 
Soul  that  it  is  an  Angel :  Which  Doctrine 
it  feems  was  not  relifhed.  And  Picus, 
when  he  comes  to  defend  it,  fupports 
himfelf  altogether  by  the  Example  and 
Authority  of  Dionyjius,  and  in  effect  ex¬ 
plains  it  away  into  a  meer  verbal  Dif¬ 
ference,  affirming,  that  neither  Dionyjius 
nor  himfelf  ever  meant  to  deprive  God  of 
Knowledge,  or  to  deny  that  he  knows  all 
Things :  But  that,  as  Real'on  is  of  kind 
peculiar  to  Man,  fo  by  Intelledtion  he  un- 
derifands  a  kind  or  manner  of  Knowing 
peculiar  to  Angels  :  And  that  the  Know¬ 
ledge,  which  is  in  God,  is  more  above  the 
Intelledlion  of  Angels,  than  Angel  is  above 
Man.  He  adds  that,  as  his  Tenet  confifis 
with  admitting  the  moft  perfect  Know¬ 
ledge  in  God,  fo  he  wou’d  bv  no  means 
be  underflood  to  exclude  from  the  Deity 
Intellection  itlelf,  taken  in  the  common 

or 
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or  general  Senfe,  but  only  that  peculiar  Dial. 
fort  of  Intellection  proper  to  Angels,  which  IV. 
he  thinks  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  — v— 
God  any  more  than  Humane  Reafon  *. 

Ficus,  therefore,  though  he  fpeaks  as  the 
Apocryphal  Dionyjius ,  yet  when  he  ex¬ 
plains  himfelf,  it  is  evident  he  fpeaks  like 
other  Men.  And  although  the  foremen- 
tioned  Books  of  the  Cceleftial  Hierarchy 
and  of  the  Divine  Names,  being  attribu¬ 
ted  to  a  Saint  and  Martyr  of  the  Apoftoli- 
cal  Age,  were  refpeCted  by  the  Schoolmen, 
yet  it  is  certain  they  rejected  or  foftned  his 
harfh  Expreffions,  and  explained  away  or 
reduced  his  DoCtrine  to  the  received  No¬ 
tions  taken  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
Light  of  Nature. 

XX.  Thomas  Aquinas  expreffeth  his  Senfe 
of  this  Point  in  the  following  manner. 

All  Perfections,  faith  he,  derived  from 
God  to  the  Creatures  are  in  a  certain  higher 
Senfe,  or  (as  the  Schoolmen  term  it)  emi¬ 
nently  in  God.  Whenever,  therefore,  a 
Name  borowed  from  any  Perfection  in  the 
Creature  is  attributed  to  God,  we  mult  ex¬ 
clude  from  its  Signification  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  the  imperfeCt  Manner, 
wherein  that  Attribute  is  found  in  the 
Creature.  Whence  he  concludes,  that 

'*  Pic0  Mirand.  hi  Apuiog«  p,  155*  Ed,  Baf« 
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Dial.  Knowledge  in  God  is  not  an  Habit,  but  a 
IV.  pme  Aft  N  And  again  the  fame  Doftor 

?— v — '  obferves,  that  our  Intelleft  gets  its  Notions 
of  all  forts  of  Perfections  from  the  Crea¬ 
tures,  and  that  as  it  apprehends  thofe  Per¬ 
fections,  io  it  figmfies  them  by  Names. 
Therefore,  faith  he,  in  attributing  thefe 
Names  to  God,  we  are  to  contider  two 
Things;  firft.  The  Perfections  themfelves 
as  Goodnefs,  Life,  and  the  like,  which 
are  properly  in  God;  and,  fecondly,  The 
Manner  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Creature, 
and  cannot,  ftriftly  and  properly  fpeaking, 
be  faid  to  agree  to  the  Creator  f .  And  al¬ 
though  Suarez ,  with  other  Schoolmen, 
teacheth,  that  the  Mind  of  Man  conceiv- 
eth  Knowledge  and  Will  to  be  in  God  as 
Faculties  or  Operations,  by  Analogy  only 
to  created  Beings ;  yet  he  gives  it  plainly 
as  his  Opinion,  that  when  Knowledge  is 
faid  not  to  be  properly  in  God,  it  muft  be 
underftood  in  a  Senfe  including  Imperfec¬ 
tion,  fuch  as  difeurfive  Knowledge,  or  the 
like  imperfeft  kind  found  in  the  Creatures : 
And  that,  none  of  thofe  Imperfeftions  in 
the  Knowledge  of  Men  or  Angels  belonging 
to  the  formal  Notion  of  Knowledge,  or  to 
Knowledge  as  fuch,  it  will  not  thence  follow 
that  Knowledge,  in  its  proper  formal  Senfe, 

*  Sum.  Theolog.  p.  i.  Queft.  14.  Art.  1. 

J  Ibid.  Queft.  ij.  Art.  ?. 
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may  not  be  attributed  to  God:  And  ofDiAL. 
Knowledge  taken  in  general  for  the  clear  IV , 
evident  underftandin g  of  all  ft  uth,  he  "_l ^ 
exprelly  affirms  that  it  is  in  God,  and  that 
this  was  never  denied  by  any  Philofopher 
who  believed  a  God  G  It  was,  indeed,  a. 
current  Opinion  in  the  Schools,  that  even 
Being  itfelf  fhou’d  be  attributed  analogi- 
cally~to  God  and  the  Creatures.  That  is, 
they  held  that  God,  the  fupreme,  indepen¬ 
dent,  felf-originate  Caufe  and  Source  of  all 
Beings,  mu  ft  not  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in 
the  fame  Senfe  with  created  Beings,  not  that 
he  exifts  lefs  truly,  properly,  or  formally 
than  they,  but  only  becaufe  he  exifts  in 
a  more  eminent  and  perfed  Manner. 

XXL  But  to  prevent  any  Man's  being 
led,  by  miftaking  the  Scholaftic  Ufe  of  the 
Terms  Analogy  and  Analogical ,  into  an 
Opinion  that  we  cannot  frame  in  any  De¬ 
gree,  a  true  and  proper  Notion  of  Attri¬ 
butes  applied  by  Analogy,  or,  in  the  School 
Phrafe,  predicated  analogically,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  inquire  into  the  true  Senfe 
and  Meaning  of  thofe  Words.  Every  one 
knows,  that  Analogy  is  a  Greek  Word  ufed 
by  Mathematicians,  to  iignify  a  Similitude 
of  Proportions.  For  Inftance,  when  we 
obferve  that  Two  is  to  Six,  as  Three  is  to 

Z.  Suarez  Difp.  Metapb.  Tom,*.  Difp.  50.  Se£h  15. 
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D  ial.  Nine,  this  Similitude  or  Equality  of  Pro- 
IV.  portion  is  termed  Analogy.  And  although 

' — v — '  Proportion  ftridly  fignifies  the  Habitude  or 
Relation  of  one  Quantity  to  another,  yet, 
in  a  loofer  and  tranllated  Senfe,  it  hath 
been  applied  to  fignify  every  other  Habi¬ 
tude  ;  and  confequently  the  Term  Analogy 
comes  to  fignify  all  Similitude  of  Rela¬ 
tions,  or  Habitudes  whatfoever.  Plence, 
the  Schoolmen  tell  us  there  is  Analogy  be¬ 
tween  Intelledl  and  Sight;  forafmuch  as 
Intellect  is  to  the  Mind,  what  Sight  is  to 
the  Body  ?  And  that  he  who  governs  the 
State  is  analogous  to  him  whofteers  a  Ship. 
Hence  a  Prince  is  analogically  Riled  a  Pi¬ 
lot,  being  to  the  State  as  a  Pilot  is  to  his 
Veffel  *.  For  the  farther  clearing  of  this 
Point  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  two-fold 
Analogy  is  diftinguiffied  by  the  School¬ 
men,  metaphorical  and  proper.  Of  the 
firil  Kind  there  are  frequent  Inftances  in 
Holy  Scripture,  attributing  Humane  Parts 
and  Paffions  to  God.  When  he  is  repre- 
fented  as  having  a  Finger,  an  Eye,  or  an 
Ear,  when  he  is  faid  to  repent,  to  be  an¬ 
gry,  or  grieved,  every  one  fees  the  Analo¬ 
gy  is  meerly  metaphorical.  Becaufe  thofe 
Parts  and  Paffions,  taken  in  the  proper 
Signification,  mull:  in  every  Degree  necef- 
farily,  and  from  the  formal  Nature  of  the 

*  Vide  Cajetan.  de  Norn.  Analog,  c.  3, 
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Thing,  include  Imperfection.  When  Dial. 
therefore  it  is  faid,  the  finger  of  God  IV. 
appears  in  this  or  that  Event,  Men  of  v-~*» 
common  Senfe  mean  no  more,  but 
that  it  is  as  truly  afcribed  to  God,  as  the 
Works  wrought  by  Humane  ringers  are 
to  Man :  and  lb  of  the  reft.  But  the  cafe 
is  different,  when  Wifdom  and  Know¬ 
ledge  are  attributed  to  God.  Paffions  and 
Senfes  as  fuch  imply  Defect;  but  in 
Knowledge  limply,  or  as  fuch,  there  is 
no  Defect.  Knowledge  therefore,  in  the 
proper  formal  meaning  of  the  vVord, 
may  be  attributed  to  God  proportiona- 
bly,  that  is  prelerving  a  Proportion  to  the 
infinite  Nature  of  God.  We  may  fay, 
therefore,  that  as  God  is  infinitely  above 
Man,  fo  is  the  Knowledge  ot  God  infi¬ 
nitely  above  the  Knowledge  of  Man, 
and  this  is  what  Cajetan  calls  Analogia 
proprie  facia.  And  after  this  fame  Ana¬ 
logy,  we  mu  ft  underhand  all  thole  Attri¬ 
butes  to  belong  to  the  Deity,  which  in 
themfelves  limply,  and  as  fuch,  denote 
Perfection.  We  may  therefore  confidently 
with  what  hath  been  premifed,  affirm 
that  all  forts  of  Perfection,  which  we  can 
conceive  in  a  finite  Spirit,  are  in  God, 
but  without  any  of  that  allay  which  is 
found  in  the  Creatures.  This  DoCtrine 
therefore  of  Analogical  Perfections  in 
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Dial.  God,  or  our  knowing  God  by  Analogy, 
IV.  feems  very  much  mifunderStood  and 
u"'v  '  misapplied  by  thofe  who  wou’d  infer 
from  thence,  that  we  cannot  frame  any 
direct  or  proper  Notion,  though  never  fo 
inadequate,  of  Knowledge  or  Wifdom,  as 
they  are  in  the  Deity,  or  understand  any 
more  of  them  than  one  born  blind  can  of 
Light  and  Colours. 

XXII.  And  now.  Gentlemen,  it  may 
be  expected  I  Shou’d  ask  your  Pardon, for 
having  dwelt  fo  long  on  a  point  of  Meta- 
phyixcs,  and  introduced  fuch  unpolilhed 
and  unfashionable  Writers  as  the  School¬ 
men  into  good  Company:  but  as  Lyficles 
gave  the  occaiion,  I  leave  him  to  anl'wer 
for  it.  in.  I  never  dreamt  of  this  dry 
Differtation.  Bur,  if  I  have  been  the 
occaiion  of  difcufiing  thefe  Scholastic 
Points,  by  my  unluckily  mentioning  the 
Schoolmen,  it  was  my  firit  fault  of  the 
kind,  and  I  promife  it  Shall  be  the  laft. 
The  meddling  with  crabbed  Authors  of 
any  fort  is  none  of  my  talte.  I  grant  one 
meets  now  and  then  with  a  good  Notion  in 
what  %ve  call  dry  Writers,  fuch  an  one  for 
example  as  this  I  was  Speaking  of,  which  I 
mu  St  own  Struck  my  Fancy.  But  then 
for  thefe  we  have  Such  as  Prodicus  or 
Diagoras, who  look  into  obfolete  Books,  and 
i  fave 
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fave  the  reft  of  us  that  trouble.  CRT.  SoDt  al. 
you  pin  your  Faith  upon  them.  LI'S,  it  ly. 
is  only  for  fome  odd  Opinions, and  matters v— 
of  Fad,  and  critical  Points.  Befides,  we 
know  the  Men  to  whom  we  give  credit : 

They  are  judicious  and  honelt,  and  l  ave 
no  end  to  ferve  but  T ruth.  And  J  am 
confident  fome  Author  or  other  has  main¬ 
tained  the  forementioned  Notion  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  Diagcras  related  it.  C  R I. 

That  may  be.  But  it  never  was  a  received 
Notion,  and  never  will,  fo  long  as  Men 
believe  a  God ;  the  fame  Arguments  that 
prove  a  firft  Caufe  proving  an  intelligent 
Caufe:  Intelligent,  I  fay,  in  the  proper 
Senfe:  Wife  ana  Good  in  the  true  and 
formal  Acceptation  of  the  Words.  Other- 
wife  it  is  evident,  that  every  Syllogifm 
brought  to  prove  thofe  Attributes,  or 
(which  is  the  fame  thing)  to  prove  the 
Being  of  a  God,  will  be  found  to  confiffc 
of  four  terms,  and  confequenrly  can  con¬ 
clude  nothing.  But  for  your  part.  Aid- 
phron ,  you  have  been  fully  convinced,  that 
God  is  a  thinking  Intelligent  Being  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  other  Spirits,  though  not 
in  the  fame  impeded  manner  or  degree. 

XXIII.  ALC.  And  yet  I  am  not  with¬ 
out  my  Scruples :  For  with  Knowledge 
you  infer  Wifdom,  and  with  Wifdom 
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Di  al.  Goodnefs.  But  how  is  it  poffible,  to 
v-  conceive  God  fo  good,  and  Man  fo 
wicked  ?  It  may  perhaps  with  fome  Co- 
loui  be  alledged,  that  a  little  foft  fhadow- 
ing  of  Evil  lets  off  the  bright  and  lumi¬ 
nous  parts  of  the  Creation,  and  fo  contri¬ 
butes  to  the^  Beauty  of  the  whole  Piece  : 
But,  lot  Biots  fo  large  and  fo  black  it  is 
impoffibie  to  account  by  that  Principle. 
That  there  fhou’d  be  fo  much  Vice  and 
fo  little  Virtue  upon  Earth,  and  that  the 
Laws  of  God’s  Kingdom  lhou’d  be  fo  ill 
oblerved  by  his  Subjects,  is  what  can  never 
be  reconciled  with  that  furpaffing  Wif- 
dom  and  Goodnefs  of  the  fupreme  Mo¬ 
narch.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Alciphron , 
wou’d  you  argue  that  a  State  was  ill  ad- 
miniftred,  or  judge  of  the  manners  of  its 
Citizens,  by  the  Diforders  committed  in 
the  Goal  or  Dungeon?  ALC .  I  wou’d 
not.  EUPH.  And  for  ought  we  know, 
this  Spot  with  the  few  Sinners  on  it,  bears 
no  greater  Proportion  to  the  Univerfe  of 
Intelligences,  than  a  Dungeon  doth  to  a 
Kingdom.  It  feems  we  are  led  not  only  by 
Revelation  but  by  common  Senfe,  ob- 
ferving  and  inferring  from  the  Analogy  of 
vifible  Things,  to  conclude  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  Orders  of  intelligent  Beings 
more  happy  and  more  perfect  than  Man, 
whole  Life  is  but  a  Span,  and  whofe  place 
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this  earthly  Globe  is  but  a  Point,  in  Dial. 
refpeCt  of  the  whole  Syftem  of  God’s  IV. 
Creation.  We  are  dazzled  indeed  with  the 
Glory  and  Grandeur  of  Things  here  be¬ 
low,  becaufe  we  know  no  better.  But  I 
am  apt  to  think,  if  we  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  an  Angel  for  one  hour,  we  fhou’d 
return  to  this  World,  though  it  were  to 
fit  on  the  brighteft  Throne  in  it,  with 
vaftly  more  loathing  and  reluctance,  than 
we  wou’d  now  defcend  into  a  loathfome 
Dungeon  or  Sepulchre. 


XXIV.  CRT.  Tome  it  feems  natural, 
that  fuch  a  weak  paffionate  and  fhort- 
lighted  Creature  as  Man,  fliou’d  be  ever 
liable  to  Scruples  of  one  kind  or  other. 
But,  as  this  fame  Creature  is  apt  to  be 
over  pofitive  in  judging,  and  over  hafty  in 
concluding,  it  falls  out,  that  thefe  Dif¬ 
ficulties  and  Scruples  about  God’s  Con¬ 
duct  are  made  Objections  to  his  Being. 
And  fo  Men  come  to  argue  from  their  own 
DefeCts  againft  the  Divine  Perfections. 
And,  as  the  Views  and  Humours  of  Men 
are  different  and  often  oppofite,  you  may 
fometimes  fee  them  deduce  the  fame  a- 
theiftical  Conclufion  from  contrary  Pre- 
mifes.  I  knew  an  Inftance  of  this,  in  two 
Minute  Philofoph  ers  of  my  Acquaintance, 
who  ufed  to  argue  each  from  his  own 
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Dial.  Temper  againft  a  Providence.  One  of 
IV.  them,  a  Man  of  a  choleric  and  vindictive 
y-'v — J  Spirit,  faid  he  cou’d  not  believe  a  Provi¬ 
dence,  becaufe  London  was  not  fwallowed 
up  or  confumed  by  Fire  from  Heaven, 
the  Streets' being  as  he  faid  full  of  People, 
who  fhew  no  other  Belief  or  Worfhip  of 
God,  but  perpetually  praying  that  he 
woo’d  damn,  rot,  fink,  and  confound 
them.  The  other,  being  of  an  indolent 
and  eafy  Temper,  concluded  there  cou’d 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  Providence,  for  that 
a  Being  of  confummate  Wifdom  muft 
needs  employ  himfelf  better,  than  in  mind¬ 
ing  the  Prayers,  and  Actions,  and  little  Li¬ 
te  ret  is  of  Mankind.  AL  C.  After  all,  if 
God  have  no  Paffions,  how  can  it  be  true 
that  Vengeance  is  his  ?  Or  how  can  he  be 
faid  to  be  jealous  of  his  Glory?  CRI.  We 
believe  that  God  executes  Vengeance 
without  Revenge,  and  is  jealous  without 
Weaknefs,  juft  as  the  mind  of  Man  fees 
without  Eyes,  and  apprehends  without 
Hands. 

XXV.  ALL.  To  put  a  Period  to  this 
Difcourfe,  we  will  grant,  there  is  a  God 
in  this  difpaffionate  Senfe ;  but  what 
then  ?  What  hath  this  to  do  with  Religion 
or  Divine  Worfhip?  To  what  purpofe, 
are  ail  thefe  Prayers,  and  Praifes,  and 

Thanks- 
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Thanksgivings,  and  Singing  of  Pialms,  1.)  1  al 
which  the  foolifti  Vulgar  call  ferving  .  IV* 
God  ?  What  fenfe  or  ufe  or  end  is  there 
in  all  thefe  things  ?  CRT.  We  word  up 
God,  we  praife  and  pray  to  him:  not 
becaufe  we  think  that  >  he  is  proud  oi  oui 
Worlhip,  or  fond  of  our  Praife  or  Prayers, 
and  affected  with  them  as  Mankind  are, 
or  that  all  our  Service  can  contribute  in 
the  lead:  Degree  to  his  Happinefs  or  Good: 

But  becaufe  it  is  good  for  us,  to  be  fo 
difpofed  towards  God :  becaufe  it  is  juft 
and  right  and  fuitable  to  the  Nature  of 
Things,  and  becoming  the  Relation  we 
Hand  in  to  our  fupreme  Lord  and  Gover¬ 
nor.  ALC.  If  it  be  good  for  us  to 
worfhip  God;  it  ftiou  d  feem  that  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  which  pretends  to 
teach  Men  the  Knowledge  and  Worship  of 
God,  was  of  fome  ufe  and  benefit  to 
Mankind.  CRT.  Doubtlefs.  ALC.  If 
this  can  be  made  appear,  I  fhall  own  my 
felf  very  much  miftaken.  CR  T.  L  is 
now  near  Dinner  time.  Wherefore  if  you 
pleafe,  we  will  put  an  end  to  this  Gon- 
verfation  for  the  prefent,  and  to  morrow 
morning  refume  our  Subjedh 
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The  FIFTH  DIALOGUE. 


I.  Minute  Philofophers  join  in  the  Cry ,  and 
follow  the  Scent  of  others.  II.  Worjhip 
preferred  by  theChriftian  Religion  fuitable 
to  God  and  Man.  III.  Power  and  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  Druids.  IV.  Excellency 
and  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Chriflian  Religion. 

V.  it  ennobles  Mankind ,  and  makes 
than  happy.  VI.  Religion  neither  Bigotry 
nor  Superflition,  VII.  Phyflcians  and 
Phyflc  for  the  Soul.  VIII.  Character  of 
the  Clergy .  IX.  Natural  Religion  and 
Humane  Reafon  not  to  be  difparaged.  X. 
Pendency  and  Ufe  of  the  Gentile  Religion. 
XL  Good  Efl'eds  of  Chrifiianity.  XII, 
Englishmen  compared  with  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  XIII.  'The  Modern  Prac¬ 
tice  oj  Duelling.  XIV.  Character  of  the 
Old  Romans,  how  to  be  formed.  XV. 
Genuine  Fruits  of  the  Gofpel.  XVI. 

W,  ars  and  Factions  not  an  Efl'eSt  of  the 
Chriflian  Religion.  XVII.  Civil  Rage 
and  Mafacres  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
XV  III.  Virtue  of  ancient  Greeks.  XIX. 
Quarrels  of  Polemical  Divines.  XX 
Tyranny ,  Ufurpation ,  Sophiflry  of  Eccle - 
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fiaftics.  XXL  The  Univerf  ties  cen fared.  Dr  al. 
XXII.  Divine  Writings  of  a  certain  mo-  V. 
dern  Critic.  XXIII.  Learning  the  Effedl 
of  Religion.  XXIV.  Barbarifm  of  the 
Schools.  XXV.  Ref  duration  of  Learning 
and  polite  Arts ,  to  whom  owing.  XXVI. 
Prejudice  and  Ingratitude  of  Minute 
Philofophers.  XXVII.  Their  Pretenfons 
and  ConduEl  inconfiftent.  XXVI II.  Men 
and  Brutes  compared  with  refpedl  to  Reli¬ 
gion.  XXIX.  Chrijhanity  the  only  Means 
to  ejlablijh  Natural  Religion.  XXX. 
Free-thinkers  miflake  their  Talents ;  have  a 
ftrong  Imagination.  XXXI.  Tithes  and 
Church-lands.  XXXII.  Men  diflinguijhed 
from  Humane  Creatures.  XXXIII.  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Mankind  into  Birds ,  Beajls , 
and  Fifes.  XXXIV.  Plea  for  Rea/on 
allowed ,  but  Unfair nefs  taxed.  XXXV. 

Freedom  a  Blejfng  or  a  Curfe  as  it  is 
ufed.  XXXVI.  Brief  craft  not  the  reign¬ 
ing  Evil.  '  '  > 


E  amufed  ourfelves  next  Day 
every  one  to  his  Fancy,  till 
Nine  of  the  Clock,  when 
Word  was  brought  that  the 
Tea-table  was  fet  in  the  Li¬ 
brary,  which  is  a  Gallery  on  a  Ground- 
floor,  with  an  arched  Door  at  one  End 
opening  into  a  W alk  of  Limes  3  where,  as 
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Dial,  foon  as  we  had  drank  T ea,  we  were 
V.  tempted  by  fine  Weather  to  take  a  Waik 
which  led  us  to  a  fmall  Mount  of  eafy 
Afcent,  on  the  Top  whereof  we  found  a 
Seat  under  a  fp reading  Tree.  Here  we  had 
a  Profpeft  on  one  hand  of  a  narrow  Bay 
or  Creek  of  the  Sea,  inclofed  on  either 
Side  by  a  Coaft  beautified  with  Rocks  and 
Woods,  and  green  Banks  and  Farm-houfes. 
At  the  End  of  the  Bay  was  a  fmall  Town 
placed  upon  the  Slope  of  a  Hill,  which 
from  the  Advantage  of  its  Situation  made 
a  confiderable  Figure.  Several  Filhing- 
boats  and  Lighters  gliding  up  and  down 
on  a  Surface  as  fmooth  and  bright  as 
Glafs  enlivened  the  Profpedt.  On  the 
other  Side  we  looked  down  on  green  Paf- 
tures,  Flocks,  and  Herds,  basking  beneath 
in  Sun-fhine,  while  we  in  our  fuperior  Si¬ 
tuation  enjoy’d  the  Frefhnefs  of  Air  and 
Shade.  Here  we  felt  that  fort  of  joyful 
Inftindt  which  a  rural  Scene  and  fine  Wea¬ 
ther  infpire  ;  and  propofed  no  fmall  Plea- 
fure,  in  refuming  and  continuing  our  Con¬ 
ference  without  Interruption  till  Dinner: 
But  we  had  hardly  feated  ourfelves,  and 
looked  about  us,  when  we  faw  a  Fox  run 
by  the  Foot  of  our  Mount  into  an  adja¬ 
cent  Thicket.  A  few  Minutes  after,  we 
heard  a  confufed  Noife  of  the  opening  of 
Hounds,  the  winding  of  Horns,  and  the 
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roaring  of  Country  Squires.  While  our  Dial. 
Attention  was  fufpended  by  this  Event,  a  V. 
Servant  came  running  out  of  Breath  and  ~v — J 
told  Crito ,  that  his  Neighbour  Ctefippus ,  a 
Squire  of  Note,  was  fallen  from  his  Horfe 
attempting  to  leap  over  a  Hedge,  and 
brought  into  the  Hall,  where  he  lay  for 
dead.  Upon  which  we  all  rofe  and  walked 
haftily  to  the  Houfe,  where  we  found  Cte¬ 
fippus  juft  come  to  himfelf,  in  the  midft  of 
half  a  dozen  Sun-burnt  Squires  in  Frocks 
and  ffiort  Wigs  and  Jockey-Boots.  Being 
asked  how  he  did  ?  he  anfwered  it  was 
only  a  broken  Rib.  With  fome  Difficulty 
Crito  perfuaded  him  to  lie  on  a  Bed  till 
the  Chirurgeon  came.  Thefe  Fox-hun¬ 
ters,  having  been  up  early  at  their  Sport, 
were  eager  for  Dinner,  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  haftened.  They  palled  the  After¬ 
noon  in  a  loud  ruftic  Mirth,  gave  Proof 
of  their  Religion  and  Loyalty  by  the 
Healths  they  drank,  talked  of  Hounds  and 
Horfes  and  Elections  and  Country  Affairs 
till  the  Chirurgeon,  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  about  Ctefippus,  defired  he  might 
be  put  into  Crito’ s  Coach,  and  fent  home, 
having  refufed  to  flay  all  Night.  Our 
Guelts  being  gone,  we  repofed  ourfelves 
after  the  Fatigue  of  this  tumultuous 
Vifit,  and  next  Morning  affembled  again 
at  the  Seat  on  the  Mount,  Now  Lyfcles , 
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Dial,  being  a  nice  Man,  and  a  bel  efprit, 
V.  had  an  infinite  Contempt  for  the  rough 
Manners  and  Converfation  of  Fox-hun¬ 
ters,  and  cou’d  not  refledt  with  Pati¬ 
ence  that  he  had  loll,  as  he  called  it,  fa 
many  Hours  in  their  Company.  I  flat¬ 
tered  myfelf,  faid  he,  that  there  had  been 
none  of  this  Species  remaining  among  us  : 
Strange  that  Men  fhou’d  be  diverted  with 
fuch  uncouth  Noife  and  Hurry,  or  find 
Pleafurein  the  Society  of  Dogs  andHorfes ! 
How  much  more  elegant  are  the  Diver- 
fions  of  the  Town  !  There  feems,  replied 
Euphranor ,  to  be  fome  Refemblance  be¬ 
tween  Fox-hunters  and  Free-thinkers ;  the 
former  exerting  their  animal  Faculties  in 
purfuit  of  Game,  as  you  Gentlemen  em¬ 
ploy  your  Intelle&uals  in  the  purfuit  of 
Truth.  The  kind  of  Amufement  is  the 
fame,  although  the  Objedl  be  different. 
L  TS.  I  had  rather  be  compared  to  any 
Brute  upon  Earth  than  a  rational  Brute. 
CRI.  You  wou’d  then  have  been  lefs  dif- 
pleafed  with  my  Friend  Pytbocles ,  whom 
I  have  heard  compare  the  common  fort  bf 
Minute  Philofophers,  not  to  the  Hunters, 
but  the  Hounds.  For,  faid  he,  you  fhall 
often  fee  among  the  Dogs  a  loud  Babler, 
with  a  bad  Nofe,  lead  the  unskilful  part 
df  the  Pack,  who  join  all  in  his  Cry  with-* 
put  following  any  Scent  of  their  own,  any 

more 
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more  than  the  Herd  of  Free-thinkers  fol-  Dial. 
low  their  own  Reafon.  V. 

II.  But  Pytbocles  was  a  blunt  Man,  and 
muft  never  have  known  l'uch  Realoners 
among  them  as  you  Gentlemen,  who  can 
fit  fo  long  at  an  Argument,  difpute  every 
Inch  of  Ground,  and  yet  know  when 
to  make  a  reafonable  Concefiion.  LTS. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  comes  to  pals, 
but  methinks  Alciphrm  makes  Concefilons 
for  himfelf  and  me  too.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  not  altogether  of  fuch  a  yield¬ 
ing  Temper:  But  yet  I  don’t  care  to  be  lin¬ 
gular  neither.  CRI.  T ruly,  Alciphron ,  when 
I  confider  where  we  are  got,  and  how  far 
we  are  agreed,  I  conceive  it  probable  we 
may  agree  altogether  in  the  end.  You  have 
granted  that  a  Life  of  Virtue  is  upon  all 
Accounts  eligible,  as  moll  conducive  both 
to  the  general  and  particular  Good  of 
Mankind :  And  you  allow,  that  the  Beau¬ 
ty  of  Virtue  alone  is  not  a  fufncient  Mo¬ 
tive  with  Mankind  to  the  Practice  of  it. 

This  led  you  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Be¬ 
lief  of  a  God  wou’d  be  very  ufeful  in  the 
World  ;  and  that  confequently  you  Ihou’d 
be  difpofed  to  admit  any  reafonable  Proof 
of  his  Being  :  Which  Point  hath  been 
proved,  and  you  have  admitted  the  Proof. 

If  then  we  admit  a  Divinity,  why  not 

Divine 
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D  I  AL.  D  ivine  Worfhip  ?  And  if  Worfhip,  why 
V.  not  Religion  to  teach  this  Worfhip  ?  And 
~v — 1  if  a  Religion,  why  not  the  Chriftian,  if 
a  better  cannot  be  affigned,  and  it  be 
already  edablifhed  by  the  Laws  of  our 
Country,  and  handed  down  to  us  from 
our  Fore-fathers  ?  Shall  we  believe  a  God, 
and  not  pray  to  him  for  future  Benefits  nor 
thank  him  for  the  pad  ?  Neither  trud  in 
his  Protection,  nor  love  his  Goodnefs,  nor 
praife  his  Wifdom,  nor  adore  his  Power  ? 
And  if  thefe  Things  are  to  be  done,  can 
we  do  them  in  a  Way  more  fuitable  to  the 
Dignity  of  God  or  Man,  than  is  prefcribed 
by  the  Chriftian  Religion  ?  ALC.  I  am 
not  perhaps  altogether  fure  that  Religion 
mu  ft  be  abfolutely  bad  for  the  Public  :  But 
I  cannot  bear  to  fee  Policy  and  Religion 
walk  hand  in  hand  :  I  do  not  like  to  fee 
Humane  Rights  attached  to  the  Divine  : 
I  am  for  no  Pontifex  Maximus ,  fuch  as  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  Rome:  No  High 
Pried,  as  in  Judcea :  No  Royal  Prieds,  as 
in  /. "Egypt  and  Sparta  :  No  fuch  Things  as 
Dairos  of  Japan,  or  Lamas  of  Part  ary. 

III.  I  knew  a  late  witty  Gentleman  of 
our  SeCt,  who  was  a  great  Admirer  of  the 
ancient  Druids.  He  had  a  mortal  Antipa¬ 
thy  to  the  prefent  edablifhed  Religion,  buc 
ufed  to  fay  he  fhou’d  like  well  to  fee  the 

Druids 
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Druids  and  their  Religion  reftored,  as  it  Dial 
anciently  flourilhed  in  Gaul  and  Britain ;  V. 
for  it  wou’d  be  right  enough  that  there 
fhou’d  be  a  Number  of  contemplative  Men 
fer  apart  to  preferve  a  Knowledge  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  to  educate  Youth,  and  teach 
Men  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  the 
moral  Virtues.  Such,  laid  he,  were  the 
Druids  of  old,  and  I  fhou’d  be  glad 
to  fee  them  once  more  eftablilhed  among 
us.  CRT,  How  wou’d  you  like.  Aid- 
phron ,  that  Priefts  fhou’d  have  Power  to 
decide  all  Controverfies,  adjudge  Property, 
diftribute  Rewards  and  Punifhments ;  that 
all  who  did  not  acquiefce  in  their  Decrees 
fhou’d  be  excommunicated,  held  in  Abhor¬ 
rence,  excluded  from  all  Honours  and  Pri- 
vileges,and  deprived  of  the  common  Bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Laws  ;  and  that  now  and  then, 
a  Number  of  Lay-men  fhou’d  be  cram¬ 
med  together  in  a  Wicker-idol,  and  burnt 
for  an  Offering  to  their  Pagan  Gods  ?  How 
fhou’d  you  like  living  under  fuch  Priefts  and 
fuch  a  Religion  ?  ALC.  Not  at  all.  Such  a 
Situation  wou’d  by  no  means  agree  with 
Free-thinkers.  CRL  And  yet  fuch  were 
the  Druids  and  fuch  their  Religion,  if  we 
may  truft  Ccefars  Account  of  them*.  LTS . 

I  am  now  convinced  more  than  ever,  there 
ought  to  be  no  fuch  Thing  as  an  eftablifhed 

*  De  Bello  Gallico,  1.  6. 
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Dial.  Religion  of  any  kind.  Certainly  all  the 
y.  Nations  of  the  World  have  been  hitherto 
v— '  out  of  their  Wits.  Even  the  Athenians 
themfelves,  the  wifeft  and  freed:  People 
upon  Earth,  had,  I  know  not  what,  foolilh 
Attachment  to  their  eftablifhed  Church. 
They  offered  it  feems  a  Talent  as  a  Re¬ 
ward  to  whoever  fhou’d  kill  Diagoras  the 
Melian ,  a  Free-thinker  of  thofe  Times 
Who  derided  their  Myfteries  :  And  Prota¬ 
goras ,  another  of  the  lame  Turn,  narrow¬ 
ly  efcaped  being  put  to  Death,  for  having 
wrote  fomething  that  feemed  to  contradict 
their  received  Notions  of  the  Gods.  Such 
was  the  Treatment  our  generous  SeCt  met 
with  at  Athens.  And  I  make  no  doubt, 
but  thefe  Druids  wou’d  have  facrihced 
.  many  a  Holocauft  of  Free-thinkers.  I 
wou’d  not  give  a  fingle  Farthing  to  ex¬ 
change  one  Religion  for  another.  Away 
with  all  together,  Root  and  Branch,  or 
you  had  as  good  do  nothing.  No  Druids 
or  Priefts  of  any  fort  for  me :  I  lee  no  oc- 
cafion  for  any  of  them. 


IV.  EUPH.  What  Lyficles  faith  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  Clofe  of  our  laft  Con¬ 
ference,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  refume  the  Point  we  were  then 
entered  upon,  to  wit,  the  Ufe  or  Benefit 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  Aiciphron 
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expected  Crito  fliou’d  make  appear.  CRI.  Dial. 
I  am  the  readier  to  undertake  this  Point,  V. 
becaufe  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  difficult  one, 
and  that  one  great  Mark  of  the  Truth  of 
Chriftianity  is,  in  my  mind,  its  Tendency 
to  do  good,  which  feems  the  North  Star  to 
conduit  our  Judgment  in  moral  Mat¬ 
ters,  and  in  all  Things  of  a  praitic  Na¬ 
ture  ;  Moral  or  practical  Truths  being 
ever  conneited  with  univerfal  Benefit.  But 
to  judge  rightly  of  this  Matter,  we  fhou’d 
endeavour  to  ait  like  Lyficles  upon  another 
Occafion,  taking  into  our  View  the  Sum 
of  Things,  and  confidering  Principles  as 
branched  forth  into  Confequences  to  the 
utmoft  Extent  we  are  able.  We  are  not 
fo  much  to  regard  the  Humour  or  Caprice, 
or  imaginary  Diftreffes  of  a  few  idle  Men, 
whofe  Conceit  may  be  offended,  though 
their  Confcience  cannot  be  wounded ;  but 
fairly  to  coniider  the  true  Intereft  of  Indi¬ 
viduals  as  well  as  of  Humane  Society. 

Now  the  Chriftian  Religion,  confidered  as 
a  Fountain  of  Light,  and  Joy,  and  Peace, 
as  a  Source  of  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Cha¬ 
rity,  (and  that  it  is  fo  will  be  evident  to 
whoever  takes  his  Notion  of  it  from  the 
Gofpel)  muff  needs  be  a  Principle  of  Hap- 
pinefs  and  Virtue.  And  he  who  fees  not, 
that  the  deftroying  the  Principles  of  good 
Actions  muff  deflroy  good  Adtions,  fees 

T  nothing ; 
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Dial,  nothing :  And  he  who,  feeing  this,  {hall 
V.  vet  perfift  to  do  it,  if  he  be  not  wicked, 
"who  is  ? 


Y.  To  me  it  feems  the  Man  can  fee  nei¬ 
ther  deep  nor  far,  who  is  not  fenfible  of 
his  own  Mifery,  Sinfulnefs,  and  Depen¬ 
dence  ;  who  doth  not  perceive,  that  this 
prefent  World  is  not  defigned  or  adapted  to 
make  rational  Souls  happy  j  who  wou’d 
not  be  glad  of  getting  into  a  better  State, 
and  who  wou’d  not  be  overjoy’d  to  find, 
that  the  Road  leading  thither  was  the  Love 
of  God  and  Man,  the  pradtifing  every 
Virtue,  the  living  reafonably  while  we  are 
here  upon  Earth,  proportioning  our  Efteem 
to  the  Value  of  Things,  and  fo  ufing  this 
World  as  not  to  abufe  it  ?  For  this  is  what 
Chriftianity  requires.  It  neither  injoyns 
the  Naftinefs  of  the  Cynic,  nor  the  Infen- 
fibility  of  the  Stoic.  Can  there  be  a  higher 
Ambition  than  to  overcome  the  World,  or 
a  wifer  than  to  fubdue  ourfelves,  or  a 
more  comfortable  Dodtrine  than  the  Re- 
miffion  of  Sins,  or  a  more  joyful  Profpedt 
than  that  of  having  our  bafe  Nature  re¬ 
newed  and  affimilated  to  the  Deity,  our 
being  made  Fellow-citizens  withAngels  and 
Sons  of  God  ?  Did  ever  Pythagoreans, ovPla- 
tonifis ,  or  Stoics,  even  in  Idea  or  in  Wifh, 
propofe  to  the  Mind  of  Man  purer  Means, 
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or  a  nobler  End  ?  How  great  a  Share  of  D  x 
our  Happinefs  depends  upon  Hope !  How  V 
totally  is  this  extinguifhed  by  the  Minute  ' — v 
Philofophy !  On  the  other  hand,  how  is  it 
cherifhed  and  railed  by  the  Gofpel !  Let 
any  Man  who  thinks  in  earned:  but  confi- 
der  thefe  Things,  and  then  fay  which  he 
thinks  deferveth  belt  of  Mankind,  he  who 
recommends,  or  he  who  runs  down  Chri- 
dianity  ?  Which  he  thinks  likelier  to  lead 
a  happy  Life,  to  be  a  hopeful  Son,  an  ho¬ 
ned  Dealer,  a  worthy  Patriot,  He  who  fin- 
cerely  believes  the  Gofpel,  or  He  who  be¬ 
lieves  not  one  Tittle  of  it  ?  He  who  aims 
at  being  a  Child  of  God,  or  He  who  is 
contented  to  be  thought,  and  to  be,  one  of 
Epicurus  s  Hogs  ?  And  in  fad:  do  but  fcan 
the  Charaders,  and  obferve  the  Behaviour 
of  the  common  fort  of  Men  on  both 
fides:  Obferve  and  fay  which  live  mod 
agreeably  to  the  Didates  of  Reafon  ?  How 
Things  Ihou’d  be,  the  Reafon  is  plain  j 
how  they  are,  I  appeal  to  Fad, 

VI.  ALC.  It  is  wonderful  to  obferve 
how  Things  change  Appearance,  as  they 
are  viewed  in  different  Lights,  or  by  diffe¬ 
rent  Eyes.  The  Pidure,  Crito,  that  I  form 
of  Religion  is  very  unlike  yours,  when  I  con- 
fider  how  it  unmans  the  Soul,  filling  it  with 
abfurd  Reveries  and  davifh  Fears 3  how  it 

T  2  extin- 
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Dial,  extinguifhes  the  gentle  Paflions,  inlpiring 
V .  a  Spirit  of  Malice,  and  Rage,  and  Perfe- 

'  cution :  When  I  behold  bitter  Refentments 

and  unholy  Wrath  in  thofe  very  Men, 
who  preach  up  Meeknefs  and  Charity  to 
others.  CR  /.  It  is  very  poffible,  that 
Gentlemen  of  your  Sedt  may  think  Reli¬ 
gion  a  Subjedt  beneath  their  Attention; 
but  yet  it  feems  that  whoever  fets  up  for 
oppofing  any  Dodtrine,  fhou’d  know  what 
it  is  he  difputes  again  ft.  Know  then,  that 
Religion  is  the  virtuous  Mean  between  In¬ 
credulity  and  Superftition.  We  do.  not 
therefore  contend  for  fuperftitious  Fol¬ 
lies,  or  for  the  Rage  of  Bigots.  What 
we  plead  for  is  Religion  againft  Profane- 
nefs,  Law  againft  Confufion,  Virtue  againft 
Vice,  the  Hope  of  a  Chriftian  againft  the 
Defpondency  of  an  Atheift.  I  will  not 
juftify  bitter  Refentments  and  unholy 
Wrath  in  any  Man,  much  lefs  in  a  Chri¬ 
ftian,  and  leaft  of  all  in  a  Clergyman.  But 
if  Sallies  of  Humane  Paftion  fhou’d  fome- 
times  appear  even  in  the  beft,  it  will  not 
furprife  any  one  who  refledts  on  the  Sar- 
cafms  and  ill  Manners  with  which  they 
are  treated  by  the  Minute  Philofophers. 
For  as  Cicero  fomewhere  obferves,  Habet 
Quendarn  aculeum  Contumelia,quem  pati  pru- 
dentes  ac  viri  boni  dijjicillime  pojjimt.  But 
although  you  might  fometimes  obferve  par¬ 
ticular 
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ticular  Perfons,  profeffing  themfelves Chri-  Dial. 
Ilians,  run  into  faulty  Extremes  of  any  V. 
kind  through  Pafiion  and  Infirmity,  while 
Infidels  of  a  more  calm  and  difpaflionate 
Temper  lhall  perhaps  behave  better.  Yet 
thefe  natural  Tendencies  on  either  fide 
prove  nothing,  either  in  favour  of  Infidel 
Principles,  or  againfl  Chriflian.  If  a  Be¬ 
liever  doth  Evil  it  is  owing  to  the  Man  not 
to  his  Belief.  And  if  an  Infidel  doth  good 
it  is  owing  to  the  Man  and  not  to  his  In¬ 
fidelity. 

VII.  LI'S.  To  cut  this  Matter  fhort, 

I  fhall  borrow  an  Allufion  to  Phyfic, 
which  one  of  you  made  ufe  of  againfl  our 
Sect.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the 
Clergy  pafs  for  Phyficians  of  the  Soul,  and 
that  Religion  is  a  fort  of  Medicine  which 
they  deal  in  and  adminifler.  If  then 
Souls  in  great  numbers  are  difealed  and 
loft,  how  can  we  think  the  Phyfician 
skilful  or  his  Phyfic  good  ?  It  is  a  common 
Complaint,  that  Vice  increafes,  and  Men 
grow  daily  more  and  more  wicked.  If  a 
Shepherd's  F  lock  be  difeafed  or  unfound, 
who  is  to  blame  but  the  Shepherd,  for 
neglecting  or  not  knowing  how  to  cure 
thorn  ?  a  F  ig  therefore  for  fuch  Shepherds, 
luch  Phyfic,  and  fuch  Phyficians,  who 
like  other  Mountebanks,  with  great  Gra- 
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Dial,  vky  and  elaborate  Harangues  put  off  their 
•  ]P  f  lis  to  the  People,  who  are  never  the 

' — better  for  them.  EUPH.  Nothing  feems 
more  reafonable  than  this  Remark,  that 
Men  fhou’d  judge  of  a  Phyfician,  and  his 
Piiyfic  by  its  Effedt  on  the  Sick.  But 
pray,  Lyjicles ,  wou’d  you  judge  of  a  Phyfi- 
cian  by  thofe  Sick,  who  take  his  Phyfic 
and  follow  his  Prefcriptions,  or  by  thofe 
who  do  not?  LTS.  Doubtlefs  by  thofe  who 
do.  EUPH.  What  ihall  we  fay  then,  if 
great  numbers  refufe  to  take  the  Phyfick, 
or  inftead  of  it  take  Poifon  of  a  diredt 
contrary  Nature  prefcribed  by  others,  who 
make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  difcredit  the  Phy- 
lician  and  his  Medicines,  to  hinder  Men 
from  ufing  them,  and  to  deftroy  their 
Effedt  by  Drugs  of  their  own  ?  Shall  the 
Phyfician  be  blamed  for  the  mifcarriage  of 
thofe  People  ?  LTS.  By  no  means.  EUPH. 
By  a  parity  of  Reafon  {hou’d  it  not  follow, 
that  the  Tendency  of  religious  Dodtrines 
ought  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Effedts  which 
they  produce,  not  upon  all  who  hear  them, 
but  upon  thofe  only  who  receive  or  be¬ 
lieve  them?  LTS.  It  feems  fo.  EUPH. 
Therefore  to  proceed  fairly,  fhall  we  not 
judge  of  the  Effe&s  of  Religion  by  the  re¬ 
ligious,  of  Faith  by  Believers,  of  Chriftia- 
nity  by  Chriftians  ? 


VIII.  LTS . 
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VIII.  LTS.  But  I  doubt  thefe  fincere  D 1  a  l  . 
Believers  are  very  few.  EUPH.  But  will  V. 
it  not  fuffice  to  juftify  our  Principles,  if  in  "——v 
proportion  to  the  Numbers  which  receive 
them,  and  the  degree  of  Faith  with  which 
they  are  received,  they  produce  good  Ef¬ 
fects.  Perhaps  the  number  of  Believers 
are  not  fo  few  as  you  imagine;  and  if  they 
were,  whofe  fault  is  that  fo  much  as  of 
thofe  who  make  it  their  profeiled  Endea¬ 
vour  to  leflen  that  number  ?  And  who  are 
thofe  but  the  Minute  Philofophers  ?  LTS. 

I  tell  you  it  is  owing  to  the  Clergy  them- 
felves,  to  the  Wickednefs  and  Corruption 
of  Clergymen.  EUPH.  And  who  denies 
but  there  may  be  Minute  Philofophers  even 
among  the  Clergy  ?  CRI.  In  fo  numerous 
a  Body  it  is  to  he  prefumed  there  are  Men 
of  all  forts.  But  notwithftanding  the  cruel 
Reproaches  call  upon  that  Order  by  their 
Enemies,  an  equal  Obferver  of  Men  and 
Things  will,  if  I  miftake  not,  be  inclined 
to  think  thofe  Reproaches  owing  as  much 
to  other  Faults  as  thofe  of  the  Clergy,  ef- 
pecially  if  he  confiders  the  declamatory 
manner  of  thofe  who  cenfure  them. 

EUPH,  My  Knowledge  of  the  World  is 
too  narrow  for  me  to  pretend  to  judge  of 
the  Virtue  and  Merit  and  liberal  Attain¬ 
ments  of  Men  in  the  feveral  Profeffions. 

Befidss,  I  Ihou’d  not  care  for  the  odious 

T  4  work 
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D  i  al.  work  of  Comparifon  :  But  I  may  venture 
V.  to  fay,  the  Clergy  of  this  Country  where 
i— v— '  |  pve  are  ^  no  means  a  difgrace  to  it:  on 
the  contrary,  the  People  feem  much  the 
better  for  their  Example  and  Do&rine. 
But  fuppofing  the  Clergy  to  be  (what  all 
Men  certainly  are)  Sinners  and  faulty; 
fuppofing  you  might  fpy  out  here  and  there 
among  them  even  great  Crimes  and  Vices, 
what  can  you  conclude  again  ft  the  Profef- 
fion  it  felf  from  its  unworthv  Profeffors, 
any  more  than  from  the  Pride,  Pedantry, 
and  bad  Lines  of  fome  Philofophers  againft 
Philofophy,  or  of  Lawyers  againft  Law  ? 

IX.  It  is  certainly  right  to  judge  of  Prin¬ 
ciples  from  their  EfFefts,  but  then  we  muft 
know  them  to  be  Effects  of  thofe  Princi¬ 
ples.  It  is  the  very  Method  I  have  obfer- 
ved,  with  refpedf  to  Religion  and  the  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofophy.  And  I  can  honeftly 
aver,  that  I  never  knew  any  Man  or  Fa¬ 
mily  grow  worle  in  proportion  as  they  grew 
religious  :  But  I  have  often  obferved  that 
Minute  Philofophy  is  die  worft  thing  which 
can  get  into  a  Family,  the  readied  way  to 
impoverish,  divide  and  difgrace  it.  ALC. 
By  the  fame  Method  of  tracing  Caufes 
from  their  Effeds,  I  have  made  it  mv 

J  J 

Obfervation,  that  the  love  of  Truth,  Vir¬ 
tue,  and  the  Happinefs  of  Mankind  are 
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fpecious  Pretexts,  but  not  the  inward  Prin-  Dial. 
ciplesthat  fet  Divines  at  work  :  Elfe  why  V. 
fhou’d  they  affecit  to  abufe  Humane  Reafon,  '—w— > 
to  difparage  natural  Religion,  to  traduce 
the  Philosophers  as  they  univerfally  do? 

CRI.  Not  fo  univerfally  perhaps  as  you 
imagine.  A  Chriftian,  indeed,  is  for  con- 
lining  Reafon  within  its  due  Bounds ;  and 
fo  is  every  reafonable  Man.  If  we  are 
forbid  meddling  with  unprofitable  Quefti- 
ons,  vain  Philofophy,  and  Science  falfly 
fo  called,  it  cannot  be  thence  inferred, 
that  all  Inquiries  into  profitable  Queftions, 
ufeful  Philofophy,  and  true  Science,  are 
unlawful.  A  Minute  Philofopher  may 
indeed  impute,  and  perhaps  a  weak  Brother 
may  imagine  thofe  Inferences,  but  Men  of 
Senfe  will  never  make  them.  God  is  the 
common  Father  of  Lights ;  and  all  Know¬ 
ledge  really  fuch,  whether  natural  or  re¬ 
vealed,  is  derived  from  the  fame  Source  of 
Light  and  Truth.  To  amafs  together  Au¬ 
thorities  upon  fo  plain  a  Point  wou’d  be 
needlefs.  It  muft  be  owned  fome  Mens 
attributing  too  much  to  Humane  Reafon, 
hath, as  is  natural,  made  others  attribute  too 
little  to  it.  But  thus  much  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged, that  there  is  a  natural  Religion, 
which  may  be  difcovered  and  proved  by 
the  light  of  Reafon,  to  thofe  who  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  fuch  Proofs.  But  it  muft  be 
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Dial,  withal  acknowledged,  that  Precepts  and 
V.  Oracles  from  Heaven  are  incomparably 
I--— v-w-J  better  fuited  to  popular  Improvement  and 
the  good  of  Society,  than  the  Reafonings 
of  Philofophers ;  and  accordingly  we  do 
not  find,  that  natural  or  rational  Religion 
ever  became  the  popular  national  Religion 
of  any  Country. 

X.  ALC.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in 
all  Heathen  Countries  there  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  colour  of  Religion,  a 
world  of  Fables  and  fuperflitious  Rites. 
But  I  queftion  whether  they  were  fo  abfurd 
and  of  fo  bad  Influence  as  is  vulgarly  re- 
prefented,  fince  their  refpe&ive  Legifiators 
and  Magiflrates  muff,  without  doubt,  have 
thought  them  ufeful.  CRI.  It  were  need- 
lefs  to  inquire  into  all  the  Rites  and  No¬ 
tions  of  the  Gentile  World.  This  hath 
been  largely  done  when  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceflary.  And  whoever  thinks  it  worth 
while  may  be  eafily  fatisfied  about  them. 
But  as  to  the  Tendency  and  Ufefulnefs  of 
the  Heathen  Religion  in  general,  I  beg 
leave  to  mention  a  Remark  of  St.  Augu- 
Jltne's-f,  who  obferves  that  the  Heathens 
in  their  Religion  had  no  Aflemblies  for 
preaching,  wherein  the  People  were  to  be 
inflruded  what  Duties  or  Virtues  the  Gods 
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required,  no  Place  or  Means  to  be  taught  Dial. 
what  Perjius  *  exhorts  them  to  learn.  V. 

DiCciteque  6  miferi,  &  caufas  cognofcite  rerutn> 

Quid  fumus ,  6?  quidnam  vitturi  gignimur.  • 

ALC.  This  is  the  true  Spirit  of  the  P arty, 
never  to  allow  a  Grain  of  Ufe  or  Good- 
nefs  to  any  thing  out  of  their  own  Pale : 

But  we  have  had  learned  Men  who  have 
done  Juftice  to  the  Religion  of  the  G entiles. 

CRI.  We  do  not  deny  but  there  was  fome- 
thing  ufeful  in  the  old  Religions  of  Rome 
and  Greece,  and  fome  other  Pagan  Coun¬ 
tries.  On  the  contrary,  we  freely  own 
they  produced  fome  good  Effedts  on  the 
People  :  But  then  thefe  good  Effedts  were 
owing  to  the  Truths  contained  in  thofe 
falfe  Religions,  the  truer  therefore  the 
more  ufeful.  I  believe  you  will  find  it  a 
hard  Matter  to  produce  any  ufeful  Truth, 
any  moral  Precept,  any  falutary  Principle 
or  Notion  in  any  Gentile  Syftem,  either 
of  Religion  or  Philofophy,  which  is  not 
comprehended  in  the  Chriflian,  and  either 
enforced  by  ftronger  Motives,  or  fuppor- 
ted  by  better  Authority,  or  carried  to  a 
higher  Point  of  Perfedtion. 

XI.  Confequently  you  wou’d  have  us 
think  our  felves  a  finer  People  than  the  an- 

?  Sat.  j. 
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Dial,  cient  Greeks  or  Romans.  CRI.  If  by 
Y.  finer  you  mean  better,  perhaps  we  are; 
^ — '  and  if  we  are  not,  it  is  not  owing  to  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  but  to  the  want  of  it. 
ALC.  You  fay  perhaps  we  are.  I  do  not 
pique  my  felf  on  my  reading  :  But  fhou’d 
be  very  ignorant  to  be  capable  of  being 
impofed  on  in  fo  plain  a  Point.  What! 
compare  Cicero  or  Brutus  to  an  Englifo 
Patriot,  or  Seneca  to  one  of  our  Parfons ! 
Then  that  invincible  Conftancy  and  Vigour 
of  Mind,  that  difmterefted  and  noble  Vir¬ 
tue,  that  adorable  publick  Spirit  you  fo 
much  admire,  are  things  in  them  fo  well 
known,  and  fo  different  from  our  Manners, 
that  1  know  not  how  to  excufe  your  per¬ 
haps.  Euphranor ,  indeed,  who  pafleth  his 
Life  in  this  obfcure  Corner,  may  poffibly 
miftake  the  Characters  of  our  Times,  but 
you  who  know  the  World,  how  cou’d  you 
be  guilty  of  fuch  a  Miftake  ?  CRI.  O 
Alciphron ,  I  wou’d  by  no  means  detract 
from  the  noble  Virtue  of  ancient  Heroes: 
But  I  obferve  thofe great  Men  were  not  the 
Minute  Philofophers  of  their  Times; 
that  the  heft  Principles  upon  which  they 
aded  are  common  to  them  with  Chriftians, 
of  whom  it  wou’d  be  no  difficult  Matter 
to  affign  many  Inftances,  in  every  kind  of 
Worth  and  Virtue,  publick  or  private, 
.eaual  tp  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  An- 

cients. 
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dents.  Though  perhaps  their  Story  might  Dial. 
not  have  been  fa  well  told,  fet  off  with  V. 
fuch  fine  Lights  and  colourings  of  Style,  >  ' 

or  fo  vulgarly  known  and  confidered  by 
every  School-boy.  But  though  it  thou  d 
be  granted,  that  here  and  there  a  Greek  or 
Roman  Genius,  bred  up  under  Arid  Laws 
and  fevere  Difcipline,  animated  to  public 
Virtue  by  Statues,  Crowns,  Triumphal 
Arches,  and  fuch  Rewards  and  Monu¬ 
ments  of  great  Addons,  might  attain  to  a 
Character  and  Fame  beyond  other  Men, 
yet  this  will  prove  only,  that  they  had 
more  Spirit  and  lived  under  a  civil  Polity 
more  wifely  ordered  in  certain  points  than 
ours ;  Which  advantages  of  Nature  and 
civil  Infid  nation  will  be  no  Argument  for 
their  Religion  or  againfi:  ours.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  feems  an  invincible  Proof  of  the 
Power  and  Excellency  of  the  Chrifhan  Re¬ 
ligion,  that,  without  the  help  of  thofe 
civil  Infidtutions  and  Incentives  to  Glory, 
it  fhou’d  be  able  to  infpire  a  Phlegmatic 
People  with  the  noblefl  Sentiments,  and 
foften  the  rugged  Manners  of  Northern 
Boors  into  Gentlenefs  and  Humanity :  and 
that  thefe  good  Qualities  fhou’d  become 
National,  and  rife  and  fall  in  proportion 
to  the  Purity  of  our  Religion,  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to,  or  recedes  from  the  Plan  laid 
down  in  the  Gofpel. 
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XII.  To  make  a  right  Judgment  of  the 
Effects  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  let  us 
take  a  furvey  of  the  prevailing  Notions 
and  Manners  of  this  very  Country  where 
we  live,  and  compare  them  with  thofe  of 
our  Heathen  Predeceflbrs.  ALC.  I  have 
heard  much  of  the  glorious  Light  of  the 
Gofpel,  and  fliou’d  be  glad  to  fee  fome 
Effe&s  of  it  in  my  own  dear  Country, 
which,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  mod: 
corrupt  and  profligate  upon  Earth,  not- 
withftanding  the  boafled  Purity  of  our 
Religion.  But  it  wou’d  look  mean  and 
diffident,  to  affeft  a  Comparifon  with  the 
barbarous  Heathen,  from  whence  we 
drew  our  Original  :  If  you  wou’d  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  your  Religion,  dare  to  make  it 
with  the  moft  renowned  Heathens  of  An¬ 
tiquity.  C  R  I.  It  is  a  common  Prejudice, 
to  defpife  the  prefent  and  over-rate  re¬ 
mote  Times  and  Things.  Something  of 
this  feems  to  enter  into  the  Judgments  Men 
make  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  F  or  though 
it  muff;  be  allowed,  thofe  Nations  produ¬ 
ced  fome  noble  Spirits  and  great  Paterns 
of  Virtue :  yet  upon  the  whole,  it  feems 
to  me  they  were  much  inferior  in  point  of 
real  Virtue  and  good  Morals,  even  to 
this  corrupt  and  profligate  Nation,  as  you 
are  now  pleafed  to  call  it  in  diffnonour  to 
our  Religion  j  however  you  may  think  fit 
1  to 
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characterize  it,  when  you  wou’d  do  Dial. 
honour  to  the  Minute  Philofophy.  This,  V. 

I  think,  will  be  plain  to  any  one,  who  “V* 
{hall  turn  off  his  Eyes  from  a  few  fhining 
Characters,  to  view  the  general  Manners 
and  Cuftoms  of  thofe  People.  .  Their  in- 
folent  treatment  of  Captives,  even  of  the 
higheft  Rank  and  fofter  Sex,  their  unna¬ 
tural  expofing  of  their  own  Children8 
their  bloody  Gladiatorian  Spectacles,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  common  Notions  of 
Englijhmen ,  are  to  me  a  plain  Proof,  that 
our  Minds  are  much  foftened  by  Chriftia- 
nity.  Cou’d  any  thing  be  more  unjuft, 
than  the  condemning  a  young  Lady  to 
the  mod;  infamous  Punilhment  and  Death 
for  the  guilt  of  her  Father,  or  a  whole 
Family  of  Slaves,  perhaps  fome  hundreds 
for  a  Crime  committed  by  one  ?  Or  more 
Abominable  than  their  Bacchanals  and 
unbridled  Lulls  of  every  kind?  which, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  done  by 
Minute  Philofophers  to  debauch  the  Na¬ 
tion,  and  their  fuccefsful  Attempts  on 
fome  part  of  it,  have  not  yet  been  match¬ 
ed  among  us,  at  leaft  not  in  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  Impudence  and  Effrontery. 

While  the  Romans  were  poor,  they  were 
temperate}  but,  as  they  grew  rich,  they 
became  luxurious  to  a  degree  that  is  hardly 
believed  or  conceived  by  us.  It  cannot 

be 
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DiAL.be  denied,  the  old  Roman  Spirit  was  a 
V.  great  one.  But  it  is  as  certain,  there  have 
been  numberlefs  Examples  of  the  moft  re¬ 
folate  and  clear  Courage  in  Britons ,  and 
in  general  from  a  Religious  Caufe.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  feems  an  indance  of  the 
greated  Blindnefs  and  Ingratitude,  that  we 
do  not  fee  and  own  the  exceeding  great 
Benefits  of  Chriftianity,  which,  to  omit 
higher  confiderations,  -Bath  fo  vifibly 
foftened,  polifhed,  and  embellifhed  our 
Manners. 

XIII.  Ah  C.  O  Crito,  we  are  alarmed 
at  Cruelty  in  a  foreign  Shape,  but  over¬ 
look  it  in  a  familiar  one.  Elfe  how  is  it 
pofiible  that  you  fhou’d  not  fee  the  Inhu¬ 
manity  of  that  barbarous  Cudom  of  Duel¬ 
ling,  a  thing  avowed  and  tolerated  and 
even  reputable  among  us  ?  Or  that  feeing 
this,  you  fhou’d  fuppofe  our  Englijhmen 
of  a  more  gentle  difpofition  than  the  old 
Romans ,  who  were  altogether  Strangers 
to  it  ?  CRI.  I  will  by  no  means  make  an 
Apology  for  every  Goth  that  walks  the 
Streets,  with  a  determined  purpofe  to 
murder  any  Man  who  (hall  but  fpit  in  his 
Face,  or  give  him  the  Lye.  Nor  do  I 
think  the  Chridian  Religion  is  in  the  lead 
anfwerable,  for  a  practice  fo  diredtly  op- 
pofite  to  its  Precepts,  and  which  obtains 
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only  among  the  idle  part  of  the  Nation,  Dial,’ 
your  Men  of  Fafhion ;  who,  inftead  of  V. 
Law,  Reafon  or  Religion,  are  governed  v-w 
by  Fafhion.  Be  pleafed  to  confider  that 
what  may  be,  and  truly  is,  a  moft  fcanda- 
lous  reproach  to  a  Chriftian  Country,  may  be 
none  at  all  to  the  Chriftian  Religion:  For 
the  Pagan  encouraged  Men  in  feveral  Vi¬ 
ces,  but  the  Chriftian  in  none.  AL  C. 

Give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that  what  you 
now  fay  is  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  For 
the  queftion,  at  prefent,  is  not  concerning 
the  refpeCtive  tendencies  of  the  Pagan  and 
the  Chriftian  Religions,  but  concerning 
our  Manners,  as  actually  compared  with 
thofe  of  ancient  Heathens,  who  1  aver 
had  no  fuch  barbarous  Cuflom  as  Duel¬ 
ling.  CRI.  And  I  aver  that,  bad  as  this 
is,  they  had  a  worfe ;  and  that  was  Poi- 
foning.  By  which  we  have  reafon  to 
think  there  were  many  more  Lives  deftroy- 
ed,  than  by  this  Gothic  Crime  of  Duel¬ 
ling  :  Inafmuch  as  it  extended  to  all  Ages, 

Sexes,  and  Characters,  and  as  its  Effects 
were  more  fecret  and  unavoidable ;  and  as 
it  had  more  Temptations,  Interefl  as  well 
as  Paffion,  to  recommend  it  to  wicked 
Men.  And  for  the  FaCt,  not  to  wafte 
.  time,  I  refer  you  to  the  Roman  Authors 
themfelves.  LYS.  It  is  very  true:  Duel¬ 
ling  is  not  fo  general  a  Nufance  as  Poifon 
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DiAL.ing,  nor  of  fo  bale  a  Nature.  This  Crime, 
V.  if  it  be  a  Crime,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  keep 
v— '  its  ground  in  fpight  of  the  Law  and  the 
Gofpel.  The  Clergy  never  preach  againft 
it,  becaufe  themfelves  never  fuffer  by  it : 
and  the  Man  of  honour  muft  not  appear 
againft  the  means  of  vindicating  Honour. 
CRT.  Though  it  be  remarked  by  fome  of 
your  Se<ft,  that  the  Clergy  are  not  •  ufed  to 
preach  againft  Duelling,  yet  I  neither 
think  the  Remark  it  felf  juft,  nor  the 
Reafon  affigned  for  it.  In  effedt,  one  half 
of  their  Sermons,  all  that  is  faid  of  Cha¬ 
rity,  Brotherly  Love,  Forbearance,  Meek- 
nefs,  and  Forgiving  Injuries  is  diredtly  a- 
gainft  this  wicked  Cuftom ;  by  which  the 
Clergy  themfelves  are  fo  far  from  never 
fuffering,  that  perhaps  they  will  be  found, 
all  things  confidered,  to  fuffer  oftner  than 
other  Men.  LTS.  How  do  you  make 
this  appear?  CRI.  An  Obferver  of  Man¬ 
kind  may  remark  two  kinds  of  Bully,  the 
Fighting  and  the  Tame,  both  public 
Nufances,  the  former  (who  is  the  more 
dangerous  Animal,  but  by  much  the  lefs 
common  of  the  two)  employs  himfelf 
wholly  and  folely  againft  the  Laity, 
while  the  tame  Species  exert  their  Ta¬ 
lents  upon  the  Clergy.  The  Qualities 
conftituent  of  this  tame  Bully  are  natural 
Rudenefs  joined  with  a  delicate  fenle  of 

Danger. 
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Danger.  For,  you  muft  know,  the  force  Dial. 
of  inbred  Infolence  and  ill  Manners  is  not  V. 
diminifhed,  though  it  acquire  a  new  De-  v- — v— 
termination,  from  the  fashionable  cuftom 
of  calling  Men  to  account  for  their  Beha¬ 
viour.  Hence  you  may  often  fee  one  of 
thefe  tame  Bullies  ready  to  buril  with 
Pride  and  ill  Humour,  which  he  dares  not 
vent  till  a  Parfon  has  come  in  the  way 
to  his  Relief.  And  the  Man  of  Raillery, 
who  wou’d  as  foon  bite  elf  his  Tongue, 
as  break  a  jeft  on  the  profeffion  of  Arms 
in  the  prefence  of  a  military  Man,  (hall 
inftantly  brighten  up,  and  aflume  a  fami¬ 
liar  Air  with  Religion  and  the  Church 
before  Eccleliaftics.  Dorcon ,  who  paffes  for 
a  Poltron  and  flupid  in  all  other  Company, 
and  really  is  fo,  when  he  is  got  among 
Clergymen,  affeCts  a  quite  oppofite  Cha¬ 
racter.  And  many  Dorcons  there  are, 
which  owe  their  Wit  and  Courage  to  this 
Paffive  Order. 

XIV.  ALC.  But,  to  return  to  the 
point  in  hand,  can  you  deny,  the  old 
Romans  Were  as  famous  for  Juftice  and 
Integrity,  as  Men  in  thefe  days  for  the 
contrary  Qualities  ?  CRT.  The  Character 
of  the  'Remans  is  not  to  be  taken  from  the 
Sentiments  of  Tally,  or  Cato's  Actions,  or 
a  fiiining  paffage  here  and  there  in  their 

U  2  Hiftory, 
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Dial.  Hiitory,  but  from  the  prevailing  tenor  of 
V.  their  Lives  and  Notions.  Now  if  they 
'  and  our  modern  Bntons  are  weighed  in 

this  fame  equal  balance,  you  will,  if  I 
miftake  not,  appear  to  have  been  preju¬ 
diced  in  favour  of  the  old  Romans  againft 
your  own  Country,  probably  becaufe  it 
profefleth  Chriftianity.  Whatever  inftances 
of  Fraud  or  Injuftice  may  be  feen  in 
Chriftians  carry  their  own  cenfure  with 
them,  in  the  care  that  is  taken  to  conceal 
them,  and  the  fhame  that  attends  their 
difcovery.  There  is,  even  at  this  day,  a 
fort  of  Modefty  in  aU  our  public  Coun¬ 
cils  and  Deliberations.  And  I  believe, 
the  boldeft  of  our  Minute  Philofophers 
wou’d  hardly  undertake  in  a  popular  Af- 
fembly,  to  propol'e  any  thing  parallel  to 
the  Rape  of  the  Sabines ,  the  mod:  unjuft 
ufage  of  Lucius  ^tarquinius  Collatinus , 
or  the  ungrateful  treatment  of  Ca¬ 
millas,  which,  as  a  learned  Father  ob- 
lerves,  were  inftances  of  Iniquity  agreed 
to  by  the  public  body  of  the  Romans.  And 
if  Rome  in  her  early  days  were  capable  of 
.  fuch  flagrant  Injuftice,  it  is  moft  certain 
file  did  not  mend  her  Manners,  as  fhe 
grew  great  in  Wealth  and  Empire,  having 
produced  Monfters  in  every  kind  of 
Wickednefs,  as  far  exceeding  other  Men, 
as  they  furpafled  them  in  power.  I  freely 

acknow- 
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acknowledge,-  the  Chriftian  Religion  hath  Dial, 
not  had  the  fame  influence  upon  the  Na-  V. 
tion,thatit  wou’din  cafe  it  had  been  always  ’ — -v— 
profefled  in  its  Purity,  and  cordially  be¬ 
lieved  by  all  Men.  But  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  if  you  take  the  Roman  Hiftory 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  impar¬ 
tially  compare  it  with  our  own,  you  will 
neither  find  them  fo  good,  nor  your 
Countrymen  fo  bad  as  you  imagine.  On 
the  contrary  an  indifferent  Eye  may,  I 
verily  think,  perceive  a  vein  of  Charity 
and  Juftice,  the  effedt  of  Chriftian  Prin¬ 
ciples,  run  through  the  latter;  which, 
though  not  equally  difcernible  in  all  parts, 
yet  difclofeth  it  felf  fufficiently  to  make  a 
wide  difference  upon  the  whole  in  fpight 
of  the  general  Appetites  and  Paflions  of 
Humane  Nature,  as  well  as  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  hardnefs  and  roughnefs  of  the  block 
out  of  which  we  were  hewn.  And  it  is 
obfervable  (what  the  Roman  Authors  them- 
felvesdo  often  fuggeft)  that,  even  their 
Virtues  and  magnanimous  Adtions  rofe 
and  fell  with  a  fenfe  of  Providence,  and 
a  future  State,  and  a  Philofophy  the 
neareft  to  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

XV.  Crito  having  fpoke  thus,  paufed. 

But  Alciphron  addreffing  himfelf  to  Eu~ 
phranor  and  me,  faid.  It  is  natural  for 

U  3  Men, 
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Di  A i.  Men,  according  to  their  feveral  Educa- 
V.  tions  and  Prejudices,  to  form  contrary 
Judgments  upon  the  fame  things,  which 
they  view  in  very  different  lights.  Crito , 

for  inftance,  imagines  that  none  but  Sa¬ 
lutary  Effects  proceed  from  Religion  :  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  appeal  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  Experience  and  Observation  of  other 
Men.  you  fhali  find  it  grown  into  a  Pro¬ 
verb  that  Religion  is  the  root  of  evil. 

I’antiun  Relligio  potuit  fuadere  mqlorum. 

And  this  not  only  among  Epicureans  or 
other  ancient  Heathens,  but  among  Mo¬ 
derns  fpeaking  of  the  Chriftian  Religion. 
Now  methinksitis  unreafonable  to  oppofe 
againft  the  general  concurring  Opinion  of 
the  World,  the  Obfervation  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  Perfon,  or  particular  fet  of  Zealots, 
whofe  Preiudice  flicks  clofe  to  them,  and 
ever  mixeth  with  their  Jud  gment ;  and 
who  read,  collect,  and  obferve  with  an  Eye 
not  to  difcover  the  Truth,  but  to  defend 
their  Prejudice.  CRI.  Though  I  cannot 
think  with  Alciphron ,  yet  I  muft  own,  I 
admire  his  Addrefs  and  Dexterity  in  Ar¬ 
gument.  Popular  and  general  Opinion  is 
by  him  reprefen  ted,  on  certain  occafions, 
to  be  a  fure  mark  of  Error.  But  when 
it  ferves  his  ends  that  it  fhou’d  feem  o- 
therwife,  he  can  as  eafilv  make  it  a 

Cha- 
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Character  of  Truth.  But  it  will  by  no  Dial. 
means  follow,  that  a  profane  Proverb  V. 
ufed  by  the  Friends  and  admired  Authors  '  r  J 
of  a  Minute  Philofopher,  mull  therefore 
be  a  received  Opinion,  much  lefs  a  Truth 
grounded  on  the  Experience  and  Qbferva- 
tion  of  Mankind.  Sadnefs  may  fpring 
from  Guilt  or  Superftition,  and  Rage  from 
Bigotry,  but  Darknefs  might  as  well  be 
fuppofed  the  natural  Effcdt  of  Sunlhine, 
as  fullen  and  furious  Paffions  to  proceed 
from  the  glad  Tidings  and  divine  Precepts 
of  the  Gofpel.  What  is  the  Sum  and  Sub- 
llance, Scope  and  End  of  Chrift’s  Religion, 
but  the  Love  of  God  and  Man?  To 
which  all  other  Points  and  Duties  are  re¬ 
lative  and  fubordinate,  as  Parts  or  Means, 
as  Signs,  Principles,  Motives,  or  Effects. 

Now  I  wou’d  fain  know,  how  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  Evil  or  Wickednefs  of  any  kind 
to  fpring  from  fuch  a  fource.  I  will  not 
pretend,  there  are  no  evil  Qualities  in 
Chriflians,  nor  good  in  Minute  Philofo- 
phers.  But  this  I  affirm,  that  whatever 
evil  is  in  us,  our  Principles  certainly  lead 
to  Good ;  and  whatever  good  there  may 
be  in  you,  it  is  moffc  certain  your  Princi¬ 
ples  lead  to  evil. 

XVI.  Ah  C.  It  mull  be  owned  there 
is  a  fair  outfide,  and  many  plaufible  things 
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Dial,  befaid,  ior  the  Chriftian  Religion  taken 
V.  fimply  as  it  lies  in  the  Gofpel.  But  it  is 
k ~ 1  th^  Obfervation  of  one  of  our  great 
Writers,  that  the  firft  Chriftian  Preachers 
very  cunningly  began  with  the  faireft  Face 
and  the  beft  moral  Dodtrines  in  the  World. 
It  was  all  Love,  Charity,  Meeknefs,  Pa¬ 
tience  and  fo  forth.  But  when  by  this 
means  they  had  drawn  over  the  World 
and  got  Power,  they  foon  changed  their 
Appearance,  and  fhewed  Cruelty,  Ambi¬ 
tion,  Avarice  and  every  bad  quality.  CR  I, 
That  is  to  fay  fome  Men  very  cunningly 
preached  and  underwent  a  world  of  hard¬ 
ships,  and  laid  down  their  lives  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  beft  Principles  and  the  beft 
Morals,  to  the  end  that  others  fome  Cen¬ 
turies  after  might  reap  the  benefit  of  bad 
ones.  Whoever  may  be  cunning,  there  is 
not  much  Cunning  in  the  maker  of  this 
Obfervation.  ALC.  And  yet  ever  fince 
this  Religion  hath  appeared  in  the  World, 
we  have  had  eternal  Feuds,  Factions,  Maf- 
facres  and  Wars,  the  very  reverfe  of  that 
Hymn  with  which  it  is  introduced  in  the 
Gofpel :  Glory  be  to  God  on  high ,  on  Earth 
Peace,  Good-will  towards  Men.  CR  I.  This 
I  will  not  deny.  I  will  even  own  that  the 
Gofpel  and  the  Chriftian  Religion  have 
been  often  the  Pretexts  forthefe  Evils  5  but 
it  will  not  thence  follow  they  were  the 
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Caufe.  On  the  contrary  it  is  plain  they  Dial. 
cou’d  not  be  the  real  proper  Caufe  of  thefe  V. 
Evils,  becaufe  a  rebellious,  proud,  revenge¬ 
ful,  quarrelfome  Spirit  is  diredtly  op¬ 
posite  to  the  whole  Tenor  and  moffc 
exprefs  Precepts  of  Chriftianity  :  a  Point 
fo  clear  that  I  Ihall  not  prove  it.  And 
fecondly,  becaufe  all  thofe  Evils  you  men¬ 
tion  were  as  frequent,  nay,  much  more 
frequent,  before  the  Chriftian  Religion 
was  known  in  the  World.  They  are  the 
common  Product  of  the  Paffions  and 
Vices  of  Mankind,  which  are  fometimes 
covered  with  the  Mafque  of  Religion  by 
wicked  Men,  having  the  Form  of  Godli- 
nefs  without  the  Power  of  it.  This  Truth 
feems  fo  plain, that  I  am  furprifed  how  any 
Man  of  Senfe,  Knowledge,  and  Candour 
can  make  a  doubt  of  it. 

XVII.  Take  but  a  view  of  Heathen 
Rome ;  what  a  Scene  is  there  of  Faction 
and  Fury  and  civil  Rage?  Let  any  Man 
confider  the  perpetual  Feuds  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians ,  the  bloody  and 
inhumane  Factions  of  Marius  and  Syllay 
Cinna  and  Oblavius,  and  the  vaft  havoc 
of  Mankind,  during  the  two  famous 
Triumvirates.  To  be  fhort,  let  any  Man 

of  common  Candour  and  common  Senfe 

\ 

but  call  an  Eye,  from  one  end  to  the  o- 
ther  of  the  Roman  Story,  and  behold  that 
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.  long  Sceneof Seditions,  Murders, Ma  fiacres, 
Proscriptions  and  Hefolations  of  every  kind, 
enhanfed  by  every  cruel  circumftance  of 
Rage,  Rapine  and  Revenge,  and  then  fay, 
whether  thofe  Evils  were  introduced  into 
the  World  with  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
or  whether  they  are  not  lefs  frequent 
now  than  before?  ALC.  The  ancient 
Romans ,  it  mu  ft  be  owned,  had  a  high 
and  fierce  Spirit,  which  produced  eager 
Contentions  and  very  bloody  Cataftrophes. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a 
polite  and  gentle  fort  of  Men,  foftened 
by  Arts  and  Philofophy.  It  is  impofiible 
to  think  of  the  little  States  and  Cities  of 
Greece,  without  wifhing  to  have  lived  in 
thofe  times,  without  admiring  their  Po¬ 
licy  and  envying  their  Happinefs.  CR I. 
Men  are  apt  to  confider  the  dark  fides  of 
what  they  poffeis,  and  the  bright  ones  of 
things  out  of  their  reach.  A  fine  Cli¬ 
mate,  elegant  Tafte,  polite  Amufements, 
love  of  Liberty,  and  a  moft  ingenious 
inventive  Spirit  for  Arts  and  Sciences  were 
indifputable  Prerogatives  of  ancient  Greece. 
But  as  for  Peace  and  Quietnefs,  Gentle- 
nefs  and  Humanity,  I  think  we  have 
plainly  the  advantage :  For  thofe  envied 
Cities  compofed  of  gentle  Greeks  were 
not  without  their  Fa&ions,  which  perfe¬ 
cted  each  other  with  fuch  Treachery, 
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Rage,  and  Malice,  that  in  refpedt  of  them  Dial. 
our  factious  Folk  are  meer  Lambs.  To  be  V. 
convinced  of  this  Truth,  you  need  only 
look  into  'Thucydides* ,  where  you  will  find 
thofe  Cities  in  general  involved  in  fuch 
bitter  Factions,  as  for  Fellow-Citizens 
without  the  formalities  of  War,  to  mur¬ 
der  one  another,  even  in  their  Senate- 
houfes  and  their  Temples,  no  regard  be¬ 
ing  had  to  Merit,  Rank,  Obligation,  or 
Nearnefs  of  Blood.  And  if  Humane  Na¬ 
ture  boiled  up  to  fo  vehement  a  pitch  in 
the  polited  People,  what  wonder  that  fa*, 
vage  Nations  fhou’d  fcalp,  road,  torture, 
and  dedroy  each  other,  as  they  are  known 
to  do?  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  without 
Religion  there  wou’d  not  be  wanting  Pre¬ 
texts  for  Quarrels  and  Debates;  all  which 
can  very  eafily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
natural  Infirmities  and  Corruption  of  Men. 

It  wou’d  not  perhaps  be  fo  eafy  to  account 
for  the  Blindnefs  of  thofe,  who  impute 
the  mod  hellifh  Effefts  to  the  mod  divine 
Principle,  if  they  cou’d  be  fuppofed  in  ear¬ 
ned,  and  to  have  confidered  the  Point.  One 
may  daily  fee  ignorant  and  prejudiced  Men 
make  the  mod  abfurd  Blunders  :  But  that 
Free-thinkers,  Divers  to  the  Bottom  of 
Things,  Fair  Inquirers,  and  Openers  of 
Eyes  fhould  be  capable  of  fuch  a  grofs 
Midake,  is  what  one  would  not  expert. 

*  Thucyd.  1, 3.  XVIIL 
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Dial,  XVIII.  ALC.  The  reft  of  Mankind 
V .  we  cou’d  more  eafily  give  up :  but  as  for 
\ .  r^r-uj  the  Greeks,  Men  of  the  moft  refined  Ge¬ 
nius  exprefs  an  high  efteem  of  them,  not 
only  on  account  of  thofe  Qualities  which 
you  think  fit  to  allow  them,  but  alfo  for 
their  Virtues.  CRT.  1  fhall  not  take  up¬ 
on  me  to  fay  how  far  fotne  Men  may  be 
prejudiced  againft  their  Country,  or  whe¬ 
ther  others  may  not  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  it.  But  upon  the  fulleft  and 
moft  equal  Obfervation  that  I  am  able  to 
make,  it  is  my  opinion,  that,  if  by  Vir¬ 
tue  is  meant  Truth,  Juftice,  Gratitude, 
there  is  incomparably  more  Virtue,  now 
at  this  day  in  England,  than  at  any  time 
cou’d  be  found  in  ancient  Greece.  Thus 
much  will  be  allowed,  that  we  know  few 
Countries,  if  any,  where  Men  of  eminent 
Worth,  and  famous  for  deferving  well  of 
the  Public,  met  with  harder  Fate,  and 
were  more  ungratefully  treated  than  in  the 
moft  polite  and  learned  of  the  Grecian 
States.  Though  Socrates  it  muft  be  owned 
wou’d  not  allow,  that  thofe  Statefmen, 
by  adorning  the  City,  augmenting  the 
Fleet,  or  extending  the  Commerce  of 
Athens,  deferved  well  of  their  Country ;  or 
cou’d  with  juftice  complain  of  the  un¬ 
grateful  Returns  made  by  their  Fellow- 
Citizens,  whom,  while  they  were  in  power, 

they 
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they  had  taken  no  care  to  make  better  Dial. 
Men,  by  improving  and  cultivating  their  V. 
Minds  with  the  Principles  of  Virtue, 
which  if  they  had  done,  they  needed  not 
to  have  feared  their  Ingratitude.  If  I 
were  to  declare  my  opinion,  what  gave 
the  chief  Advantage  to  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  and  other  Nations,  which  have  made 
the  greateft  Figure  in  the  World,  I  (hon'd 
be  apt  to  think  it  was  a  peculiar  Reve¬ 
rence  for  their  refpedtive  Laws  and  Infti- 
tutions,  which  infpired  them  with  Steadi- 
nefs  and  Courage,  and  that  hearty  gene¬ 
rous  Love  of  their  Country, by  which  they 
did  not  meerly  underhand  a  certain  Lan¬ 
guage  or  T ribe  of  Men,  much  lefs  a  par¬ 
ticular  fpot  of  Earth,  but  included  a  cer¬ 
tain  Syflem  of  Manners,  Cuftoms,  No¬ 
tions,  Rites,  and  Laws  Civil  and  Reli¬ 
gious.  ALC.  Oh  !  I  perceive  your  Drift, 
you  wou’d  have  us  reverence  the  Laws 
and  Religious  Inftitutions  of  our  Coun¬ 
try.  But  herein  we  beg  to  be  excufed,  if 
we  do  not  think  fit  to  imitate  the  Greeks , 
or  to  be  governed  by  any  Authority  what- 
foever.  But  to  return  :  As  for  Wars  and 
Factions,  I  grant  they  ever  were  and  ever 
will  be  in  the  World  upon  fome  pretext 
or  other,  as  long  as  Men  are  Men, 
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D  i  al.  XIX.  But  there  is  a  fort  of  War  and 
V.  Warriors  peculiar  to  Chriftendom,  which 
'  the  Heathens  had  no  notion  of :  I  mean 
Difputes  in  Theology  and  Polemical  Di¬ 
vines,  which  the  World  hath  been  won¬ 
derfully  peftered  with :/  thefe  Teachers 
of  Peace,  Meeknels,  Concord,  and  what 
not  !  if  you  take  their  word  for  it :  But, 
if  you  caft  an  eye  upon  their  P  raft  ice, 
you  find  them  to  have  been  in  all  Ages 
the  moft  contentious,  quarrelfome,  dif- 
agreeing  Crew  that  ever  appeared  upon 
Earth.  To  obferve  the  Skill  and  Sophi- 
ftry,  the  Zeal  and  Eagernefs,  with  which 
thofe  Barbarians,  the  School  Divines, 
fplit  Hairs  and  conteft  about  Chime¬ 
ra's,  gives  me  more  Indignation,  as  being 
more  abfurd  and  a  greater  fcandal  to  hu¬ 
mane  Reafon,  than  all  the  ambitious  In¬ 
trigues,  Cabals,  and  Politicks  of  the  Court 
of  Rome.  CRT.  If  Divines  are  quarrel¬ 
fome,  that  is  not  fo  far  forth  as  Divine, 
but  as  Undivine  and  Unchriftian.  juftice 
is  a  good  thing  ;  and  the  Art  of  Healing 
is  excellent;  neverthelefs  in  the  admini- 
ftring  of  juftice  or  Phyfic  Men  may  be 
wronged  or  poifoned.  But  as  Wrong  can¬ 
not  be  juftice,  or  the  Efferi  of  Juftice,  fo 
Poifon  cannot  be  Medicine  or  the  Efferi  of 
Medicine,  fo  neither  can  Pride  or  Strife  be 
Religion  or  the  e fieri'  of  Religion-.  Ha- 
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ving  premifed  this,  I  acknowledge,  you  D 
may  often  fee  hot-headed  Bigots  engage 
themfelves  in  religious  as  well  as  civil  Par- 
ties,  without  being  of  credit  or  fervice  to 
either.  And  as  for  the  Schoolmen  in  par¬ 
ticular,  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  think  the 
Chrilfian  Religion  concerned  in  the  De¬ 
fence  of  them,  their  Tenets,  or  their  Me¬ 
thod  of  handling  them  :  but,  whatever 
futility  there  may  be  in  their  Notions, 
pr  inelegancy  in  their  Language,  in  pure 
juflice  to  Truth  one  muft  own,  they  nei¬ 
ther  banter  nor  rail  nor  declaim  in  their 
Writings,  and  are  fo  far  from  Ihewin*- 
f  ury  or  Paffion,  that  perhaps  an  impartial 
Judge  will  think,  the  Minute  Philofophers 
are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with 
them,  for  keeping  clofe  to  the  Point,  or 
for  Temper  and  good  Manners.  But  after 
all,  if  Men  are  puzzled,  wrangle,  talk 
nonfenfe,  and  quarrel  about  Religion,  fo 
they  do  about  Law,  Phyfic,  Politics,  and 
every  thing  elfe  of  moment.  I  ask  whe¬ 
ther  in  thefe  Profeflions,  or  in  any  other 
where  men  have  refined  and  abraded’ 
they  do  not  run  into  Difputes,  Chicane^ 
Nonfenfe,  and  Contradictions,  as  well  as 
in  Divinity  ?  And  yet  this  doth  not  hinder 
but  there  may  be  many  excellent  Rules, 
and  juft  Notions,  and  ufeful  Truths  in  all 
thole  Profefiions.  In  all  Difputes  humane 

Pal- 
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D  i  a  l.  Paffions  too  often  mix  themfelves,  in  pro* 
V.  portion  as  the  Subject  is  conceived  to  be 
more  or  lefs  important.  But  we  ought  not 
to  confound  the  Caufe  of  Men  with  the 
Caufe  of  God,  or  make  Humane  F ollies  an 
Objection  to  Divine  Truths.  It  is  eafy  to 
diftinguifh.  what  looks  like  Wifdom  from 
above,  and  what  proceeds  from  the  paf- 
fion  and  weaknefs  of  Men.  This  is  fo 
clear  a  Point,  that  one  wou'd  be  tempted 
to  think,  the  not  doing  it  was  an  Effedt, 
not  of  Ignorance,  but,  of  fomething  worfe. 

XX.  The  Conduit  we  objedt  to  Minute 
Philofophers  is  a  natural  confequence  of 
their  Principles.  Whatfoever  they  can  re¬ 
proach  us  with  is  an  Effedt,  not  of  our 
Principles,  but  of  Human  Paffion  and 
Frailty.  ALC.  This  is  admirable.  So 
we  muft  no  longer  objedt  to  Chriftians  the 
abfurd  Contentions  of  Councils,  the  Cru¬ 
elty  of  Inquifitions,  the  Ambition  and  U- 
furpations  of  Churchmen.  CRI.  You  may 
objedt  them  to  Chriftians  but  not  to  Chri- 
ftianity.  If  the  Divine  Author  of  our  Re¬ 
ligion  and  his  Difciples  have  fowed  a  good 
Seed;  and  together  with  this  good  Seed, 
the  Enemies  of  his  Gofpel  (among  whom 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  Minute  Philofophers 
of  all  Ages)  have  fowed  bad  Seeds,  whence 
fpring  Tares  and  Thirties  j  is  it  not  evi¬ 
dent 
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dent,  thefe  bad  Weeds  cannot  be  imputed  Dial. 
to  the  good  Seed,  or  to  thofe  who  Lowed  V. 
it?  Whatever  you  do  or  can  objed againft  -v—J 
Ecclehaftical  T yranny,  Ufurpation,  or  So- 
philtry,  may,  without  any  blemifh  or  dis¬ 
advantage  to  Religion,  be  acknowledged 
by  all  true  Chriftians ;  provided  Rill  that 
you  impute  thofe  wicked  Effeds  to  their 
true  Caufe,  not  blaming  any  Principles  or 
Perfons  for  them,  but  thofe  that  really 
produce  or  juftify  them.  Certainly,  as 
the  Interefts  of  Chriftianity  are  not  to  be 
Supported  by  unchriftian  Methods,  when¬ 
ever  thefe  are  made  ufe  of,  it  muft  be  fuo- 
poled  there  is  fome  other  latent  Principle 
which  fets  them  at  work.  If  the  very 
Court  of  B.ome  hath  been  known,  from 
Motives  of  Policy,  to  oppofe  fettling  the 
Inquihtion  in  a  Kingdom,  where  the  fe- 
cular  Power  hath  endeavoured  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  in  fpight  of  that  Court'*:  We 
may  well  fuppofe,  that  elfe where  Fadions 
of  State,  and  Political  \hews  of  Princes, 
have  given  birth  to  d  ranladions  leemingly 
religious,  wherein  at  bottom  neither  Re¬ 
ligion,  nor  Church,  nor  Churchmen,  were 
at  all  confider  d.  As  no  Man  of  common. 

Senfe  and  Honefty  will  engage  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  Defence  of  Ecclefiaitics,  fo  I  think  no 
Man  of  common  Candour  can  condemn 

t  P.  Paolo  iftoria  dell’  Inquilizione  p.  41. 
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P  i  a  l.  them  in  general.  Wou’d  you  think  it  rea- 
V.  fonable,  to  blame  all  Statefmen,  Lawyers, 

w-y—'  or  Soldiers,  for  the  Faults  committed  by 
thofe  of  their  Profeffion,  though  in  other 
Times,  or  in  other  Countries,  and  influ¬ 
enced  by  other  Maxims. and  other  Difci- 
pline  ?  And  if  not,  why  do  you  meafure 
with  one  Rule  to  the  Clergy,  and  another 
to  the  Laity  ?  Surely  the  belt  Reafon  that 
can  be  given  for  this  is  Prejudice.  Shou’d 
any  IVian  rake  together  all  tne  IVIifchieiS 
that  have  been  committed  in  all  Ages  and 
Nations,  by  Soldiers  and  Lawyers,  you 
wou’d, I  fuppofe, conclude  fiom  thence,  not 
that  the  State  fhou’d  be  deprived  of  thofe 
ufeful  Profefiions,  but  only  that  their  Ex¬ 
orbitances  fhou’d  be  guarded  againft  and 
punifhed.  If  you  took  the  fame  equitable 
Courfe  with  the  Clergy,  there  wou’d  in¬ 
deed  be  lefs  to  be  faid  againft  you ;  but 
then  you  wou’d  have  much .  lefs  to  fay. 
This  plain  obvious  Confideration,  if  every 
one  who  read  confidered,  wou  d  leflen  the 
Credit  of  your  Declaimers.  -ALC.  But 
when  all  is  faid  that  can  be  faid,  it  muft 
move  a  Man’s  Indignation  to  fee  reafona- 
ble  Creatures,  under  the  Notion  of  Study 
and  Learning,  employ’d  in  reading  and 
writing  fo  many  voluminous  TraRs,  de 
laniclmnd-  CRI.  I  (hall  not  undertake 
the  Vindication  of  Theological  Writings, 
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a  general  Defence,  being  as  needlefs  as  a  D 1  a  ifi 
general  Charge  is  groundlefs.  Only  let  V. 
them  fpeak  for  themfelves ;  and  let  no  Man  ' 
condemn  them  upon  the  Word  of  a  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofopher.  But  we  will  imagine 
y  word,  and  fuppofe  a  wrangling 
Pedant  in  Divinity  difputes  and  ruminates 
and  writes  upon  a  refined  Point,  as  ufelefs 
and  unintelligible  as  you  pleafe.  Suppofe 
this  fame  Perfon  bred  a  Layman,  might 
hi-  not  have  employ  d  himielf  in  tricking 
Bargains,  vexatious  Law-fuits,  Factions, 

Seditions,  and  fuch  like  Atnufements,  with, 
much  more  Prejudice  to  rfie  Publick  ? 

Suffer  then  curious  Wits  to  fpin  Cobwebs ; 
where  is  the  hurt?  ALC.  The  Mifchief 
is,  what  Men  want  in  light  they  common¬ 
ly  make  up  in  Heat :  Zeal,  and  ill  Nature, 
being  Weapons  conftantly  exerted  by  the 
Partifans,  as  well  as  Champions,  on  either 
Side:  And  thofe  perhaps  not  mean  Pedants 
or  Book-worms.  You  fhall  often  fee  even 
the  learned  and  eminent  Divine  lay  him- 
felr  01: 1  m  explaining  Things  inexplica¬ 
ble,  or  contend  for  a  barren  Point  of  The¬ 
ory,  as  :f  his  Life,  Liberty,  or  Fortune 
were  at  flake.  CRT.  No  doubt  all  Points 
in  Divinity  are  not  of  equal  Moment. 

Some  may  be  too  fine  fpun,  and  others 
have  more  Strefs  laid  on  them  than  they 
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Dial,  deferve.  Be  the  Subject  what  it  will,  you 
V.  fhall  often  obferve  that  a  Point  by  being 
’“'-v*— '  controverted,  fingled  out,  examined,  and 
nearly  infpedted,  groweth  confiderable  to 
the  fame  Eye,  that,  perhaps,  wou’d  have 
overlooked  it  in  a  large  and  comprehenlive 
View.  Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing,  to 
behold  Ignorance  and  Zeal  united  in  Men, 
who  are  born  with  a  Spirit  of  Party, 
though  the  Church  or  Religion  have  in 
Truth  but  fmall  Share  in  it.  Nothing  is 
eafier  than  to  make  a  Caricaturu  (as  the 
-  Painters  call  it)  of  any  Profeffion  upon 
Earth :  But  at  bottom,  there  will  be  found 
nothing  fo  ftrange  in  all  this  Charge  upon 
the  Clergy,  as  the  Partiality  of  thofe  who 
cenfure  them,  in  fuppofing  the  common 
Defeats  of  Mankind  peculiar  to  their  Or¬ 
der,  or  the  Effedt  of  religious  Principles. 
ALC.  Other  Folks  may  difpute  or  fquab- 
ble  as  they  pleafe,  and  no  Body  mmd 
them ;  but  it  feems,  thefe  venerable  Squab¬ 
bles  of  the  Clergy  pafs  for  Learning,  and 
intereft  Mankind.  To  ufe  the  Words  of 
the  moft  ingenious  Charadterizer  of  our 
Times,  “  A  Ring  is  made,  and  Readers  ga- 
<c  ther  in  abundance.  Every  one  takes 
* £  Party  and  encourages  his  own  Side.  This 
“  fhall  be  my  Champion !  This  Man  for 
«  my  Money !  Well  hit  on  our  Side  !  Again 
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cc  a  good  Stroke !  There  he  was  even  with  Dial* 
£‘  him !  Have  at  him  the  next  Bout !  Ex-  V. 

<c  celient  Sport  !*”  CRI.  Methinks  I  trace 
the  Man  of  Quality  and  Breeding  in  this 
delicate  Satyr,  which  fo  politely  ridicules 
thole  Arguments,  Anfwers,  Defences,  and 
Replications  which  the  Prefs  groans  under. 

ALC.  To  the  infinite  wake  of  Time  and 
Paper,  and  all  the  while  no  Body  is  one 
whit  the  wifer.  And  who  indeed  can  be 
the  wifer  for  reading  Books  upon  Subjects 
quite  out  of  the  way,  incomprehenfible, 
and  molt  wretchedly  written  I*  What  Man 
of  Senfe  or  Breeding  wou’d  not  abhor  the 
Infection  of  prolix  Pulpit  Eloquence,  or 
of  that  dry,  formal,  pedantic,  ft  iff,  and 
clumfy  Style  which  fmells  of  the  Lamp 
and  the  College. 

XXL  They  who  have  the  Weakneft 
to  reverence  the  Univerfities  as  Seats  of 
Learning,  mu  ft  needs  think  this  a  ftrange 
Reproach;  but  it  is  a  very  juft  one.  For 
the  moft  ingenious  Men  are  now  agreed, 
that  they  are  only  Nurferies  of  Preju¬ 
dice,  Corruption,  Barbarifm,  and  Pedantry. 

LTS.  For  my  part,  I  find  no  Fault  with 
Univerfities.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  had 
the  fpending  three  hundred  Pounds  a  Year 

*  Charaftcriftics,  Vo!.  III.  c.  2. 
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0  i  al.  in  one  of  them,  and  think  it  the  chearful- 
V.  left  time  of  my  Life.  As  for  their  Books 
and  Style  1  had  not  leifure  to  mind  them. 
CRI.  Whoever  hath  a  mind  to  weed  will 
never  want  work  ;  and  he  that  fhall  pick 
out  bad  Books  on  every  Subject  will  loon 
fill  his  Library.  I  do  not  know  what 
Theological  Writings  Alciphron  and  his 
Friends  may  be  converfant  in  ;  but  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  one  may  find  among  our 
EngUJh  Divines  many  Writers,  who  for 
compafs  of  Learning,  weight  of  Matter, 
Strength  of  Argument,  and  Purity  of  Style, 
are  not  inferior  to  any  in  our  Language.  It 
is  not  my  Defign  to  apologize  for  the  U- 
niverfities:  whatever  is  amifs  in  them 
(and  what  is  there  perfect  among  Men  ?) 
I  heartily  wifh  amended.  But  I  dare  af¬ 
firm,  becaufe  I  know  it  to  be  true,  that 
any  impartial  Obferver,  although  they 
fhou’d  not  come  up  to  what  in  Theory  he 
might  wifh  or  imagine,  will  nevertheless 
find  them  much  fuperior  to  thole  that  in 
Fadt  are  to  be  found  in  other  Countries, 
and  far  beyond  the  mean  Picture  that  is 
drawn  of  them  by  Minute  Philofo  phers. 
It  is  natural  for  thofe  to  rail  molt  at  Places 
of  Education,  who  have  profited  leaft  by 
them.  Weak  and  fond  Parents  will  alfo 

readily  impute  to  a  wrong  Caufe,  thole 
'•  "  Cor- 
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Corruptions  themfelves  have  occafion’d,  D 1  al* 
by  allowing  their  Children  more  Money  V. 
than  they  knew  how  to  fpend  innocently.  ' — 
And  too  often  a  Gentleman  who  has  been 
idle  at  the  College,  and  kept  idle  Com¬ 
pany,  will  judge  of  a  whole  Univerfity 
from  his  own  Cabal.  ALC.  Crko  mi- 
dakes  the  Point.  I  vouch  the  Authority, 
not  of  a  Dunce  or  a  Rake  or  abfurd  Pa¬ 
rent,  but  of  the  mod:  confummate  Critic 
this  Age  has  produced.  This  great  Man  cha- 
raCterizeth  Men  of  the  Church  and  Uni- 
verlities  with  the  fined  Touches  and  mod 
maderly  Pencil.  What  do  you  think  he 
calls  them  ?  EUPH.  What  ?  ALC.  Why, 
the  black  Tribe,  Magicians,  Formalids, 

Pedants,  bearded  Boys,  and,  having  dif¬ 
fidently  derided  and  exploded  them  and 
their  mean  ungenteel  Learning,  he  fets 
mod  admirable  Models  of  his  own  for 
good  Writing:  And  it  mud  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  they  are  the  fined  things  in  our 
Language ;  as  I  cou’d  eafily  convince  you, 
for  I  am  never  without  fomething  of  that 
noble  Writer  about  me.  EUPH.  He  is 

\  y 

then  a  noble  Writer.  ALC.  I  tell  you  he 
is  a  Nobleman.  EUPH.  But  a  Nobleman 
who  writes  is  one  thing,  and  a  noble 
Writer  another.  ALC.  Both  Characters 
are  coincident,  as  you  may  fee. 

X  4  XXII.  Upon 

v 
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Dial*  XXII.  Upon  which  Alciphron  pulled  a 
V.  Treatife  out  of  his  Pocket,  entitled  a  So- 
liloquy  or  Advice  to  an  Author.  Woudyou 
benoid,  laid  he,  looking  round  upon  the 
Company,  a  noble  Specimen  of  fine  Wri- 
ting ;  do  but  dip  into  this  Book  :  which 
Crito  Qpening  read  verbatim  as  follows*. 

c  an  [promifes 

~  IF  here  then  are  the  Pleafures  which  Ambition 

And  Love  aff ir  ds  ?  How’s  the  guy  IHorld  enjoy’d  Z 

c  Or  are  thoje  to  be  efteem’ d  no  Pleafures 

*  TVloich  are  loft  by  Dulnefs  and  Inaction  ? 

4  But  Indolence  is  the  high  eft  Pie  afire. 

f  To  live  and  not  to  feel !  To  feel  no  Trouble , 

4  What  Good  then  ?  Life  it  felf.  And  is 

4  This  properly  to  live  ?  is  fleeping  Life? 

f  Ts  this  what  I fhou’d  fludy  to  prolong? 

4  Here  the 

4  Fantaflic  Tribe  it  felf  feems  fcandaliz’ cl. 

4  A  Civil  War  begins  :  The  major  Part 
4  Of  the  capricious  Dames  do  range  themfelves 
4  On  Reafon’s  Side , 

4  And  declare  againft  the  languid  Siren. 

4  Ambition  blufhes  at  the  offer’d  Sweet . 

4  Conceit  and  V unity  take  fuperior  Airs. 

4  Ev’n  Luxury  her  felf  in  her  polite 

4  And  elegant  Humour  reproves  th’  Apoftate 
4  Sifter. 

'  Part.  3.  Se6t.  z. 
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marks  ^  to  true  Pleafure.  Dial, 
Away  thou  V . 

Drowfy  Phantome  !  Haunt  me  no  more  for  I 
Have  learned  from  better  than  thy  Sifter  hood 
That  Life  and  Happinefs  conftft  in  Action 
And  Ernployment . 

But  here  a  bufy  Form  folicits  us. 

Active,  Induftrious ,  Watchful  and  depifing 
Pains  and  Labour .  She  wears  the  ferious 
Countenance  of  Virtue,  but  with  Features 
Of  Anxiety  and  Dif quiet . 

What  is' t  floe  mutters?  What  looks fhe  on  with 
Such  Admiration  and  Aft oni foment  ? 

Bags !  Coffers !  Heaps  of ftoining  Metal !  What  ? 

For  the  fervice  of  Luxury  ?  For  her  ? 

Thefe  Preparations  ?  Art  thou  then  her  Friend, > 

Grave  Fancy  /  Is  it  for  her  thou  toileft? 

No,  but  for  Provifton  againfi  Want . 

But  Luxury  apart !  tell  me  now. 

Haft  thou  not  already  a  Competence  ? 

’Tis  good  to  be  ftecure  againft  the  Fear 
Of  ftarving.  Is  there  then  no  Death  but  this? 

No  other  Paffage  out  of  Life?  Are  other  Doors 
Se cur  d  if  this  be  bar'd?  Say  Avarice! 
clhou  emptieft  of  Phantome s,  is  it  not  vile 
Cowardice  thou  fern? ft?  what  further  have  I  then 
To  do  with  thee  (thou  doubly  vile  Dependent) 

When  once  I -have  difmift  thy  Patronefs, 

4  And 
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Dial.  *  defpifed  her  threats  ? 

V.  4  Thus  I  emend  with  Fancy  and  Opinion'. 

Euphranor ,  having  heard  thus  far,  cried 
out  :  What !  will  you  never  have-  done 
with  your  Poetry  ?  another  time  may 
ferve  :  But  why  fhou’d  we  break  off  our 
Conference  to  read  a  Play  ?  You  are  mif- 
taken,  it  is  no  Play  nor  Poetry,  replied 
Alciphron,  but  a  famous  modern  Critic 
moralizing  in  Profe.  You  mull  know  this 
;reat  Man  hath  (to  ufe  his  own  Words)  re¬ 
vealed  a  Grand  Arcanum  to  the  World, 
having  inftruCted  Mankind  in  what  he 
calls  Mirrour-writing,  Self-difcourjing  Prac¬ 
tice,  and  Author  Practice, s.nd  fhew’d  “  That 
by  virtue  of  an  intimate  Recefs,  we 
may  difeover  a  certain  Duplicity  of 
Soul,  and  divide  our  Self  into  two  Par¬ 
ties,  or  (as  he  varies  the  Phrafe)  practi¬ 
cally  form  the  Dual  Number.”  In 
confequence  whereof,  he  hath  found  out 
that  a  Man  may  argue  with  himfelf,  and 
not  only  with  himfelf,  but  alfo  with  No¬ 
tions,  Sentiments,  and  Vices,  which  by 
a  marvellous  Profopopoeia  he  converts  in¬ 
to  fo  many  Ladies,  and  fo  converted,  he 
confutes  and  confounds  them  in  a  Divine 
Strain.  Can  any  thing  be  finer,  bolder, 
or  more  fublime?  EUPH.  It  is  very  won¬ 
derful. 


.<■  -v  ..-V  ....  _ 
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derful.  I  thought  indeed  you  had  been  read-  Dial, 
ingaPiece  of  a  Tragedy.  Is  this  he  who  V. 
defpifeth  our  Univerfities,  andfets  up  for 
reforming  the  Style  and  Tafte  of  the  Age  ? 

ALC.  The  very  fame.  This  is  the  ad¬ 
mired  Critic  of  our  Times.  Nothing  can 
Hand  the  Tefl  of  his  correct  judgment, 
which  is  equally  fevere  to  Poets  and  Par- 
fons.  “  The  Britifh  Mufes  (faith  this 
great  Man  )  lifp  as  in  their  Cradles  ; 
and  their  hammering  Tongues,  which 
“  nothing  but  Youth  and  Rafhnefs  can 
excufe,  have  hitherto  fpoken  in  wretch¬ 
ed  Pun  and  Quibble.  Our  Dramatic 
Shakefpear ,  our  Fletcher ,  John  [on ,  and 
our  E  pique  Milton  preferve  this  Style. 

And,  according  to  him,  even  cur  later 
Authors  aiming  at  a  falfe  Sublime,  en¬ 
tertain  our  raw  Fancy  and  unpradtifed 
<c  Ear,  which  has  not  yet  had  leifure  to 
form  it  felf,  and  become  truly  mufical.,> 
EUPH.  Pray  what  Effect  may  the  Lef- 
fons  of  this  great  Man,  in  whofe  Eyes 
our  learned  Profeffors  are  but  bearded  Boys, 
and  our  moll  celebrated  Wits  but  wretched 
Punfters,  have  had  upon  the  Public  ?  Hath 
he  rubbed  off  the  College  Raft,  cured  the 
rudenefs  and  rawnefs  of  our  Authors,  and 
reduced  them  to  his  own  Attic  Standard  ? 

Do  they  afpire  to  his  true  Sublime,  or  imi¬ 
tate  his  chafte  unaffedled  Style?  ALC. 

Doubt- 
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Dial.  Doubdefs  the  Tafte  of  the  Age  is  much 
V.  mended :  in  proof  whereof  his  Writings 
' — “v — are  univerfally  admired.  When  our  Au¬ 
thor  publifhed  this  Treatife,  he  forefaw 
the  public  Tafte  wou’d  improve  apace  ; 
that  Arts  and  Letters  wou’d  grow  to  great 
perfection  ;  that  there  wou’d  be  a  happy 
Birth  of  Genius  :  of  all  which  things  he 
fpoke,  as  he  faith  himfelf,  in  a  prophetic 
Style.  CRI.  And  yet,  notwithftanding 
the  prophetical  Predictions  of  this  Critic, 
I  do  not  find  any  Science  that  throve  a- 
mong  us  of  late,  fo  much  as  the  Minute 
Philofophy.  In  this  kind,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  we  have  had  many  notable  Produc¬ 
tions.  But  whether  they  are  fuch  Mafter- 
pieces  for  good  Writing,  I  leave  to  be 
determined  by  their  Readers. 

XXIII.  In  the  mean  time,  I  muft  beg 
to  be  excufed,  if  1  cannot  believe  your 
great  Man  on  his  bare  word  ;  when  he 
wou’d  have  us  drink,  that  Ignorance  and 
ill  Tafte  are  owing  to  the  Chriftian  Reli¬ 
gion  or  the  Clergy,  it  being  my  fincere 
Opinion,  that  whatever  Learning  or  Know¬ 
ledge  we  have  among  us,  is  derived  from 
that  Order.  If  thofe,  who  are  fo  fagacious 
at  difcovering  a  Mote  in  other  Eyes,  wou’d 
but  purge  their  own,  I  believe  they  might 
ealily  fee  this  Truth.  For  what  but  Reli¬ 
gion 
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gion  cou’d  kindle  and  preferve  a  Spirit  Dial. 
towards  Learning,  in  fuch  a  Northern  V. 
rough  People  ?  Greece  produced  Men  of 
adive  and  fubtile  Genius.  The  public 
Conventions  and  ^Emulations  of  their  Ci¬ 
ties  forwarded  that  Genius:  And  their 
natural  Curiofity  was  amufed  and  excited 
by  learned  Converfations,  in  their  public 
Walks  and  Gardens  and  Porticos.  Our  Ge¬ 
nius  leads  to  Amufements  of  a  groffer 
kind :  we  breathe  a  groffer  and  a  colder  Air : 
and  that  Curiofity  which  was  general  in  the 
Athenians,  and  the  gratifying  of  which  was 
their  chief  Recreation,  is  among  our  People 
of  Fafnion  treated  like  Affedation,  and  as 
fuch  banifhed  from  polite  Aflemblies  and 
places  of  Refort  j  and  without  doubt  wou’d 
in  a  little  Time  be  banilhed  the  Country, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  great  Refervoirs  of 
Learning,  where  thofe  Formalifts;  Pedants, 
and  bearded  Boys,  as  your  profound  Cri¬ 
tic  calls  them,  are  maintained  by  the  Li¬ 
berality  and  Piety  of  our  Predeceffors.  For 
it  is  as  evident  that  Religion  was  the  Cauie 
of  thofe  Seminaries,  as  it  is  that  they  are 
the  Caufe  or  Source  of  all  the  Learning  and 
Tafte  which  is  to  be  found,  even  in  thofe 
very  Men  who  are  the  declared  Enemies 
of  our  Religion  and  public  Foundations. 

Every  one,  who  knows  any  thing,  knows 
we  are  indebted  for  our  Learning  to  the 

Greek 
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D  i  A  l.  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues.  This  thofe  fe- 
"Y.  vere  CenSors  will  readily  grant.  Perhaps 
^  '  they  may  not  be  fo  ready  to  grant,  what 

all  Men  mu  ft  fee,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
thofe  Tongues  to  our  Religion.  What 
elfe  cou’d  have  made  foreign  and  dead 
Languages  in  fuch  requeft  among  us  ? 
What  cou’d  have  kept  in  being  and  hand¬ 
ed  them  down  to  our  times,  through  fo 
many  dark  Ages  in  which  the  World  was 
wafted  and  disfigured  by  Wars  and  Vio¬ 
lence  ?  What,  but  a  regard  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  Theological  Writings  of 
the  Fathers  and  Dodtors  of  the  Church? 
And  in  fadt,  do  we  not  find  that  the  Learn¬ 
ing  of  thofe  Times  was  folely  in  the  Hands 
of  Ecclefiaftics,  that  they  alone  lighted  the 
Lamp  in  fuccefiion  one  from  another,  and 
tranfmitted  it  down  to  After-ages;  and  that 
ancient  Books  were  colledted  and  preferved 
in  their  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  when  all 
Love  and  Remembrance  of  polite  Arts 
and  Studies  was  extinguished  among  the 
Laity,  whofe  Ambition  intirely  turned  to 
Arms  i? 

XXIV.  A L  C.  There  is,  I  mull:  needs 
fay,  one  fort  of  Learning  undoubtedly  of 
Chriftian  Original,  and  peculiar  to  the  Uni- 
verfities;  where  our  Youth  fpend  feve- 
ral  Years  in  acquiring  that  myfterious  jar¬ 
gon 
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gon  of  Scholafticifm ;  than  which  there  D  I  AL 
cou’d  never  have  been  contrived  a  more  V. 
effectual  Method,  to  perplex  and  confound 
Humane  Underftanding.  It  is  true,  Gentle¬ 
men  are  untaught  by  the  World  what  they 
have  been  taught  at  the  College  :  but  then 
their  Time  is  doubly  loft.  CRT.  But 
what  if  this  fcholaftic  Learning  was  not  of 
Chriftian  but  of  Mahometan  Original,  be¬ 
ing  derived  from  the  Jlrabs  ?  And  what 
if  this  Grievance  of  Gentlemen’s  fpend- 
ing  feveral  Years  in  learning  and  unlearn¬ 
ing  this  Jargon,  be  all  Grimace  and  a  Spe¬ 
cimen  only  of  the  truth  and  candour  of 
certain  Minute  Philofophers,  who  raife 
great  Invectives  from  flight  occafions,  and 
judge  too  often  without  inquiring.  Surely 
it  wou’d  be  no  fuch  deplorable  lofs  of 
Time,  if  a  young  Gentleman  fpent  a  few 
Months  upon  that  fo  much  defpifed  and 
decried  Art  of  Logic,  a  Surfeit  of  which 
is  by  no  meads  the  prevailing  Nufance  of 
this  Age.  It  is  one  thing  to  wafte  one’s 
Time  in  learning  and  unlearning  the  bar¬ 
barous  Terms,  wiredrawn  Diftindtions,  and 
prolix  Sophiftry  of  the  Schoolmen,  and 
another  to  attain  fome  exadtnefs  in  De¬ 
fining  and  Arguing  :  Things  perhaps  not 
altogether  beneath  the  Dignity  even  of  a 
Minute  Philofopher.  There  was  indeed 


Time,  when  Logic  was  confidered 
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Dial,  its  own  Objed:  And  that  Art  of  Reafon- 
V.  ing,  inftead  of  being  transferred  to  Things 
*v— '  turned  altogether  upon  Words  and  Ab- 
ftradions ;  which  produced  a  fort  of  Le- 
profy  in  all  parts  of  Knowledge,  corrupt¬ 
ing  and  converting  them  into  hollow  ver¬ 
bal  Deputations  in  a  mod:  impure  Dia¬ 
led:.  But  thole  Times  are  palled  ;  and 
that,  which  had  been  cultivated  as  the 
principal  Learning  for  fome  Ages,  is  now 
conlidered  in  another  Light,  and  by  no 
means  makes  that  Figure  in  the  Univer- 
fities,  or  bears  that  Part  in  the  Studies 
of  young  Gentlemen  educated  there,  which 
is  pretended  by  thofe  admirable  Reform¬ 
ers  of  Religion  and  Learning,  the  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofophers. 

XXV.  But  who  were  they  that  en¬ 
couraged  and  produced  the  Reltoration  of 
Arts  and  polite  Learning?  What  Share 
had  the  Minute  Philofophers  in  this  Af¬ 
fair?  Matthias  Corvinus  King  of  Hunga¬ 
ry,  Alphonfus  King  of  Naples,  Cofmus  de 
Medicis ,  Picks  of  Mirandula ,  and  other 
Princes  and  great  Men,  famous  for  Learn¬ 
ing  themfelves,  and  for  encouraging  it 
in  others  with  a  munificent  Liberality, 
were  neither  Turks  nor  Gentiles  nor  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofophers.  Who  was  it  that  tranf- 
planted  and  revived  the  Greek  Language 
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and  Authors,  and  with  them  all  polite  Dial- 
Arts  and  Literature  in  the  Weft  ?  Was  it  V. 
not  chiefly  Bejfarion  a  Cardinal,  Marcus 
Mufurus  an  Archbifliop,  ‘Theodore  Gaza  a 
private  Clergyman  ?  Has  there  been  a 
greater  and  more  renowned  Patron,  and 
Reftorerof  elegant  Studies  in  every  kind, 
flnce  the  days  of  Auguftus  Cczfar ,  than 
Leo  the  tenth  Pope  of  Rome  f  Did  any 
Writers  approach  the  Purity  of  the  Claf- 
fics  nearer  than  the  Cardinals  Bembus  and 
Sadoletus,  or  than  the  Bifhops  Jovius  and 
Vida  ?  not  to  mention  an  endleis  Num¬ 
ber  of  ingenious  Ecclefiaftics,  who  flou- 
rifhed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alpes  in 
the  Golden  Age  (as  the  Italians  call  it) 
of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  wrote,  both  in 
their  own  Language  and  the  Latin ,  after 
the  bed  Models  of  Antiquity.  It  is  true, 
this  fird  Recovery  of  Learning  preceded 
the  Reformation,  and  lighted  the  way  to 
it :  But  the  Religious  Controverfies,  which 
enfued,  did  wonderfully  propagate  and  im¬ 
prove  it  in  all  Parts  of  Chridendom.  And 
furely,  the  Church  of  England  is,  at  lead, 
as  well  calculated  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Learning,  as  that  of  Rome.  Experience 
confirms  this  Obfervation  ;  and  I  believe 
the  Minute  Philofophers  will  not  be  fo 
partial  to  Rome  as  ;o  deny  it.  ALC.  It 
is  impoffible  your  account  of  Learning  be- 

Y  yond 
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Dial,  yond  the  Alpes  fhou’d  be  true.  The  no- 
V.  ble  Critic  in  my  hands,  having  compli- 
-\r— '  mented  the  French,  to  whom  he  allows 
fome  good  Authors,  aflerts  of  other  Fo¬ 
reigners,  particularly  the  Italians,  “  That 
“  they  may  be  reckoned  no  better  than 
“  the  Corrupters  of  true  Learning  and 
“  Erudition.”  CRI.  With  fome  forts  of 
Critics,  Dogmatical  Cenfures  and  Conclu¬ 
sions  are  not  always  the  refult  of  perfect 
Knowledge  or  exadt  Inquiry  :  And  if  they 
harangue  upon  Tafte,  truth  of  Art,  a  juft 
Piece,  grace  of  Style,  Attic  Elegance  and 
fuch  Topics,  they  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood  only  as  thofe  that  would  fain  talk 
'■themfelves  into  Reputation  for  Courage. 
To  hear  Fhrafymachus  fpeak  of  Refent- 
ment,  Duels,  and  point  of  Honour,  one 
wou’d  think  him  ready  to  burfi  with  Va¬ 
lour.  LI'S.  Whatever  Merit  this  Writer 
may  have  as  a  Demolifher,  I  always 
thought  he  had  very  little  as  a  Builder.  It 
is  natural  for  carelefs  Writers  to  run  into 
Faults  they  never  think  of :  But  for  an 
exadt  and  Severe  Critic  to  fhoot  his  Bolt 
at  random,  is  unpardonable.  If  he,  who 
profefles  at  every  turn  an  high  efteem  for 
polite  Writing,  fhou’d  yet  defpife  thofe 
who  moft  excel  in  it ;  one  would  be 
tempted  to  fufpedt  his  Tafte.  But  if  the 
very  Man,  who  of  all  Men  talks  moft 

about 
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about  Art,  and  Tafte,  and  critical  Skill, Dial. 
and  wou’d  be  thought  to  have  moll  con-  V. 
lidered  thofe  Points,  fhou’d  often  deviate  ' — v — 
from  his  own  Rules,  into  the  falfe  Sub¬ 
lime  or  the  mauvaife  Plaifanterie  ;  What 
feafonable  Man  wou’d  follow  the  Tafte 
and  Judgment  of  fuch  a  Guide,  or  be  fe- 
duced  to  climb  the  fteep  Afcent,  or  tread 
in  the  rugged  Paths  of  Virtue  on  his  Re¬ 
commendation  ? 

XXVI.  ALCi  But  to  return,  methinks 
Crito  makes  no  Compliment  to  the  Ge¬ 
nius  of  his  Country,  in  fuppofmg  that 
Englijlmen  might  not  have  wrought  out 
of  themfelves,  all  Art  and  Science  and 
good  Tafte,  without  being  beholden  to 
Church,  or  Univerlities,  or  ancient  Lan¬ 
guages.  CRI.  What  might  have  been  is 
only  Conjecture.  What  has  been,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  know.  That  there  is  a  Vein  in 
Britain ,  of  as  rich  an  Ore  as  ever  was  in 
any  Country,  I  will  not  deny  ;  but  it  lies 
deep,  and  will  coft  Pains  to  come  at :  And 
extraordinary  Pains  require  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Motive.  As  for  what  lies  next  the 
Surface,  it  fecms  but  indifferent,  being 
neither  fo  good  nor  in  fuch  plenty  as  in 
fome  other  Countries.  It  was  the  Com- 
parifon  of  an  ingenious  Florentine ,  that 
the  celebrated  Poems  of  Fajfo  and  Ariojio 
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D  iai.  are  like  two  Gardens,  the  one  of  Cucum- 
V.  bers,  the  other  of  Melons.  In  the  one 
you  fhall  find  few  bad,  but  the  beft  are 
not  a  very  good  Fruit,  in  the  other  much 
the  greater  part  are  good  for  nothing,  but 
thofe  that  are  good  are  excellent.  Per¬ 
haps  the  fame  Comparifon  may  hold,  be¬ 
tween  the  Englijh  and  fome  of  their 
Neighbours.  ALC.  But  fuppofe  we  (hould 
grant  that  the  Chriftian  Religion  and  its  Se¬ 
minaries  might  have  been  of  ufe,  in  prefer- 
ving  or  retrieving  polite  Arts  and  Letters ; 
what  then?  Will  you  make  this  an  Argu¬ 
ment  of  its  Truth?  CRL  I  will  make  it  an 
Argument  of  Prejudice  and  Ingratitude  in 
thofe  Minute  Philofophers,  who  objed 
Darknefs,  Ignorance,  and  Rudenefs,  as  an 
Effed  of  that  very  thing,  which  above  all 
others  hath  enlightened  and  civilized  and 
embeliifhed  their  Country :  which  is  as 
truly  indebted  to  it  for  Arts  and  Sciences 
(which  nothing  but  Religion  was  ever 
known  to  have  planted  in  fuch  a  Lati¬ 
tude)  as  for  that  general  Senfe  of  Vir¬ 
tue  and  Humanity,  and  the  Belief  of  a 
Providence  and  future  State,  which  all 
the  Argumentation  of  Minute  Philolo- 
phers  hath  not  yet  been  able  to  abolifh. 

XXVII.  ALC.  It  is  ftrange  you  fhou’d 
ftill  perfift  to  argue,  as  if  all  the  Gentle¬ 
men  of  our  Sed  were.  Enemies  to  Virtue, 
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and  downright  Atheifts :  Though  I  have  Dial. 
a  fibred  you  of  the  contrary,  and  that  we  V. 
have  among  us  feveral,  who  profefs  them- 
felves  in  the  Interefts  of  Virtue  and  Natu¬ 
ral  Religion,  and  have  alfo  declared,  that 
I  my  felf  do  now  argue  upon  that  Foot. 

CR  I.  How  can  you  pretend,  to  be  in  the 
Intereft  of  Natural  Religion,  and  yet  be 
profeffed  Enemies  of  the  Chriftian, the  only 
eftablifhed  Religion  which  includes  what¬ 
ever  is  excellent  in  the  Natural,  and 
which  is  the  only  means  of  making  thofe 
Precepts,  Duties,  and  Notions,  fo  called, 
become  reverenced  throughout  the  World  ? 

Would  not  he  be  thought  weak  or  infin- 
cere,  who  fhou’d  go  about  to  perfuade 
People,  that  he  was  much  in  the  Interefts 
of  an  earthly  Monarch;  that  he  loved  and 
admired  his  Government;  when  at  the 
fame  time  he  fhewed  himfelf  on  all  occa- 
fions,  a  moft  bitter  Enemy  of  thofe  very 
Perfons  and  Methods,  which  above  all 
others  contributed  moft  to  his  Service, 
and  to  make  his  Dignity  known  and  re- 
•  vered,  his  Laws  obferved,  or  his  Domi¬ 
nion  extended  ?  And  is  not  this  what 
Minute  Philofophers  do,  while  they  fet  up 
for  Advocates  of  God  and  Religion,  and 
yet  do  all  they  can  to  difcredit  Chriftians 
and  their  Worfhip  ?  It  muft  be  owned, 
indeed,  that  you  argue  againft  Chriftiani- 
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D  ial.  ty,  as  the  Caufe  of  Evil  and  Wickednefs 
V.  in  the  World  ;  but  with  fuch  Arguments, 

'  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  might  equally 
prove  the  fame  thing  of  civil  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  Meat  and  Drink,  of  every  Fa¬ 
culty  and  Profeffion,  of  Learning,  of 
Eloquence,  and  even  of  Humane  Reafon 
it  felf.  After  all,  even  thofe  of  your  Sedt 
who  allow  themfelves  to  be  called  Deifts, 
if  their  Notions  are  thoroughly  examined, 
will  I  fear  be  found  to  include  little  of 
Religion  in  them.  As  for  the  Providence 

O  #  •  c 

of  God  watching  over  the  Conduit  of 
Humane  Agents  and  difpenling  Bleffings 
or  Chaflifements,  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  a  final  Judgment,  and  future  State 
of  Rewards  and  Punifhments;  how  few, 
if  any,  of  your  Free-thinkers  have  made 
it  their  Endeavour  to  poflefs  Mens  Minds 
with  a  ferious  fenfe  of  thofe  great  points  of 
Natural  Religion!  How  many,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavour  to  render  the  Belief 
of  them  doubtful  or  ridiculous !  LTS.  To 
fpeak  the  Truth,  I,  for  my  part,  had  ne¬ 
ver  any  liking  to  Religion  of  any  kind, 
either  revealed  or  unrevealed :  And  I  dare 
venture  to  fay  the  fame  for  thofe  Gentle¬ 
men  of  our  Seil  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  having  never  obferved  them  guilty 
of  fo  much  meannefs,  as  even  to  mention 
tha  Name  of  God  with  Reverence,  or 

fpeak 
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fpeak  with  the  leaft  regard  of  PietyDiAL. 
or  any  fort  of  Worlhip.  There  may  per-  V. 
haps  be  found  one  or  two  formal  pre-  ^ 

tenders  to  Enthufiafm  and  Devotion,  in 
the  way  of  Natural  Religion,  who  laughed 
at  Chriftians  for  publifhing  Hymns  and 
Meditations,  while  they  plagued  the 
World  with  as  bad  of  their  own  :  But  the 
fprightly  Men  make  a  jell  of  all  this.  It 
feems  to  us  meer  Pedantry.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  in  good  Company  one  may  hear 
a  Word  dropt  in  Commendation  of  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Good-nature  :  but  the  former  of 
thefe,  by  Connoijjeurs ,  is  always  underftood 
-to  mean  nothing  but  Fafhion,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  nothing  but  Temper  and  Conftitu- 
tion,  which  guides  a  Man  juft  as  Appetite 
doth  a  Brute.  1 

XXVIII.  And  after  all  thefe  Argu¬ 
ments  and  Notions,  which  beget  one  ano¬ 
ther  without  end  ;  to  take  the  matter  fhorr, 
neither  I  nor  my  Friends  for  our  Souls 
cou’d  ever  comprehend,  why  Man 
might  not  do  very  well,  and  govern  him- 
felf  without  any  Religion  at  all,  as  well  as 
a  Brute  which  is  thought  the  lillier  Crea¬ 
ture  of  the  two.  Have  Brutes  Inftindts, 

Senfes,  Appetites,  and  Paffions,  to  fteer 
and  conduit  them  ?  So  have  Men,  and 
Reafon  over  and  above  to  confult  upon 
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Dial,  occaflon.  From  thefe  Premifes  we  con" 
V.  elude,  the  Road  of  Humane  Life  is  fuf- 
ficiently  lighted  withour  Religion.  CRI. 
Brutes  having  but  fmall  power,  limited  to 
things  prefent  or  particular,  are  fufficiently 
oppofed  and  kept  in  order,  by  the  Force 
or  Faculties  of  other  Animals  and  the 
Skill  of  Man,  without  Confcience  or  Re¬ 
ligion  :  But  Confcience  is  a  neceflary 
balance  to  Humane  Reafon,  a  Faculty  of 
fuch  mighty  Extent  and  Power,  efpecially 
toward  Mifchief.  Befides,  other  Animals 
are,  by  the  Law  of  their  Nature,  deter¬ 
mined  to  one  certain  end  or  kind  of  Be¬ 
ing,  without  Inclination  or  Means  either 
to  deviate  or  go  beyond  it.  But  Man 
hath  in  him  a  Will  and  higher  Principle ; 
by  virtue  whereof  he  may  purfue  diffe¬ 
rent  or  even  contrary  ends;  and  either 
fall  fliort  of  or  exceed  the  Perfection 
natural  to  his  Species  in  this  World,  as 
he  is  capable  either,  by  giving  up  the 
Reins  to  his  fenfual  Appetites,  of  degrading 
himfelf  into  the  condition  of  Brutes,  or 
elfe,  by  well  ordering  and  improving  his 
Mind,  of  being  transformed  into  the  fimi- 
litude  of  Angels.  Man  alone  of  ail  Ani¬ 
mals  hath  underftanding  to  know  his  God. 
What  availeth  this  Knowledge  unlel's  it  be 
to  ennoble  Man, and  raifehim  to  an  Imitati¬ 
on  and  Participation  of  the  Divinity  ?  Gr 
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what  cou’d  fuch  Ennoblement  avail  if  to  end 
with  thisLife  ?  Or  how  can  thefe  things  take 
effedt  without  Religion  ?  But  the  points 
of  Vice  and  Virtue,  Man  and  Bead:,  Senfe 
and  Intellect,  have  been  already  at  large 
canvafled.  What!  Lyjicles ,  wou’d  you 
have  us  go  back  where  we  were  three  or 
four  days  ago  ?  LT'S.  By  no  means :  I 
had  much  rather  go  forward,  and  make 
an  end  as  foon  as  poffible.  But  to  fave 
trouble,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  once 
for  all,  that,  fay  what  you  can,  you 
diall  never  perfuade  me  fo  many  inge¬ 
nious  agreeable  Men  are  in  the  wrong, and 
a  pack  of  fnarling  four  Bigots  in  the  right. 


5  ip 

Dial. 

V. 


XXIX.  O  Ly/icles ,  I  neither  look  for 
Religion  among  Bigots,  nor  Reafon  among 
Libertines  ;  each  kind  dilgrace  their  feve- 
ral  Pretenfions ;  the  one  owning  no  re¬ 
gard  even  to  the  plained:  and  mod:  impor¬ 
tant  Truths,  while  the  others  exert  an 
angry  Zeal  for  points  of  lead:  concern. 
And  furely  whatever  there  is  of  dlly, 
narrow,  and  uncharitable  in  the  Bigot,  the 
fame  is  in  great  meafure  to  be  imputed 
to  the  conceited  Ignorance,  and  petu¬ 
lant  Profanenefs  of  the  Libertine.  And  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  as  Libertines 
make  Bigots,  fo  Bigots  fhou’d  make  Li¬ 
bertines,  the  Extreme  of  one  party  being 

ever 
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D 1  al.  ever  obferved  to  produce  a  contrary  Ex- 
V.  treme  of  another.  And  although,  while 

‘-—'vr'—'  thefe  Adverfaries  draw  the  Rope  of  Con¬ 
tention,  Reafon  and  Religion  are  often 
called  upon,  yet  are  they  perhaps  very  lit¬ 
tle  confidered  or  concerned  in  the  Com 
teft.  Ly/icles ,  inftead  of  anfwering  Crito, 
turned  fhort  upon  Alcipkron.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  my  Opinion,  faid  he,  that  nothing 
cou’d  be  fillier  than  to  think  of  deftroy- 
ing  Chriftianity,  by  crying  up  Natural 
Religion.  Whoever  thinks  highly  of  the 
one  can  never,  with  any  confiftency, 
think  meanly  of  the  other ;  it  being  very 
evident,  that  Natural  Religion,  without 
Revealed,  never  was  and  never  can  be 
eftablifhed  or  received  any  where,  but  in 
the  brains  of  a  few  idle  fpeculative  Men. 
I  was  aware  what  your  Conceffions 
wou’d  come  to.  The  Belief  of  God, 
Virtue,  a  Future  State,  and  fuch  fine  No¬ 
tions  are,  as  every  one  may  fee  with  half 
an  eye,  the  very  Bafis  and  corner  Stone 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion.  Lay  but  this 
Foundation  for  them  to  build  on,  and 
you  fhall  foon  fee  what  Superftru&ures 
our  Men  of  Divinity  will  raife  from  it. 
The  Truth  and  Importance  of  thofe 
points  once  admitted,  a  Man  need  be  no 
Conjurer  to  prove,  upon  that  Principle, 
the  Excellency  and  Ufefulnefs  of  the 
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Chriftian  Religion  :  And  then  to  be  fure,  Dial. 
there  mull  be  Priefts  to  teach  and  propa-  V. 
gate  this  ufeful  Religion.  And  if  Priefts,  *- — /—■ * 
a  regular  Subordination  without  doubt  in 
this  Avorthy  Society,  and  a  Provilion  for 
their  Maintenance,  fuch  as  may  enable 
them  to  perform  all  their  Rites  and  Ce¬ 
remonies  with  Decency,  and  keep  their 
facred  Character  above  Contempt.  And 
the  plain  confequence  of  all  this  is  a  Con¬ 
federacy  betwee.n  the  Prince  and  the 
Priefthood  to  fubdue  the  People :  So  we 
have  let  in  at  once  upon  us,  a  long  train 
of  Eoclefiaftical  Evils,  Prieftcraft,  Hie¬ 
rarchy,  Inquifttion.  We  have  loft  our 
Liberty  and  Property,  and  put  the  Na¬ 
tion  to  vaft  Expence,  only  to  purchafe 
Bridles  and  Saddles  for  their  own 
backs. 

XXX.  This  being  fpoke  with  fome 
Sharpnefs  of  Tone,  and  an  upbraiding  Air, 
touched  Alciphron  to  the  quick,  who  re¬ 
plied  nothing,  but  fhew’d  Confufion  in  his 
Looks.  Crito  fmiling  look’d  at  Euphranor 
and  me,  then,  calling  an  eye  on  the  two 
Philofophers,  fpoke  as  follows  :  If  I  may¬ 
be  admitted  to  interpofe  good  Offices,  for 
preventing  a  Rupture  between  old  Friends 
and  Brethren  in  Opinion,  I  wou’d  obierve, 
that  in  this  Charge  of  Lyjicles  there  is 
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D  i  a  l.  fomething  right  and  fomething  wrong.  It 
V.  feems  right  to  affert  as  he  doth,  that  the 

'w-y-w  rea[  Belief  of  Natural  Religion  will  lead  a 
Man  to  approve  of  Revealed :  But  it  is 
as  wrong  to  affert,  that  Inquifitions,  Ty¬ 
ranny,  and  Ruin  muff  follow  from  thence. 
Your  Free-Thinkers,  without  Offence  be 
it  faid,  feem  to  miftake  their  Talent. 
They  imagine  ftrongly,  but  reafon  weakly; 
mighty  at  Exaggeration,  and  jejune  in  Ar¬ 
gument!  Can  no  Method  be  found,  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  from  the  Terror  of  that  fierce 
and  bloody  Animal  an  Englijh  Parfon  ?  Will 
it  not  fuffice  to  pair  his  Talons  without 
chopping  off  his  Fingers  ?  Then  they  are 
fuch  wonderful  Patriots  for  Liberty  and 
Property !  When  I  hear  thefe  two  Words 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Minute  Philofopher,  I 
am  put  in  mind  of  the  Fejle  di  Ferro  at 
Rome.  Flis  Holinefs,  it  feems,  not  hav¬ 
ing  Power  to  affign  Penfions  on  Spanijh 
Benefices  to  any  but  Natives  of  Spain ,  al¬ 
ways  keeps  at  Rome  two  Spaniards ,  called 
Fejle  di  Ferro ,  who  have  the  Name  of  all 
fuch  Penlions  but’ not  the  Profit,  which 
goes  to  Italians.  As  we  may  fee  every 
day,  both  Things  and  Notions  placed  to 
the  account  of  Liberty  and  Property, 
which  in  reality  neither  have  nor  are  meant 
to  have  any  fhare  in  them.  What !  Is  it 
impoffible  for  a  Man  to  be  a  Chriffian, 
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but  he  mu  ft  be  a  Slave;  or  a  Clergyman,  Dial. 
but  he  mu  ft  have  the  Principles  of  an  In-  V. 
quifitor?  I  am  far  from  fcreening  and  ju-  “v— 
ftifying  Appetite  of  Domination  or  Ty¬ 
rannical  Power  in  Ecclefiaftics.  Some, 
who  have  been  guilty  in  that  refpedt,  have 
forely  paid  for  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  always  will.  But  having  laid  the 
Fury  and  Folly  of  the  ambitious  Prelate, 
is  it  not  time  to  look  about  and  fpy  whe¬ 
ther,  on  the  other  hand,  fome  Evil  may 
not  poflibly  accrew  to  the  State,  from  the 
overflowing  Zeal  of  an  Independent  Whig  ? 

This  I  may  affirm,  without  being  at  any 
pains  to  prove  it,  that  the  worft  Tyranny 
this  Nation  ever  felt  was  from  the  Hands 
of  Patriots  of  that  Stamp. 


XXXI.  LTS.  I  don’t  know.  Tyranny  is 
a  harfti  Word,  and  fometimes  mifapplied. 
When  fpirited  Men  ofindependent  Maxims 
create  a  F erment  or  make  a  Change  in  the 
State :  He  that  lofeth  is  apt  to  confider 
things  in  one  light,  and  he  that  wins  in 
another.  In  the  mean  time  this  is  certain¬ 
ly  good  Policy,  that  we  ftiou’d  be  frugal 
of  our  Money,  and  referve  it  for  better 
Ufes,  than  to  expend  on  the  Church  and 
Religion.  CRI.  Surely  the  old  Apologue 
of  the  Belly  and  Members  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated  to ,  fuch  knowing  Men.  It  Ibou’d 
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D  i  a  l.  feem  as  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  all  other 
V.  States,  which  ever  made  any  Figure  in  the 
<s”— ■v— World  for  Wifdom  and  Folitenefs,  have 
thought  Learning  deferved  Encouragement 
as  well  as  the  Sword}  that  Grants  for  re¬ 
ligious  Ufes  were  as  fitting  as  for  Knights 
Service  ;  and  Foundations  for  propagating 
Piety,  as  neceflary  to  the  publick  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Defence,  as  either  Civil  or  Mili¬ 
tary  Eftablilhments.  But  I  ask  who  are 
at  this  Expence,  and  what  is  this  Expence 
fo  much  complained  of  ?  LTS.  As  if  you 
had  never  heard  of  Church  Lands  and 
Tithes.  CRI.  But  I  wou’d  fain  know, 
how  they  can  be  charged  as  an  Expence, 
either  upon  the  Nation  or  private  Men. 
Where  nothing  is  exported  the  Nation  lo- 
feth  nothing  :  and  it  is  all  one  to  the  Pub- 
lick,  whether  Money  circulates  at  Home 
through  the  Hands  of  a  Vicar  or  a 
Squire.  Then  as  for  private  Men,  who, 
for  want  of  Thought,  are  full  of  Com¬ 
plaint  about  the  payment  of  Tithes ;  can 
any  Man  juftly  complain  of  it  as  a  Tax, 
that  he  pays  what  never  belonged  to  him  ? 
The  Tenant  rents  his  Farm  with  this 
Condition,  and  pays  his  Landlord  propor- 
tionably  lefs,  than  if  his  Farm  had  been 
exempt  from  it :  So  he  lofeth  nothing ; 
it  being  all  one  to  him,  whether  he  pays 
his  Pallor  or  his  Landlord.  The  Landlord 

cannot 
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cannot  complain  that  he  has  not  what  he 
hath  no  Right  to,  either  by  Grant,  Pur- 
chafe,  or  Inheritance.  This  is  the  Cafe 
of  T ithes  ;  and  as  for  the  Church  Lands, 
He  furely  can  be  no  Free-thinker,  nor  any 
Thinker  at  all,  who  doth  not  fee  that  no 
Man  whether  Noble,  Gentle,  or  Plebeian, 
hath  any  fort  of  Right  or  Claim  to  them* 
which  he  may  not  with  ecjual  Juftice  pre¬ 
tend  to  all  the  Lands  in  the  Kingdom. 
LTS.  At  prefent  indeed  we  have  no  Right, 
and  that  is  our  Complaint.  CRI.  You 
wou’d  have  then  what  you  have  no  Right 
to.  LTS.  Not  fo  neither :  what  we 
wou  d  have  is  firft  a  Right  convey’d  by 
Law,  and  in  the  next  place,  the  Lands  by 
virtue  of  fuch  Right.  CRT.  In  order  to  this, 
it  might  be  expedient  in  the  firft  place, to  get 
an  Ad:  parted  for  excommunicating  from  all 
Civil  Rights  every  Man,  that  is  a  Chri- 
ftian,  a  Scholar,  and  wears  a  black  Coat 
as  guilty  of  three  capital  Offences  againft 
the  public  Weal  of  this  Realm.  LTS. 
To  deal  frankly,  I  think  it  wou’d  be  an 
excellent  good  Ad.  It  wou’d  provide  at 
once  for  feveral  deferving  Men,  rare  Arti¬ 
ficers  in  Wit  and  Argument  and  Ridicule, 
who  have,  too  many  of  them,  but  fmall 
Fortunes  with  a  great  Arrear  of  Merit 
towards  their  Country,  which  they  have 
io  long  enlightened  and  adorned  gratis. 
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Dial.  EU  PH.  Pray  tell  me,  Lyficles ,  are  not 
V.  the  Clergy  legally  poffeffed  of  their  Lands 

u— v*» ^  and  Emoluments  ?  LTS.  No  Body  denies 
it.  EUP H.  Have  they  not  been  pof¬ 
feffed  of  them  from  Time  immemorial  ? 
LTS.  This  too  I  grant.  EUPH.  They 
claim  then  by  Law  and  ancient  Prefcrip- 
tion.  LTS.  They  do.  EUPH.  Have 
theoldeft  Families  of  the  Nobility  a  better 
Title?  LTS.  I  believe  not.  It  grieves 
me  to  fee  fo  many  overgrown  Eftates  in 
the  hands  of  ancient  Families,  on  account 
of  no  other  Merit,  but  what  they  brought 
with  them  into  the  World.  EUPH.  May 
you  not  then  as  well  take  their  Lands  too, 
and  beftow  them  on  the  Minute  Philofo- 
phers,  as  Perfons  of  more  Merit  ?  L  TS .  So 
much  the  better.  This  enlarges  our  View, 
and  opens  a  new  Scene  :  It  is  very  delight¬ 
ful  in  the  Contemplation  of  Truth,  to 
behold  how  one  Theory  grows  out  of  ano¬ 
ther.  AL  C.  Old  Patus  ufed  to  fay,  that 
if  the  Clergy  were  deprived  of  their  Hire, 
we  fhou’d  lofe  the  moft  popular  Argu¬ 
ment  againft  them.  LTS.  But  fo  long 
as  Men  live  by  Religion,  there  will  never 
be  wanting  Teachers  and  Writers  in  De¬ 
fence  of  it.  CPI.  And  how  can  you  be 
fure  they  wou’d  be  wanting,  though  they 
did  not  live  by  it ;  lince  it  is  well  known 
Chriftianity  had  its  Defenders  even  when 
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Men  died  by  it  ?  One  thing  I  know :  there  Dial. 
is  a  rare  Nurfery  of  young  Plants  grow-  V. 
ing  up,  who  have  been  carefully  guarded 
againft  every  Air  of  Prejudice,  and  fprink- 
led  with  the  Dew  of  our  choiceft  Princi¬ 
ples  j  mean  while,  Wilhes  are  wearifome, 
and  to  our  infinite  Regret  nothing  can  be 
done,  fo  long  as  there  remains  any  Pre¬ 
judice  in  favour  of  old  Cuftoms  and  Laws 
and  national  Conftitutions,  which,  at  bot¬ 
tom,  we  very  well  know  and  can  de- 
monftrate  to  be  only  Words  and  Notions. 

XXXII.  But,  I  can  never  hope,  Crito , 
to  make  you  think  my  Schemes  rea- 
fonable.  We  reafon  each  right  upon 
his  own  Principles,  and  lhall  never  agree 
till  we  quit  our  Principles,  which  cannot 
be  done  by  reafoning.  We  all  talk  of  J  uft 
and  Right  and  Wrong,  and  Public  Good, 
and  all  thofe  things.  The  Names  may  be 
the  fame,  but  the  Notions  and  Conclu¬ 
sions  very  different,  perhaps  diametrically 
oppofite;  and  yet  each  may  admit  of  clear 
Proofs,  and  be  inferred  by  the  fame  way 
of  reafoning.  For  inftance,  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Club  which  I  frequent,  define  Man 
to  be  a  fociable  Animal :  Confequently, 
we  exclude  from  this  Definition  all  thofe 
Hujnane  Creatures,  of  whom  it  may  be 
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Dial,  faid,  we  had  rather  have  their  Room  than 
V.  their  Company.  And  luch,  though  wear- 
v-—v — J  ing  the  Shape  of  Man,  are  to  be  efteem’d 
in  all  account  of  Reafon,  not  as  Men,  but 
only  as  Humane  Creatures.  Hence  it 
plainly  follows,  that  Men  ofPleafure,Men 
of  Humour,  and  Men  of  Wit,  are  alone 
oroperly  and  truly  to  be  confidered  as 
Men.  Whatever  therefore  conduceth  to 
die  Emolument  of  fuch,  is  for  the  good  of 
Mankind,  and  confequently  very  juft  and 
lawful,  although  feeming  to  be  attended 
with  Lofs  or  Damage  to  other  Creatures  : 
inafmuch  as  no  real  injury  can  be  done  in 
life  or  property  to  thofe,  who  know  not 
how  to  enjoy  them.  This  we  hold  for 
clear  and  well  connected  Reafoning.  But 
others  may  view  things  in  another  light, 
aftign  different  Definitions,  draw  other  In¬ 
ferences,  and  perhaps  confider,  what  we 
fuppofe  the  very  Top  and  Flower  of  the 
Creation,  only  as  a  wart  or  excrefcence  of 
Humane  Nature.  From  all  which  there 
muft  enfue  a  very  different  Syftem  of  Mo¬ 
rals,  Politics,  Rights,  and  Notions.  CRT. 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  argue,  we  will 
argue,  if  you  have  more  mind  to  jeft,  we 
will  laugh  with  you.  L  TS1. 

— —  Ridentem  dicers  veruni 
Quid  vet  at  £ 
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This  Partition  of  our  kind  into  Men  and  D  i  a  l; 
HumaneCreatures,  puts  me  in  mind  of  ano-  V. 
ther  Notion,  broached  by  one  of  our  Club 
whom  we  u(ed  to  call  the  Pythagorean. 

XXNIII.  He  made  a  threefold  Parti* 
tJon  of  the  Humane  Species,  into  Birds  •' 

Beafts,  and  Fifhes,  being  of  Opinion 
that  the  Road  of  Life  lies  upwards,  in 
a  perpetual  Afcent  through  the  Scale  of 
Being  :  In  fuch  fort,  that  the  Souls  of  In- 
feds  after  death  make  their  fecond  Ap¬ 
pearance,  in  the  Shape  of  perfed  Animals 
Birds,  Beads,  or  Fifhes  j  which  upon  their 
death  are  preferred  into  Humane  Bodies 
and  in  the  next  Stage  into  Beings  of  a 
fugher  and  more  perfed  kind.  This  Man 
we  confidered  at  fird  as  a  fort  of  Heretic 
becaufe  his  Scheme  feemed  hot  to  con  fid 
with  our  fundamental  Tenet,  the  Morta¬ 
lity  of  me  Soul :  But  he  judified  the  No- 
tion  to  be  innocent*  inafmuch  as  it  in¬ 
cluded  nothing  of  Reward  or  Puniflhment 
and  was  not  proved  by  any  Argument' 
which  fuppofed  or  implied  either  incorpo¬ 
real  Spirit,  or  Providence,  being  only  in- 

MbywayofWogy,  from  whathe 
had  obferved  in  Humane  Affairs,  the  Court, 
the  Church,  and  the  Army  j  wherein  the 
1  cndency  is  always  upwards  from  lower 
rods  to  higher*  According  to  this  Syf- 
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Dial. tem,  the  Fifties  are  thofe  Men  who  fwim 
V.  in  pleafure,  fuch  as  petits  maitres ,  bom 
— sr^  vivans,  and  honeft  Fellows.  The  Bealls 
are  dry,  drudging,  covetous,  rapacious 
Folk,  and  all  thofe  addicted  to  care  and 
bufinefs  like  Oxen,  and  other  dry  land  A- 
nimals,  which  fpend  their  lives  in  labour 
and  fatigue.  The  Birds  are  airy  notional 
Men,  Enthufiafts,  Projectors,  Philofophers, 
and  fuch  like:  in  each  Species  every  In¬ 
dividual  retaining  a  TinCture  of  his  for¬ 
mer  State,  which  conllitutes  what  is  cal¬ 
led  Genius.  If  you  ask  me  which  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Humane  Creatures  I  like  bell,  I  an- 
fwer.  The  flying  Filh ;  that  is,  a  Man  of 
animal  Enjoyment  with  a  mixture  of 
Whim.  Thus  you  fee  we  have  our  Creeds 
and  our  Syftems,  as  well  as  graver  Folks  ; 
with  this  Difference,  that  they  are  not 
flrait-laced  but  fit  eafy,  to  be  flipped  off 
or  on,  as  humour  or  occafion  ferves.  And 
now  I  can,  with  the  greatefl:  aequanimity 
imaginable,  hear  my  Opinions  argued  a- 
gainft,  or  confuted. 

XXXIV.  ALC.  It  were  to  be  wifhed, 
all  Men  were  of  that  mind.  But  you 
fhall  find  a  fort  of  Men,  whom  I  need 
not  name,  that  cannot  bear  with  the  leaft 
temper,  to  have  their  Opinions  examined 
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or  their  Faults  cenfured.  They  are  again  ft  D 
Reafon,  becaufe  Reafon  is  againft  them. 
For  our  parts  we  are  all  for  Liberty  of 
Confcience.  If  our  Tenets  are  abfurd,  we 
allow  them  to  be  freely  argued  and  in- 
fpetfted ;  and  by  parity  of  Reafon  we 
might  hope  to  be  allowed  the  fame  Privi¬ 
lege,  with  refpeft  to  the  Opinions  of  o- 
ther  Men.  CRT.  O  Alciphron ,  Wares 
that  will  not  bear  the  light  are  juftly  to 
be  fufpedted.  Whatever  therefore  moves 
you  to  make  this  Complaint,  take  my 
word  I  never  will :  But  as  hitherto  I  have 
allowed  your  Reafon  its  full  fcope,  fo  for 
the  future  I  always  lhall.  And  'though  I 
cannot  approve  of  railing  or  declaiming, 
not  even  in  my  felf,  whenever  you  have 
fhewed  me  the  way  to  it ;  Yet  this  I  will 
anfwer  for,  that  you  fhall  ever  be  allowed 
to  reafon  as  clofely  and  as  ftrennoufly  as 
you  can.  But  for  the  love  of  Truth,  be 
candid,  and  do  not  fpend  your  Strength 
and  our  Time,  in  points  of  no  lignihcan- 
cy,  or  foreign  to  the  purpofo,  or  agreed 
between  us.  We  allow  that  Tyranny  and 
Slavery  are  bad  things:  but  why  fhou’d 
we  apprehend  them  from  the  Clergy 
at  this  time?  Rites  and  Ceremonies  we 
own  are  not  Points  of  chief  moment  in 
Religion  :  but  why  Ihou’d  we  ridicule 
things  in  their  own  Nature,  at  lea  Ik, 
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Dial.  Innocent,  and  which  bear  the  Stamp  of 
V.  fupreme  Authority  ?  That  Men  in  Divi- 
5— nItya  as  well  as  other  Subje&s,  are  per¬ 
plexed  with  ufelefs  Difputes,  and  are  like 
to  be  fo  as  long  as  the  World  lafts  I  freely 
acknowledge :  But  why  muft  all  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Weaknefs  and  Miftakes  of  Clergy¬ 
men  be  imputed  to  wicked  Deligns  ?  Why 
indifcriminately  abufe  their  Character  and 
Tenets?  Is  this  like  Candour,  love  of 
Truth,  and  Free-thinking  ?  It  is  granted 
there  may  be  found,  now  and  then,  fpleen 
and  ill-breeding  in  the  Clergy  ;  But  are 
not  the  fame  Faults  incident  to  Englijh 
Laymen,  of  a  retired  Education  and 
Country  Life  ?  I  grant  there  is  infinite 
Futility  in  the  Schoolmen :  but  I  deny 
that  a  Volume  of  that  doth  fo  much 
Mifchief,  as  a  Page  of  Minute  Pbilofo- 
phy.  That  weak  or  wicked  Men  fhou’d, 
by  favour  of  the  World,  creep  into 
Power  and  high  Stations  in  the  Church,  is 
nothing  wonderful :  and  that  in  fuch 
Stations  they  fhou’d  behave  like  themfelves, 
is  natural  to  fuppofe.  But  all  the  while 
it  is  evident,  that  not  the  Gofpel  but  the 
World,  not  the  Spirit  but  the  Flefli,  not 
Cod  but  the  Devil,  puts  them  upon  their 
tinworthy  Atchievements.  We  make  no 
difficulty  to  grant,  that  nothing  is  more 
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infamous  than  Vice  and  Ignorance  in  a  Dial. 
Clergyman;  nothing  more  bafe  than  a  V. 
Hypocrite,  more  frivolous  than  a  Pedant, 
more  cruel  than  an  Inquifitor.  But  it 
muft  be  alfo  granted  by  you.  Gentlemen, 
that  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  and  ab- 
furd,  than  for  pedantic,  ignorant,  and 
corrupt  Men  to  call  the  firft  Stone,  at 
every  fhadow  of  their  own  Defefts  and 
Vices  in  other  Men. 

XXXV.  AL  C.  When  I  conlider  the 
detefhble  State  of  Slavery  and  Su- 
perftition,  I  feel  my  Heart'  dilate  and 
expand  it  felf  to  grafp  that  ineftimable 
bleffing  of  Liberty,  abfolute  Liberty  in 
its  utmoft  unlimited  Extent.  This  is  the 
facred  and  high  Prerogative,  the  very  life 
and  health  of  our  Englijh  Conftitution.You 
muff  not  therefore  think  it  ftrange,  if  with 
a  vigilant  and  curious  Eye,  we  guard  it 
againft  the  minuteft  Appearance  of  Evil. 

You  muft  even  fufier  us  to  cut  round  a— 
bout,  and  very  deep,  and  make  ufe  of  the 
magnifying  Glafs,  the  better  to  view  and 
extirpate  every  the  leaft  fpeck,  which 
fliall  difcover  it  felf  in  what  we  are  care¬ 
ful  and  jealous  to  preferve,  as  the  Apple 
of  our  Eye.  CRT.  As  for  unbounded 
Liberty  I  leave  it  to  Savages,  among 
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Dial,  whom  alone  I  believe  it  is  to  be  found: 
^ •  But,  for  the  reafonable  legal  Liberty  of 
*  '  *  can  Conflitution,  I  nioft  heartily  and  fin- 
cerely  wifh  it  may  for  ever  fubfift  and 
flourifh  among  us..  You  and  all  other 
Englijhmen  cannot  be  too  vigilant,  or  too 
earnefl,  to  preferve  this  goodly  frame,  or 
to  curb  and  difippoint  the  wicked  Ambi¬ 
tion  of  whoever.  Layman  or  Ecclefiaftic, 
ihall  attempt  to  change  our  free  and  gen¬ 
tle  Government  into  a  flavifh  or  fevere 
one.  But  what  Pretext  can  this  afford 
for  your  Attempts  againft  Religion,  or  in¬ 
deed  how  can  it  be  confident  with  them  ? 
Is  not  the  Proteftant  Religion  a  main 
part  of  our  Legal  Conftitution  ?  I  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  heard  a  Foreigner  remark, 
that  we  of  this  Ifland  were  very  good 
Protefdants,  but  no  Chrifdians.  But  what¬ 
ever  Minute  Philofophers  may  wifh,  or 
Foreigners  fay,  it  is  certain  our  Laws 
fpeak  a  different  Language.  ALC,  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  wife  reafoning  of 
a  certain  fage  Magiflrate,  who,  being 
prefled  by  the  Raillery  and  Arguments  of 
an  ingenious  Man,  had  nothing  to  fay  for 
his  Religion  but  that,  ten  Millions  of 
People  inhabiting  the  fame  Ifland  might, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  if  they  thought 
good,  efdablifh  Laws  for  the  worfliipping 
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of  God  in  their  Temples,  and  appealing  £) 
to  him  in  their  Courts  of  Juft  ice.  And 
that  in  cafe  ten  thoufand  ingenious  Men 
fhou’d  publickly  deride  and  trample  on 
thofe  Laws,  it  might  be  juft  and  lawful  for 
the  faid  ten  Millions,  to  expel  the  faid 
ten  thoufand  ingenious  Men  out  of  their 
faid  Illand.  EUPH .  And  pray,  what 
anfwer  wou’d  you  make  to  this  remark  of 
the  fage  Magiftrate  ?  ALC.  The  anfwer 
is  plain.  By  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is 
luperior  to  all  pofitive  Inftitutions,  Wit 
and  Knowledge  have  a  right  to  command 
Folly  and  Ignorance.  I  fay,  ingenious 
Men  have  by  natural  Right  a  Dominion 
over  Fools.  EUPH.  What  Dominion 
over  the  Laws  and  People  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Minute  Philofophers  may  be  entitled 
to  by  Nature,  I  fhall  not  difpute,  but 
leave  to  be  confidered  by  the  Public. 
ALC.  This  Do&rine,  it  muft  be  owned, 
was  never  thoroughly  underftood  before 
our  own  times.  In  the  laft  age  Hobbes 
and  his  Followers,  though  otherwife  very 
great  Men,  declared  for  the  Religion  of 
the  Magiftrate,  probably  becaufe  they 
were  afraid  of  the  Magiftrate ;  but  times 
are  changed,  and  the  Magiftrate  may  now 
be  afraid  of  us.  CRI.  I  allow  the  Ma¬ 
giftrate  may  well  be  afraid  of  you  in  one 

fenfe, 
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Dial,  fenfe,  I  mean,  afraid  to  truft  you.  This 
V.  brings  to  my  Thoughts  a  Paffage 
on  the  trial  of  Ijcnndcr  lor  a  capital 
Offence  :  That  Gentleman  having  picked 
out  and  excluded  from  his  Jury,  by 
peremptory  exception,  all  but  fome  Men 
of  Fafhion  and  Pleafure,  humbly  moved 
when  Dorcon  was  going  to  kifs  the  Book, 
that  he  might  be  required  to  declare  upon 
Honour,  whether  he  believed  either  God 
or  Gofpel.  Dorcon ,  rather  than  hazard  his 
Reputation  as  a  Man  of  Honour  and 
Free-thinker,  openly  avow’d  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  neither.  Upon  which  the 
Court  declared  him  unfit  to  ferve  on  a 
Jury.  By  the  fame  reafon,  fo  many  were 
let  afide,  as  made  it  neceffary  to  put  off 
the  Trial.  We  are  very  eafy,  replied  Al- 
ciphron ,  about  being  trufted  to  ferve  on 
Juries,  if  we  can  be  admitted  to  ferve  in 
lucrative  Employments.  CRI.  But  what 
if  the  Government  fhou’d  injoin,  that 
every  one,  before  he  was  fworn  into 
Office,  fhou’d  make  the  fame  Declaration 
which  Dorcon  was  required  to  make? 
ALC.  God  forbid!  I  hope  there  is  no 
fuch  Defign  on  foot.  CRI.  Whatever 
Defigns  may  be  on  foot,  thus  much  is 
certain :  The  Chriftian  Reformed  Religion 
is  a  principal  Part  and  Corner-ftone  of 
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our  free  Conftitution ;  and  I  verily  think,  D  1  a  l, 
the  only  thing  that  makes  us  deferving  V. 
of  Freedom,  or  capable  of  enjoying  it.  ' — v—J 
Freedom  is  either  a  Bleffing  or  a  Curfe  as 
Men  tile  it.  And  to  me  it  feems,  that  if 
our  Religion  were  once  deftroy’d  from 
among  us,  and  thofe  Notions,  which  pafs 
for  Prejudices  of  a  Chriftian  Education, 
erafed  from  the  minds  of  Britons ,  the 
belt  thing  that  cou’d  befall  us  wou’d  be 
the  lofs  of  our  Freedom.  Surely  a  People 
wherein  there  is  fuch  reftlefs  Ambition, 
fuch  high  Spirits,  fuch  Animofity  of 
Faction,  fo  great  Interefts  in  Conteft, 
fuch  unbounded  Licence  of  Speech  and 
Prefs,  amidft  fo  much  Wealth  and  Luxu- 
ry,  nothing  but  thofe  ve, teres  avice,  which 
you  pretend  to  extirpate,  cou’d  have  hi¬ 
therto  kept  from  ruin. 

XXXVI.  Under  the  Chriftian  Religion 
this  Nation  hath  been  greatly  improved. 

a  fort  of  Savages,  we  have  grown 
civil,  polite,  and  learned  .*  We  have  made 
a  decent  and  noble  Figure  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  And,  as  our  Religion  decreafeth, 

I  am  afraid  we  fhall  be  found  to  have 
declined.  Why  then  fhou’d  we  perlift  in 
the  dangerous  Experiment  ?  ALC.  One 
wou  d  think,  Crito,  you  had  forgot  the 

many 
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Bi  al.  many  Calamities  occafioned  by  Church- 
V.  men  and  Religion.  CRI.  And  one 
^  won  d  think,  you  had  forgot  what  was 
anfwered  this  very  day  to  that  Objection. 
But,  not  to  repeat  eternally  the  fame 
things,  I  fhall  obferve  in  the  firfl  place. 
That  if  we  reflect  on  the  pad;  State  of 
Chriftendom,  and  of  our  own  Country  in 
par  ticular,  with  our  Feuds  and  Factions  fub- 
fifting  while  we  were  all  of  the  fame  Re¬ 
ligion,  for  inftance,that  of  the  White  and 
Red  Rofes,  fo  violent  and  bloody  and  of 
fuch  long  continuance  ;  we  can  have  no 
affurance  that  thofe  ill  humours,  which 
have  fince  fliewn  themfelves  under  the 
mafqtie  of  Religion,  wou’d  not  have 
broke  out  with  fome  other  Pretext,  if  this 
had  been  wanting,  I  obferve  in  the  fe- 
cond  place,  that  it  will  not  follow  from 
any  Obfervations  you  can  make  on  our 
Hiftory,  that  the  Evils,  accidentally  oc- 
-  ca honed  by  Religion,  bear  any  proportion 
either  to  the  good  EfFedfs  it  hath  really 
produced,  or  the  Evils  it  hath  prevented. 
Laftly,  I  obferve,  that  the  bed  things 
may  by  accident  be  the  occafion  of  Evil  ; 
which  accidental  Effedt  is  not,  to  fpeak 
properly  and  truly,  produced  by  the  good 
thing  it  felf,  but  by  fome  evil  thing,  Avhich, 
being  neither  Part,  Property,  nor  Effedt 
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of  it,  happens  to  be  joined  with  it.  But  Dial. 
I  ffiou’d  be  afhamed  to  inlift  and  enlarge  V. 
on  fo  plain  a  Point,  and  lhall  only  add  v— 
that,  whatever  Evils  this  Nation  might 
have  formerly  fuftained  from  Superftidon, 
no  Man  of  common  fenfe  will  fay, the  Evils 
felt  or  apprehended  at  prefent  are  from 
that  Quarter.  Prieftcraft  is  not  the  reign¬ 
ing  Diftemper  at  this  Day.  And  furely  it 
will  be  owned,  that  a  wife  Man,  who 
takes  upon  him  to  be  vigilant  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  Weal,  fhou’d  touch  proper  things  at 
proper  times,  and  not  prefcribe  for  a 
Surfeit  when  the  Diftemper  is  a  Con- 
fumption.  ALC.  I  think  we  have  fuffi- 
ciently  difculfed  the  Subjedt  of  this  day’s 
Conference.  And  now,  let  Lyjicles  take 
it  as  he  will,  I  muft  in  regard  to  my  own 
Charafter,  as  a  fair  impartial  Aaverfary, 
acknowledge  there  is  fomething  in  what 
Crito  hath  faid  upon  the  Ufefulnefs  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion.  I  will  even  own  to 
you  that  fome  of  our  Sedt  are  for  allowing 
it  a  T oleration.  I  remember,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  feveral  ingenious  Men,  after  much 
debate  we  came  fucceffively  to  divers  Re¬ 
solutions.  The  firft  was,  that  no  Reli¬ 
gion  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  State  : 

But  this  on  more  mature  thought  was 
judged  impradticable.  The  fecond  was 

that 
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al,  that  all  Religions  Ihou  d  be  tolerated,  but 
.  V.  none  countenanced  except  Atheifm  :  ’  But 
H*—**-1  it  was  apprehended,  that  this  might  breed 
Contentions  among  the  lower  for  t  of  Peo¬ 
ple.  We  came  therefore  to  conclude  in 
the  third  place,  that  fome  Religion  or 
other  fhou’d  be  eftabl idled  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Vulgar.  And  after  a  long  Difpute 
what  this  Religion  fhou’d  be,  Lyjis  a 
brisk  young  Man,  perceiving  no  figns  of 
Agreement,  propofed  that  the  prefent 
Religion  might  be  tolerated,  till  a  better 
was  found.  But  allowing  it  to  be  expedient^ 
I  can  never  think  it  true,  fo  long  as 
there  lie  unanfwerable  Objections  againft 
it,  which,  if  you  pleafe,  I  fhall  take  the 
Liberty  to  propofe  at  our  next  meeting. 
To  which  we  all  agreed. 


The  End  of  the  Firjl  VoJumei 
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